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EVOLUTION  IN  RELATION  TO  MATERIALISM. 
HERE  are  two  great  modern  ideas — ideas  which  have 


engaged  the  largest  share  of  modern  thought  and  formed 
the  basis  of  the  most  important  advances  in  modern  science — 
for  any  mention  of  which  we  look  in  vain  in  Humboldt’s 
“ Cosmos,”  a work  acknowledged  to  have  been  a masterly 
presentation  of  the  condition  of  science  twenty-five  years  ago. 
These  are  the  theory  of  correlation  and  conservation  of  natiLral 
forces  and  the  theory  of  evolution.  These  two  theories  are  dis- 
tinct, yet  closely  related  ; for  they  both  assert  the  continuity  of 
nature — the  one  by  the  transmutation  of  natural  forces , the  other 
by  the  transmutation  of  natural  forms.  The  former  is  now 
universally  accepted,  the  latter  almost  universally  by  scientists, 
but  not  yet  by  all  thoughtful  men. 

Nothing  can  give  a more  impressive  idea  of  the  rapid  change 
of  modern  thought  than  the  bare  statement  of  the  above  fact, 
for  evolution  alone  embraces  one  half  of  all  science ; and  thus 
in  a masterly  work  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  professed  to 
give  a general  conspectus  of  all  science,  one  half  of  science  is 
omitted. 

This  may  seem  to  some  an  extraordinary  statement,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  As  already  explained  in  a previous  article,' 
every  system  of  correlated  parts  maybe  studied  from  two  points 
of  view,  which  give  rise  to  two  departments  of  science,  one  of 
which,  and  the  greater  and  more  complex,  is  evolution.  The  one 
concerns  changes  within  the  system  by  action  and  reaction  of 
parts,  producing  equilibrium  and  stability;  the  other  concerns 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  system  as  a whole — the  pro- 
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gressive  movement  of  the  point  of  equilibrium,  by  constant 
slight  disturbance  and  readjustment  on  a higher  plane,  with 
more  complex  interrelations.  The  one  concerns  the  laws  of  sus- 
tentation,  the  other  the  laws  of  evolution  of  the  system.  Now, 
nature  as  a whole  is  such  a system  of  wonderfully  correlated 
parts.  Every  department  and  sub-department  of  nature,  whether 
it  be  the  solar  system  or  the  earth  or  the  organic  kingdom  or 
human  society  or  the  human  body,  is  such  a system  of  correlated 
parts,  and,  therefore,  may  be  studied  from  two  points  of  view, 
which  give  rise  to  two  departments  of  science,  one  of  which  is 
evolution.  Therefore,  since  all  science  is  a study  of  such  systems 
of  correlated  parts,  it  is  evident  that  without  evolution  science 
would  be  shorn  of  one  half  of  its  legitimate  domain. 

There  are  several  misconceptions  in  regard  to  evolution  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  cordial  acceptance,  and  which,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  removed.  The  first  is  a misconception  as  to  its 
scope.  In  the  popular  mind  evolution  is  often  restricted  to  the 
organic  kingdom,  or  even  to  one  special  form  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, viz.,  Darwinism.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  admirable 
work  of  Darwin  caused  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  origin  of  species  by  derivation  and  transmutation,  and  the 
acceptance  of  this  certainly  removed  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  evolution  as  a general  theory  of 
the  origin  of  things;  for  the  stronghold  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  things  by  immediate  miraculous  creation  was  the  appa- 
rent permanency  of  specific  forms.  So  long  as  this  doctrine  was 
successfully  held,  a general  theory  of  evolution  was  impossible. 
The  whole  labor  of  Darwin  was  directed  against  this  point,  and 
his  success  here  insured  the  acceptance  of  evolution  as  a general 
theory;  and  thus  finally,  in  the  minds  of  many,  evolution  and 
Darwinism  became  interchangeable  terms. 

But  evolution  is  not  one  special  doctrine  of  one  special  depart- 
ment of  nature — the  organic  ; but  a theory  involving  alike  every 
department  of  nature.  Its  truth  or  falsity,  its  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  a light  matter  affecting  the  future  of  one 
science  only — biology;  but,  on  the  contrary  affects  deeply  and 
alike  every  department  of  science:  yea,  the  very  spirit  of  all  sci- 
ence, i.e.,  the  spirit  in  which  nature  is  regarded  by  the  scientific 
mind.  The  question  of  evolution  is  a question  of  the  legitimate 
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domain  of  science.  It  is  a question  of  whether  or  not  science 
may  extend  her  inquiries  to  the  origin  as  well  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  things;  whether  she  may  extend  her  inquiries  and 
push  her  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present,  either 
backward  into  the  past,  or  forward  into  the  future  ; whether  her 
domain  shall  embrace  all  time  as  well  as  all  space.  In  regard  to 
the  origin  of  things,  it  is  a question  of  immediate  or  mediate  crea- 
tion. And  since  by  mediate  creation  we  mean  only  creation  by 
regular  laws  and  according  to  regular  processes,  it  is  finally  a 
question  of  whether  the  divine  energy  operates  bylaw  in  creatio7i 
as  well  as  in  sustentation.  Nothing  since  the  birth  of  science 
(unless,  indeed,  we  except  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar 
system)  has  so  extended  the  domain  of  science,  and  so  enlarged 
the  intellectual  horizon  of  man.  To  destroy  evolution  is  to  cut 
off,  not  an  insignificant  branch  only,  but  a tap-root  of  the  tree 
of  science,  and  thus  to  destroy  one  half  its  promised  fruit.  If 
evolution  be  indeed  a true  theory,  to  reject  it  is  to  deprive 
humanity  of  one  half  its  intellectual  heritage. 

A second  and  far  more  general  misconception  is  the  belief 
that  in  so  quickly  and  universally  embracing  evolution,  scientists 
have  shown  an  improper  haste  and  an  unscientific  eagerness ; 
that  we  have  here  a notable  example  of  the  eager  acceptance  of 
an  unverified  hypothesis  only  because  it  seemed  inconsistent 
with  accepted  religious  beliefs.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a more  conspicuous  example  of  inductive  caution 
than  is  exhibited  by  the  history  of  this  subject.  A brief  outline 
of  this  history,  sufficient  to  prove  this  statement,  may  not  be 
wholly  amiss. 

Vague  speculations  on  this  subject  had  been  rife  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  speculative  activity ; but  Lamarck  deserves  the 
great  credit  of  having,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  first 
clearly  conceived,  and  first  distinctly  stated,  the  problem  of  'the 
origin  of  species  by  transmutation.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
explain  his  theory.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  altho  his  views  were 
elaborated  with  great  and  even  captivating  ingenuity,  his  method 
was  not  scientific.  The  most  prominent  naturalists,  with  the 
great  Cuvier  at  their  head,  unhesitatingly  rejected  it.  It  was 
ingenious  speculation,  not  cautious  induction.  It  was  in  conflict 
with  the  great  body  of  facts  then  known.  Science  was  not  yet 
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ready  for  a true  theory.  This  child  of  speculation  was  prema- 
ture in  its  birth,  and  did  not  deserve  to  live. 

Again:  in  1844  appeared  a popular  work  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  entitled  “ Vestiges  of  a Natural  History  of  Creation,”  in 
which  Lamarck’s  views  were  presented  with  great  skill  and  elo- 
quence. The  work  produced  a profound  impression,  but  was 
again  opposed  by  all  the  most  distinguished  naturalists,  espe- 
cially in  this  country  by  Agassiz,  and  the  doctrine  of  origin 
of  species  by  derivation  and  transmutation  was  again  over- 
thrown, and  the  question  for  the  time  closed. 

The  rejection  in  both  these  cases  of  the  theory  of  origin  of 
species  by  derivation  was  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of 
cautious  induction,  and  therefore  right.  It  would  have  been  a 
calamity  to  true  science  if  it  had  been  received.  The  time  was 
not  yet  ripe.  Two  things  must  first  be  accomplished — viz.,  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  must  be  removed,  and  a solid  basis  of  facts 
must  be  laid.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  was  the  notion,  then 
almost  universal,  that  there  is  something  not  only  superphysical, 
but  supernatural  in  vital  force ; that  vital  force  is  a mysterious 
something  unrelated  to  the  other  forces  of  nature,  and  therefore 
the  mode  of  origin  of  species  is  unrelated  to  the  modes  of  origin 
of  other  natural  forms.  The  basis  to  be  laid  was  the  true  law  of 
succession  of  organic  forms.  The  obstacle  was  removed  by  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  correlation  of  natural  forces. 
The  basis  was  laid  by  Agassiz  and  Von  Baer  in  the  discovery  of 
the  remarkable  correspondence  in  the  successive  organic  forms, 
in  the  embryonic  series,  the  geological  series,  and  the  natural 
history  series ; or,  as  it  is  common  to  name  them  now,  the 
ontogenic,  the  phylogenic,  and  the  taxonomic  series.  This  great 
law  is  the  only  inductive  basis  of  a theory  of  organic  evolution. 
For  its  establishment  science,  and  especially  evolution,  is  almost 
wholly  indebted  to  Agassiz,  altho  he  himself  rejected  the  obvi- 
ous interpretation  of  it  to  the  last. 

When,  therefore,  the  theory  of  derivation  was  again  brought 
forward  under  a new  and  better  form,  and  with  a vast  array  of 
facts,  by  Darwin,  the  scientific  mind  was  already  fully  prepared 
for  it — the  time  was  already  ripe,  and  therefore  it  was  speedily  and 
almost  universally  embraced,  tho  not  without  much  discussion 
by  scientists  and  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  religious 
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world.  That  its  birth-time  had  indeed  fully  come,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  vigor  of  its  growth  and  the  usefulness  of  its 
activity — by  the  prodigious  impulse  which  it  has  given  to  every 
department  of  organic  science,  not  only  stimulating  research, 
but  guiding  to  true  results.  That  the  theory  is  yet  far  from 
maturity,  that  it  must  be  changed  in  many  details  before  it 
reaches  its  final  form,  is  certain  ; but  its  life  is  assured,  and  its 
growth  to  more  perfect  form  is  only  a question  of  time. 

Now,  so  long  and  in  so  far  as  the  theory  of  evolution  is 
opposed  on  scientific  grounds,  such  opposition  is  healthy  and 
right ; but  now  the  opposition  is  almost  wholly  on  religious 
grounds,  and  therefore  only  hurtful ; now  we  have  the  sad  specta- 
cle of  the  line  between  disputants  on  a pure  scientific  question  so 
drawn  that  science  appears  on  the  one  side  and  the  church  on 
the  other.  This  I cannot  believe  is  the  result  of  unfairness,  but 
of  misconception.  This  brings  me  to  the  third  most  serious  and 
most  universal  misconception — viz.,  the  identification  of  evolu- 
tion with  materialism.  If  we  identify  evolution  with  materialism, 
then  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  pure  science,  and  the  oppo- 
sition is  natural  and  right.  But  the  least  thought,  it  seems  to 
me,  ought  to  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  them.  Therefore,  the  whole  effort  of  the  friends 
of  religion  ought  to  be  not  vainly  to  oppose  evolution,  but  to 
disentangle  it  from  unnatural  alliance  with  materialism.  This  is 
the  main  object  in  this  article. 

Every  age  has  its  characteristic  tendency,  which  is  almost 
certain  to  run  into  irrational  excess.  The  characteristic  ten- 
dency of  the  present  age  is  undoubtedly  materialism.  Material- 
ism (or  else  that  modified  form  of  materialism  called  agnosticism) 
impregnates  the  thought  and  permeates  the  literary  atmosphere 
of  the  age.  It  is  a contagion  diffusing  its  germs  in  the  air,  and, 
among  those  who  do  not  stay  at  home  shut  up  in  their  creeds 
but  walk  abroad  in  the  outer  world  of  thought  and  thus  come  in 
contact  with  it,  deeply  infecting  all  but  the  strongest  and  most 
robust.  It  is  a fashion  of  thought,  a strong  current  which 
sweeps  away  and  bears  floating  on  its  bosom  all  the  giddy  chil- 
dren of  philosophic  fashion,  i.e.,  all  the  active  and  intelligent,  but 
too  eager  and  unreflecting.  If  this  be  the  tendency  of  the  age, 
it  is  still  more  the  tendency  of  modern  science,  for  it  has  been 
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largely  originated  and  is  chiefly  directed  by  science  ; and  among 
the  sciences  this  is  especially  true  of  biology  and  geology.  As  a 
citizen  of  the  age,  I have  deeply  sympathized  with  its  charac- 
teristic tendency.  As  a scientist,  and  especially  as  a biologist 
and  geologist,  I have  still  more  deeply  felt  its  force.  During 
my  whole  active  life  I have  stood  in  this  stream  of  tendency  just 
where  the  current  ran  swiftest,  and  I frankly  confess  that  I have 
been  sometimes  almost  swept  off  my  feet.  But  it  is  the  part  of 
reason — yea,  of  manhood — not  to  float  on  the  surface,  but  to 
stand  on  the  bottom  ; not  to  follow  a mere  fashion  of  thought, 
but  to  test  all  things,  and  accept  only  what  is  rational. 

This  tendency  is  natural,  and,  in  a less  degree,  has  always 
existed ; for  materialism  is  an  easy  deduction  from  very  obvious 
facts.  But  the  facts  which  seem  to  point  in  this  direction  have 
so  greatly  accumulated  in  modern  times,  that  what  was  before 
a gentle  stream  has  become  a powerful  and,  to  many,  a resistless 
torrent.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  quarrel  with  the  tendency. 
It  is  right  and  natural,  but  only  excessive  and  one-sided.  The 
conclusion  is  the  result  of  generalization  based  upon  very  many 
facts  lying  plainly  on  the  very  surface  of  things,  but  wholly 
ignoring  very  many  other  facts  more  deep-lying,  and  therefore 
less  obvious,  but  not  less  numerous  and  even  more  significant. 
The  generalization  is  therefore  narrow  and  hasty.  See  a brief 
outline  of  the  generalizing  process. 

The  amazing  progress  in  modern  times  of  all  the  sciences 
dealing  with  matter,  the  too  exclusive  absorption  of  the  mind 
in  the  study  of  matter,  and  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
wonderful  properties  of  matter — more  and  more  wonderful  in 
proportion  as  we  study  them  more  profoundly — leads  the  mind 
first  to  a belief  in  the  potency  of  matter  to  produce  even  the 
most  complex  and  wonderful  phenomena,  and  finally  in  the 
omnipotcncy  of  matter,  of  itself  to  originate  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  Thus,  vital  force  becomes  identified  with  physical 
and  chemical  forces,  and  these  in  their  turn  with  mere  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and  matter  becomes  all  and  in  all. 

Or  again  : The  rapid  progress  in  recent  times  of  the  sciences 
dealing  with  the  animal  body,  the  study  of  its  wonderful  struc- 
ture and  still  more  wonderful  functions,  the  subtle  chemical  and 
physical  changes  constantly  in  progress,  and  especially  the  close 
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relation  which  undoubtedly  exists  between  brain  structure  and 
mental  power,  and  between  brain  changes  and  mental  phenom- 
ena, leads  first  to  the  idea  of  the  potency  of  brain-conditions  as 
a factor  in  mental  conditions,  and  finally  of  the  omnipotency  of 
brain-changes  to  originate  all,  even  the  highest,  mental  phe- 
nomena. Thus,  not  only  consciousness  and  will,  but  thought, 
emotion,  and  sentiment ; love  and  hate,  honor,  reverence,  and 
worship ; remorse,  shame,  and  repentance — all  are  but  names 
for  brain-changes  determined  wholly  by  external  impressions 
propagated  to  the  nervous  centres.  Or  we  should  rather  sa.y,  in  a 
thoroughly  consistent  materialism, these  higher  sentiments — love, 
honor,  reverence,  worship  ; and  their  opposites — hate,  sin,  shame, 
remorse,  crime — should  no  longer  exist ; for  they  have  existed 
hitherto  only  by  a mistake,  which  is  now  corrected.  Our  dic- 
tionaries must  be  revised,  and  all  these  words  expunged,  or  their 
definitions  changed ; our  fundamental  notions  of  man  must  be 
changed,  and  all  that  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  his  highest 
part  must  be  blotted  out ; our  society  must  be  reorganized  on  a 
strictly  material  basis,  and  all  the  sanctions  of  law  and  order 
fundamentally  changed.  In  a word,  psychology  and  ethics 
become  identified  with  brain-physiology,  and  physiology  with 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  these  in  their  turn  with  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and  matter  again  becomes  all  and  in  all. 

Or  still  again,  and  finally : Looking  outward  and  upward  on 
external  nature  in  its  broader  aspects,  in  its  cosmic  relations, 
observing  the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  and  the  order  of  celestial 
movements,  and  the  perfect  law  which  controls  all,  we  are 
impressed  more  and  more  first  with  the  potency  and  finally  with 
the  omnipotency  of  law  alone  both  to  originate  and  to  continue 
all  this  beautiful  and  orderly  movement,  to  create  as  well  as  to 
sustain  the  cosmos.  But  law  by.  this  philosophy  is  naught  else 
but  the  eternal  invariableness  of  the  properties  of  matter, , and 
thus  nature  assumes  the  attributes  of  deity,  and  there  shall  be 
no  other  gods  before  matter.  Thus  are  we  landed  finally  in 
absolute  universal  materialism. 

I have  said  this  process  is  in  some  sense  natural  and  logical, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  narrow  and  one-sided  view.  The  conclu- 
sion is  reached  and  held  firmly  only  by  shutting  our  eyes  to 
another  view.  It  is  just  one  half  of  philosophy.  It  sees  but  one 
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Side  of  the  fabled  shield.  But  there  is  another  side.  Let  us 
therefore  turn  it  over  and  look  at  this  also. 

Constant  dealing  with  the  facts  of  consciousness  to  the 
exclusion  of  facts  of  external  nature,  a constant  shutting  of  one’s 
eyes  and  stopping  of  one’s  ears,  and  looking  intently  ever  inward, 
and  never  outward,  leads  naturally  to  an  extreme  opposite  phi- 
losophy. Observing  the  potency  of  internal  states  to  modify 
external  phenomena — i.e.,  to  modify  the  appearance  of  external 
objects — we  are  gradually  led  to  suspect,  and  finally  to  admit, 
the  omnipotency  of  the  internal  to  create  the  external.  The 
process  is  somewhat  thus:  First  we  see  that  sense-impressions, 
internal  states,  are  signs — in  fact,  the  only  signs  we  have — of 
external  things  which  arc  supposed  to  produce  them.  Next, 
we  discover  that  internal  states  are  not  only  mere  signs,  but 
often  delusive  signs — signs  of  things  which  have  no  objective 
existence.  Then  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  they  are  aught 
else  than  delusive  signs;  whether  there  be  any  objective  realities 
corresponding  to  the  internal  signs.  Thus,  finally  we  are  led  to 
look  on  the  external  world  as  naught  else  but  the  external  pro- 
jection of  internal  states — a mere  phantasmagoria  of  trooping 
shadows  created  by  the  mind,  and  of  which  we  can  never  have 
the  assurance  of  substantial  reality.  And  thus  we  land  finally 
in  absolute  idealism. 

This  may  seem  to  most  persons  far  more  strange,  unnatural, 
and  unreal  than  the  other  extreme;  but  to  the  philosophical 
thinker  it  is  far  more  fascinating,  and  even  the  more  logical  of 
the  two.  A pure  materialism  may  be  in  some  sense  more 
natural,  but  it  is  so  only  because  it  is  inherited  from  our  lower 
animal  nature,  and  its  facts  therefore  lie  on  the  surface.  A pure 
idealism  is  far  more  fascinating  to  the  acute  thinker,  because  it 
is  born  of  our  higher  rational  and  distinctively  human  nature. 
From  the  logical  point  of  view,  the  one  is  as  consistent  and 
probable  as  the  other;  or,  if  there  be  any  superiority,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  on  the  side  of  materialism.  If  it  be  said  that  altho 
we  may  by  pure  reason  reach  a consistent  and  thoroughgoing 
idealism,  all  activity  is  conditioned  on  its  practical  denial,  I 
answer  that  the  same  is  true  of  a pure  materialism ; for  the 
materialist,  while  he  explicitly  denies  the  existence  of  aught  but 
matter,  implicitly  assumes  every  day  such  existence. 
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Thus,  then,  there  are  two  extreme  opposite  philosophies 
which  have  divided  the  acutest  thinkers  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  speculative  activity ; both  equally  logical,  equally  true,  but 
equally  one-sided.  Each  shows  but  one  side  of  the  shield,  and 
errs  by  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  other.  Each  is  right  in 
what  it  asserts,  but  wrong  in  what  it  denies.  Each  tries  to 
solve  the  sphinx-enigma  by  denying  that  there  is  any  enigma  at 
all.  Each  would  loose  the  Gordian  knot  by  cutting  it  asunder. 

Thus  we  find  a fundamental  antithesis  in  all  human  philoso- 
phy— an  antithesis  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  meets  us  on 
every  side,  and  which  therefore  must  have  its  roots  in  our 
twofold  nature.  In  the  language  of  physics,  it  is  matter  and 
energy;  in  the  language  of  metaphysics,  matter  and  spirit;  in 
the  language  of  philosophy,  phenomena  and  cause ; in  the 
language  of  theology,  nature  and  God.  Now,  materialism 
empties  existence  of  one  of  these  ; idealism  of  the  other.  But 
common-sense  and  rational  philosophy  must  and  will  have  both, 
even  if  they  cannot  yet  wholly  reconcile  them  and  comprehend 
their  mutual  relations.  They  must  have  both,  because  both 
are  equally  necessary  conditions  of  human  activity.  These  are 
the  opposite  poles  of  existence : we  cannot  even  conceive  of 
existence  except  under  these  two  conditions.  They  are  the 
opposite  poles  of  thought,  and  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a 
rational  philosophy  except  under  these  two  conditions.  As 
electricity  consists  of  two  opposite  and  mutually  destructive 
yet  mutually  dependent  principles — positive  and  negative,  which 
operate  only  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  yet  only  while 
distinct  from  each  other;  as  magnetism,  too,  consists  of  two 
opposite  and  mutually  destructive  yet  mutually  dependent  prin- 
ciples which  are  operative  only  while  both  are  present  and  yet 
distinct,  so  also  human  thought  is  operative  in  the  construction 
of  philosophy  and  science  only  as  it  separates  and  distinctly 
recognizes  these  two  opposite  principles.1  Practically,  they  are 
both  always  recognized.  We  may  explicitly  deny  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  implicitly  we  all  of  us  and  always  assume  both. 

This  fundamental  antithesis,  as  already  said,  meets  us  on 
every  side,  not  only  in  general  philosophy  as  a whole,  but  also  in 
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nearly  every  complex  philosophic  question.  In  general  philoso- 
phy it  is  fundamental,  and  therefore  irreconcilable;  but  in  sub- 
ordinate questions  we  can  often  see  the  solution  and  effect  the 
reconciliation.  In  its  deepest  roots  the  antithesis  may  be  irrecon- 
cilable, but  not  its  upper  ramifications.  This  fact  is  a pledge 
that  the  irreconcilableness,  even  in  these  deepest  roots,  is  only  the 
result  of  the  limitation  of  our  faculties.  Thus  it  happens  that 
in  all  important  philosophic  questions  there  are  two  opposite, 
mutually  destructive,  one-sided  views ; and  a third , which  com- 
bines and  reconciles  them— -which  explains  their  differences  by 
transcending  them.  The  first  two  are  opposite  surface  views ; 
the  third  stereoscopically  combines  them  into  solid  reality.  This 
is  the  true  test  of  a rational  philosophy. 

I know  of  no  better  illustration  of  this  general  principle 
than  is  afforded  by  the  question  of  the  origin  of  organic  forms. 
There  are  three,  and  only  three,  possible  theories  of  the  origin 
of  species  as  there  are  of  the  origin  of  the  individual.  In  regard 
to  the  individual,  the  piously-trained  child  probably  imagines 
that  he  was  made  directly,  much  as  the  sculptor  makes  his  clay 
model.  The  untrained  child  probably  thinks  he  was  not  made  at 
all : he  simply  grew.  While  most  mature  persons  hold  what  they 
believe  to  be  a more  rational  theory — viz.,  that  we,  each  one  of  us 
individually,  were  made  by  a slow  process  of  evolution.  So  also 
in  the  matter  of  origin  of  species  there  are  corresponding  three, 
and  only  three,  possible  theories.  I.  Some  (Christians  generally) 
believe  that  the  first  individuals  of  a species  were  made  much 
as  the  piously-trained  child  imagines  all  individuals  are  made — 
i.e.,  directly,  miraculously,  or  without  natural  process.  2.  Others 
(materialists)  imagine  that  species  were  not  made  at  all : they 
grew  ; they  were  evolved.  3.  Still  others  (theistic  evolutionists) 
believe  that  species,  like  individuals,  were  made  by  a process  of 
evolution.  The  first  asserts  the  making , but  denies  any  natural 
process ; the  second  asserts  the  natural  process,  but  denies  any 
making;  the  third  asserts  making  by  a natural  process.  Is  it 
not  evident,  by  the  test  given  above,  this  last  is  the  only  truly 
rational  and  philosophical  view?  It  transcends  and  explains  the 
differences  of  the  other  two ; it  combines  and  reconciles  them 
by  showing  that  each  is  true  in  what  it  asserts,  and  wrong  in 
what  it  denies. 
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We  have  said  that  the  age  is  materialistic ; that  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  modern  science;  that  among  sciences  it  is  true  in 
a peculiar  degree  of  biology ; and  finally,  that  in  biology  this 
tendency  reaches  its  acme  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  of  the 
organic  kingdom.  This  doctrine,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  stronghold  of  modern  materialism.  It  is  here,  therefore, 
that  I wish  to  attack  it.  I wish  to  show  that  evolution  not  only 
does  not  imply  materialism,  but  it  does  not  add  a feather’s  weight 
to  the  argument  in  its  favor ; that  a theistic  evolution  is  not  only 
the  highest  and  truest , but  is  also  the  most  religious , philosophy. 

My  own  views  in  regard  to  evolution  are,  I suppose,  suffi- 
ciently known.  I frankly  avow  my  belief  in  evolution  as  a scien- 
tific theory.  I have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  much  thought 
and  at  first  with  much  reluctance.  As  a pupil  of  Prof.  Agassiz, 
I had  deeply  sympathized  with  his  views  of  development.  It 
seemed,  and  still  seems,  to  me  a very  noble  conception  ; but  I 
now  regard  evolution  by  derivation  as  a far  nobler  conception. 
True,  I cannot  agree  with  those  who  insist  that  evolution 
always  marches  cum  cequopede.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  that  in 
all  evolution,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  society,  or  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  there  are  periods  of  slower  and  periods  of  more 
rapid  progress : periods  of  comparative  quiet,  during  which  the 
forces  of  change  are  gathering  strength  ; and  periods  of  revolu- 
tion, during  which  they  show  themselves  in  conspicuous  phenom- 
ena. It  is  true,  I do  not  agree  with  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  we  already  know  all,  or  at  least  the  most  important,  factors 
of  evolution.  On  the  contrary,  I am  quite  sure  that  the  most 
fundamental  factors  are  still  unknown  ; that  there  are  more  and 
greater  factors  than  “ are  yet  dreamed  of  in  our  philqsophy.” 
But  evolution  of  some  -kind  and  according  to  some  law  which 
we  yet  imperfectly  understand — evolution  affecting  alike  every 
realm  of  nature  ; a universal  law  of  evolution — is,  I believe,  a fact 
which  is  rapidly  approaching  universal  recognition.  But  let  it 
be  ever  borne  in  mind  and  strongly  insisted  on,  that  evolution 
is  one  thing  and  materialism  another  and  quite  a different  thing. 
The  one  is  a sure  or  almost  sure  fact  of  science,  the  other  a 
doubtful  and  more  than  doubtful  inference  of  philosophy.  Let 
no  one  then  imagine,  while  under  the  guidance  of  certain  mate- 
rialistic scientists,  he  is  carried  step  by  step  in  the  paths  of  evo- 
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lution,  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  the  organic  to  the 
animate,  and  from  the  animate  to  the  rational  and  moral,  until 
finally  he  lands,  as  he  supposes,  logically  and  inevitably  into 
absolute  materialism — let  no  such  one,  I say,  imagine  that  he  has 
been  walking  all  the  way  in  the  domain  of  science.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  stepped  across  the  boundary  of  science  into  the 
domain  of  philosophy.  But  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  these 
leaders  the  step  seems  so  easy,  so  natural,  so  necessary,  that 
most  persons  do  not  perceive  any  such  boundary  at  all.  They 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  inductions  of  science  and  the 
inferences  of  philosophy,  and  all  is  accredited  to  science  and  seems 
to  carry  with  it  the  certainty  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
scientific  results. 

Now  I wish  to  insist  that  no  more  credit  is  due  to  these 
philosophical  speculations,  from  the  fact  that  they  come  from 
the  lips  of  scientists.  As  scientists  rightly  smile  at  the  dogma- 
tism of  philosophers  on  the  purely  scientific  question  of  evolution, 
so  philosophers  will  smile  at  the  dogmatism  of  scientists  on  the 
purely  philosophical  questio7i  of  materialism.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, such  has  been  the  magnificent  results  of  modern  science, 
that  the  reading  but  unthinking  public  pay  more  heed  to  the 
scientists  than  to  the  philosophers,  and  materialism  will  still  for 
a time  continue  to  reign.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  this  is  a mere  temporary  phase  of  thought ; that  evolution 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  implication  of  materialism.  Yet  the 
whole  contest  seems  to  be  carried  on  by  both  parties  on  this 
ground.  For  one  who  looks  at  the  subject  from  a more  rational 
point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  condition  of 
things  without  impatience.  For  such  an  one  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  most  to  wonder  at  and  regret — the  sublime  assur- 
ance of  the  materialists  in  assuming  the  identity  of  evolution 
and  materialism  as  a self-evident  proposition,  and  thus  claiming 
for  the  latter  all  the  prestige  of  scientific  truth,  or  the  incredible 
folly  of  the  friends  of  religion  in  accepting  the  identification. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  not  a single  philosophical  question  connected 
with  our  highest  and  dearest  religious  and  spiritual  interests  that 
is  fundamentally  affected,  or  even  put  in  any  new  light,  by  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Let  us  then  take  successively  such  impor- 
tant questions  and  prove  this- assertion. 
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i.  The  Idea  of  a First  Cause. — The  idea  of  Causation  and  of 
Force  is  not  derived,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  from  without  by 
observation,  but  wholly  from  within  through  consciousness.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  effects  without  causative  force,  because  we 
are  intensely  conscious  of  being  ourselves,  through  our  wills,  an 
active  cause  of  external  phenomena.  If  we  were  merely  passive 
observers , but  not  causers  of  changes  in  the  external  world,  these 
phenomena  might  seem  to  us  merely  to  shift  and  change  and 
succeed  each  other  ; we  might  note  the  order  and  determine  the 
laws  of  sequence,  but  would  never  imagine  any  causal  nexus 
between  them.  In  the  minds  of  such  passive  observers  but  not 
doers  might  possibly  be  realized  the  only  thoroughly  consistent 
materialistic  philosophy — i.e.,  a philosophy  in  which,  like  Comte’s, 
Cause  and  Force  have  no  place.  But  the  consciousness  of  essen- 
tial energy,  the  certainty  of  a causative  force,  within  ; the  cer- 
tainty that  we  through  our  wills  and  by  the  conscious  exertion 
of  force,  do  determine  effects  in  the  external  world — compels  us 
to  attribute  all  effects  to  causative  force  having  its  origin  in  will ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  effects  are  not  caused  by  our  own  wills,  we 
naturally  attribute  them  to  other  forces  (wills)  external  to  our- 
selves. We  thus  project  our  internal  states  into  external  nature. 

But  see  the  steps  of  the  process.  At  first — i.e.,  in  uncul- 
tured savage  races,  and  also  in  early  childhood — this  external 
force  takes  the  form  of  a personal  will  like  our  own,  residing  in 
each  object,  and  determining  its  phenomena  (fetichism).  After- 
wards we  gradually  learn  to  recognize  the  wide  difference 
between  the  internal  conscious  force  and  the  external  forces. 
Then  we  naturally  conceive  phenomena  as  caused  by  resident 
forces  under  the  general  control  of  several  personal  wills  (poly- 
theism), or  finally  of  one  personal  will — a single  First  Cause 
(monotheism). 

Thus  again  we  see  that  a human  philosophy  of  naturq  is  of 
necessity  a product  of  two  factors — the  one  derived  from  with- 
out, the  other  contributed  from  within  ; the  one  objective,  the 
other  subjective.  A pure  idealism  empties  existence  of  the  one 
factor,  a pure  materialism  of  the  other;  but  a rational  philoso- 
phy requires  both.  Again:  the  uncultured  savage  man  projects 
his  own  conscious  pcrsoiial  will  into  every  object  of  nature  ; the 
modern  materialist,  on  the  contrary,  injects  material  forces  into 
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the  realm  of  personal  consciousness ; but  a rational  philosophy, 
again,  requires  the  complete  distinctness  of  these  two. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  first,  that  the  idea  of  a causative  nexus 
between  successive  phenomena  is  a primary  perception,  and 
therefore  ineradicable  and  certain.  Also,  analysis  shows  that  all 
causative  force  originates  in  will.  And  lastly,  culture  and  rea- 
son inevitably  carry  us  upward  to  the  idea  of  one  personal  will — 
the  First  Cause  of  all  things.  Science  may  sometimes  obscure, 
but  cannot  destroy,  this  idea.  Evolution,  which  was  supposed 
by  many  to  have  destroyed  it  forever,  has  only  temporarily 
obscured  it,  in  the  minds  of  the  unreflecting,  by  the  supposed 
identity  of  evolution  with  materialism ; but  from  this  temporary 
eclipse  it  will  emerge  with  even  greater  splendor.  For,  observe  : 
all  the  effects  known  to  us  in  nature  are  finite ; therefore,  a 
cause,  a personal  will , which  only  determines  these  effects 
separately , by  successive  acts,  must  also  be  finite  like  ourselves. 
But  a will  which  by  one  eternal  act  determines  the  evolution  and 
sustentation  of  an  infinite  cosmos  must  itself  be  infinite.  Thus 
only  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  evolution  do  we  rise  to  a just 
conception  of  the  First  Cause. 

2.  The  argument  from  Design. — But  if  the  idea  of  cause  car- 
ries us  back  inevitably  to  a personal  will , the  idea  of  design 
carries  us  back  inevitably  to  a personal  intelligence.  It  is  this 
idea  which  has  been  most  persistenly  attacked.  The  material- 
ist insists  that  the  idea  of  personality  of  Deity,  and  especially 
the  argument  from  design,  has  been  shaken  more  and  more  in 
proportion  as  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  reduced  to 
law;  that  its  last  stronghold  has  been  the  origin  of  species  by 
direct  miraculous  creation,  and  that  this  last  stronghold  has  been 
stormed  by  evolution.  It  has  become  the  fashion,  therefore, 
for  materialistic  scientists  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  design  as  a “ car- 
penter’s theory  of  the  universe”  no  longer  tenable  in  the  light 
of  modern  science — as  an  expiring  and  almost  vanished  super- 
stition. Now  nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  such  a 
notion.  The  argument  from  design  is  untouched,  and  must  ever 
remain  untouched,  by  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  design 
remains  ever  the  same,  but  our  conceptions  of  the  Designer  is 
infinitely  exalted — the  basis  of  natural  religion  remains,  but  the 
character  of  our  natural  religion  is  infinitely  ennobled. 
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In  any  case  of  supposed  structural  contrivance,  whether 
human  or  natural,  the  evidence  of  design  is  not  in  the  materials , 
but  in  the  use  of  them ; not  in  the  parts , but  in  the  adjustment 
of  parts  for  a purpose.  Design,  adjustment,  purpose,  are  not 
material  things,  but  relations  perceivable  only  by  intelligence, 
and  therefore  conceivable  only  as  the  result  of  intelligence.  It 
is  simply  impossible  to  talk  about  such  supposed  contrivances 
without  using  words  which  imply  design,  or  even  to  think  of 
them  without  implicitly  assuming  intelligence.  It  can  make  no 
difference  how  the  materials  originated,  or  whether  they  ever 
originated  at  all ; it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  con- 
trivance was  brought  about  at  once  or  by  a slow  process  of  evo- 
lution. The  remoteness  of  the  end  cannot  affect  the  design, 
but  only  our  idea  of  the  Designer,  exalting  it  more  and  more 
in  proportion  as  the  process  is  more  indirect,  and  the  final  result 
more  remote. 

This  last  statement  I wish  now  to  enforce.  Without  attempt- 
ing here  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  argument  from  design 
(tho  I believe  that  its  validity  can  indeed  be  shown),  I wish  to 
show  that,  admitting  its  validity  in  any  case  or  on  any  view  of 
creation,  the  theory  of  evolution  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  argument,  exalts  infinitely  our  conceptions  of  the  Designer. 

The  change  which  ought  to  and  will  eventually  take  place 
here  under  the  guidance  of  evolution  is  exactly  analogous  to 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  natural  theology  in  every  direc- 
tion under  the  influence  of  culture,  especially  of  scientific  cul- 
ture. For  example  : the  uncultured  savage  sees  a separate  god 
in  every  object.  Gradually,  as  culture  progresses,  his  gods 
become  fewer  and  nobler,  until  in  the  most  advanced  culture 
man  recognizes  the  One  infinite  cause  and  director  of  all.  God 
is  still  in  every  phenomenon,  but  now  no  longer  as  separate  gods, 
but  only  separate  manifestations  of  one.  Thus  science  indeed 
takes  away  our  gods,  but  only  to  compel  us  to  seek  nobler  and 
nobler  ones,  until  we  reach  the  only  true  God. 

Again  : This  one  God,  even  when  the  conception  is  reached, 
is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  such  an  one  as  ourselves, 
only  possessing  far  greater  power ; but  culture  exalts  our  con- 
ception of  Him  to  a higher  and  higher  plane,  until  we  recognize 
that  neither  in  Nature  nor  in  Providence  are  His  ways  like  our 
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ways.  The  infinite  perfection  of  His  nature  is  seen  in  the 
invariableness  of  His  processes,  and  the  inviolableness  of  His 
laws.  Thus  culture  simplifies  while  it  purifies  and  ennobles, 
but  cannot  destroy,  our  conceptions  of  Deity. 

Or  again : I suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of 
religion  is  conditioned  on  our  sense  of  the  Infinite , the  incompre- 
hensible, the  mysterious.  Now  it  seems  to  be  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  inevitable  effect  of  science  is  more  and  more  to 
remove  mystery,  and  many  boldly  avow  that  the  final  issue 
must  be  the  complete  destruction  of  all  mystery,  and  therefore 
of  all  religion.  But  not  so:  there  is  only  a constant  change — 
an  evolution — in  the  form  of  mystery.  To  the  uncultured 
savage  there  is  in  every  object  a separate  mystery.  The  func- 
tion of  science  is  indeed,  by  explanation , to  destroy  these  sepa- 
rate mysteries.  But  what  is  explanation  but  reducing  them  to 
fewer  and  grander  mysteries?  and  these  again  by  explanation  to 
still  fewer  and  grander,  until  in  the  ideally  perfect  science  all 
separate  and  partial  mysteries  are  swallowed  up  and  absorbed 
by  the  one  all-embracing  infinite  mystery — the  mystery  of  exist- 
ence, of  order,  of  law  ; and  this  again  is  explained  only  by  the 
mystery  of  the  one  infinite  intelligent  cause.  There  is  still  mys- 
tery in  each  object,  but  no  longer  a separate  mystery — only 
a separate  manifestation  of  one.  To  illustrate:  the  known  in 
the  midst  of  the  unknov/n  may  be  likened  to  a small  circle  of 
light  in  the  midst  of  infinite  surrounding  darkness.  The  mission 
of  science  is,  by  eternal  warfare  with  ignorance,  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  that  circle.  But  in  proportion  as  the  circle  of  light 
increases,  so  also  does  the  circumference  of  darkness.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  comprehensible  increases,  so  also  do  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  comprehensible  and  the  incomprehen- 
sible, which  is  the  region  of  mystery.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
as  our  knowledge  increases,  in  the  same  proportion  are  we 
impressed  with  a more  overwhelming  sense  of  the  infinity  of 
mystery. 

Or  again,  and  finally:  A similar  change  takes  place  in  our 
idea  of  creation.  At  first  every  object  is  a separate  creation,  a 
manufacture.  With  advancing  knowledge,  especially  with  advanc- 
ing science,  these  separate  creative  acts  become  fewer  and  nobler, 
until  in  evolution  all  are'  embraced  and  swallowed  up  in  one 
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eternal  act  of  creation — a never-ceasing  procession  of  divine 
energy. 

So  also  precisely  is  it  with  the  effect  of  science,  and  especially 
of  evolution,  on  the  idea  of  design.  To  the  uncultured  there  is 
a distinct  and  separate  design  in  every  separate  work  of  nature, 
as  there  is  in  every  separate  work  of  man,  especially  of  the 
uncultured  man  working  directly  with  his  hands  only.  As 
science  progresses,  all  these  separate,  petty,  anthropomorphic 
designs  are  merged  into  fewer  and  grander  designs,  until  finally 
in  evolution  we  reach  the  one  infinite  all-embracing  design, 
stretching  across  infinite  space  and  infinite  time,  which  includes 
and  predetermines  and  absorbs  every  possible  separate  design. 
There  is  still  design  in  every  object,  but  no  longer  a separate 
design,  only  a separate  manifestation  of  one  infinite  design. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  this  grand  idea  without  a sense 
of  sacred  joy,  an  almost  painful  exaltation  of  mind  ; and  yet 
many  Christians  seem  to  fear  evolution  as  diminishing  the  glory, 
if  not  destroying  the  idea,  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reach  through  nature  a worthy  conception  of  Him 
except  through  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Will  any  one  deny 
that  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  has  tended  to  ennoble 
and  purify  our  conception  of  Deity?  Would  any  Christian- wil- 
lingly give  up  this  sublime  conception?  In  another  generation 
I am  convinced  Christians  will  cherish  in  an  equal  degree  the 
theory  of  universal  evolution.  For  precisely  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation is  related  to  infinite  space , so  is  the  law  of  evolution  related 
to  infinite  time ; precisely  as  the  one  is  related  to  sustentation , so 
is  the  other  related  to  creation.  As  the  law  of  gravitation  proves 
that  the  same  law  which  controls  the  falling  of  a stone  guides 
also  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  fiery  course,  so  the  law  of  evo- 
lution shows  that  the  same  law  which  now  governs  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  from  germ-cell  to  maturity,  has  also  guided 
the  development  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  through  infi- 
nite time,  from  primal  chaos  to  its  present  condition.  No  new 
law  is  seen,  nor  change  of  purpose,  but  the  ceaseless  activity  of 
Deity  is  exercised  only  in  the  eternal  unfolding  of  the  original 
conception.  Thus  as  the  law  of  gravitation  binds  together  the 
whole  universe  of  space  into  a beautiful  cosmos,  even  so  the  law 
of  evolution  binds  together  the  whole  universe  of  time  into  a 
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no  less  beautiful  and  orderly  but  less  understood  time  cosmos. 
If  the  former  law,  as  does  no  other,  illustrates  that  glorious 
attribute  of  Deity — His  omnipresence  in  space,  the  latter,  as  no 
other,  illustrates  that,  if  possible,  still  more  glorious  attribute — 
His  unchangeable  omnipresence  in  time. 

It  is  true  that  in  all  evolution  some  steps  are  still  inscrutable 
to  us.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  evolution  of  the  organic 
kingdom.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  first  appearance  of  life, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  reason  and  moral  sense  in  the  history 
of  the  earth.  These  steps  are  to  us  still  each  a separate  mystery, 
and  therefore  seem  to  require  a more  direct  interference  of 
Divine  energy.  We  may  hereafter  understand  these  better,  and 
the  separate  mystery  will  disappear  ; or  they  may  remain  forever 
inscrutable  to  us.  ' In  my  article  on  “ Man’s  Place  in  Nature  ” I 
have  tried  to  make  the  latter  more  intelligible.  At  least  one 
must  forever  remain  inscrutable,  viz.,  the  origin  of  matter  and 
the  impregnation  of  primal  chaos  with  the  Divine  energy. 

But  it  will  doubtless  be  objected  that  evolutionists  ascribe 
the  progressive  changes  which  characterize  all  evolution  to  the 
action  of  forces  residing  in  the  thing  evolving,  and  that  this  is 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  evolution  as  understood  by  modern 
scientists,  and  as  distinguished  from  what  might  be  called 
Agassizian  evolution,  i.e.,  the  development  of  a work  of  art 
under  the  hand  of  the  Divine  artist  by  successive  interferences 
according  to  a preordained  plan.  I admit  that  evolution  must 
be  ascribed  to  what  we  usually  call  resident  forces  ; but  resident 
only  in  the  sense  that  all  the  forces  of  nature  are  resident — 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  physical  forces  which  sustain  the 
solar  system,  or  the  vital  forces  which  determine  the  growth 
of  the  animal  body,  are  resident.  This  of  course  does  not  touch 
that  deeper  question — that  deepest  of  all  philosophical  questions 
— viz.,  the  relation  of  natural  forces  to  the  Divine  energy.  I 
myself  cannot  think  that  natural  forces  are  really  resident  in  the 
same  absolute  sense  in  which  we  commonly  regard  them,  i.e., 
that  they  are  independent,  efficient,  self-acting  agents.  On  the 
contrary,  in  an  important  sense  they  must  be  regarded  by  the 
philosophical  thinker  as  the  ever-present,  all-pervading,  ever- 
acting  energy  of  Deity.  I do  not  dwell  farther  on  this  impor- 
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tant  point  because  I have  treated  of  it  in  a previous  article.1  But 
to  science  as  science  the  idea  of  resident  forces  is  a necessary 
working  hypothesis.  It  is  the  work-clothes  of  science,  which 
must  be  put  off  only  when  we  return  home  to  our  innermost  and 
highest  thoughts,  whether  religious  or  philosophical.  We  only 
insist  that  creation,  or  the  origin  of  things,  should  be  put  on  the 
same  ground  as  sustentation,  and  that  the  evolution  of  the  cosmos , 
or  of  the  organic  kingdom,  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  evolution  of  the  embryo.  If  science,  in  speaking  of  the  forces 
determining  the  origin  of  species  or  the  origin  of  worlds  as  resi- 
dent, thereby  puts  God  out  of  the  category  of  maker,  then  also 
science,  in  speaking  of  the  forces  which  sustain  the  solar  system 
or  determine  the  evolution  of  the  embryo  as  resident,  thereby 
puts  God  out  of  the  category  of  sustainer  of  the  cosmos,  or  of 
maker  of  each  one  of  us  individually. 

To  one  who  looks  upon  the  subject  in  this  way — who  regards 
science  as  the  study  of  the  modes  of  Divine  work — there  seems 
to  be  a strange  perversity  in  the  human  mind  in  regard  to  the 
works  of  nature.  No  sooner  do  we  find  out  how  a thing  is  made, 
than  we  say  it  was  not  made  at  all,  or  it  made  itself.  Thus,  for 
example,  so  long  as  the  manner  of  origin  of  worlds  was  wholly 
incomprehensible,  we  all  supposed,  from  the  order  and  beauty  of 
their  movements,  that  they  must  have  had  an  intelligent  maker. 
But  no  sooner  did  some  one  suggest  how  they  were  probably 
made,  the  process  by  which  they  were  gradually  formed,  and 
the  forces  by  which  they  are  moved,  but  immediately  we  cry 
out,  “ See  ! they  require  no  maker  at  all ! ” Or  again  : so  long 
as  the  origin  of  species  was  an  insoluble  mystery,  we  agreed,  from 
the  wonderful  structure  of  organisms  and  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  parts  to  fulfil  certain  ends,  that  there  must  have  been 
a wise  and  skilful  designer.  But  no  sooner  does  some  one  sug- 
gest how  the  thing  was  done,  but  we  conclude  there  is  neither 
design  nor  designer.  Now,  do  we  behave  so  in  regard  to  any 
human  work?  Yes,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  thaumaturgist, 
the  magician.  Here,  indeed,  our  wonder,  our  admiration,  our 
faith,  ceases  when  we  understand  the  process.  But  in  any  hon- 
est work,  on  the  contrary,  our  admiration  only  grows  in  proportion 
1 “ Man’s  Place  in  Nature,”  Princeton  Review,  Nov.  1878, 
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as  we  understand  better  the  process  by  which  the  end  is  reached. 
Shall  we  then  regard  the  Divine  worker  as  the  prince  of  thauma- 
turgists,  seeking  ever  to  hide  His  processes  from  us;  and  there- 
fore when  we  find  them  out  must  our  admiration  cease  and  our 
faith  be  lost  ? Or  should  we  not  rather  regard  Him  as  a loving 
Father,  anxious  to  teach  us  by  revealing  His  processes  to  us  in 
proportion  to  our  efforts  to  learn,  and  therefore  admire  and  love 
the  more  in  proportion  as  we  understand  better.  He  who  sees 
only  the  results  of  the  operation  of  Bell’s  telephone,  but  under- 
stands not  the  process,  can  regard  it  only  with  stupid  wonder  ; 
but  to  him  who  understands  fully  the  principles  of  its  working, 
it  is  a source  of  high  intellectual  delight.  So  also  so  long  as  the 
process  of  the  Divine  work  is  inscrutable  to  us,  we  can  only 
regard  it  with  awe  and  reverence ; but  when  we  understand 
somewhat  the  process  or  law  by  which  the  same  is  accomplished, 
the  only  rational  change  which  should  take  place  in  our  minds 
is  not  a change  of  attitude,  not  a loss  of  faith,  but  an  increase  of 
our  reverence,  and  an  adding  thereto  of  intelligent  admiration. 

3.  Question  of  Immortality. — By  many  philosophers  the  exist- 
ence of  an  immortal  spirit  in  man  is  supposed,  and  probably 
truly  supposed,  to  be  a primary  perception,  and  therefore  inca- 
pable of  proof  by  reasoning,  because  already  more  certain 
than  any  result  reached  by  reasoning.  As  the  existence  of  the 
external  world  is  given  directly  in  sense-perception,  so  the  essen- 
tial activity  of  spirit  is  given  directly  in  consciousness  as  its  cor- 
relative. As  mind  through  sense  perceives,  not  impressions 
only,  but  external  things , so  also  mind  in  consciousness  per- 
ceives self  as  an  internal  thing , the  correlative  of  the  external. 
Self-consciousness,  therefore,  is  the  direct  cognition  of  spirit  as 
essence.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  Intuitionalists. 

By  others,  the  same  conclusion  is  indirectly  but  no  less  cer- 
tainly reached,  as  follows  : We  are  intensely  conscious  of  activity, 
and  therefore  compelled  to  believe  implicitly  in  whatever  con- 
stitutes the  basis  and  underlying  necessary  condition  of  our 
activity.  Thus,  as  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  external 
world,  tho  incapable  of  proof  by  reason,  because  such  Relief  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  our  physical  activity  in  a material  world, 
so  are  we  compelled  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a spiritual 
world  tho  incapable  of  proof  by  reasoning,  because  such  belief 
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is  a necessary  condition  of  our  spiritual  and  moral  activity,  and 
especially  of  the  attainment  of  our  moral  or  spiritual  ideal — the 
true  end  of  our  existence.  For  if  without  God  there  is  no  ade- 
quate First  Cause  of  nature,  without  immortality  there  is  no 
adequate  end  or  Final  Cause  of  man’s  existence.  Belief  in  God 
and  immortality  is  necessary  for  our  moral  activity,  therefore  we 
must  postulate  them  as  true:  belief  here  rests  not  on  logical,  but 
on  moral  grounds,  is  not  a logical,  but  a moral  necessity.  True, 
we  cannot  logically  prove  spirit  any  more  than  we  can  matter, 
but  as  the  postulation  of  matter  explains  all  the  phenomfena  of 
nature,  so  the  postulation  of  spirit  explains  all  the  phenomena 
of  human  life. 

Or  the  same  idea  may  be  otherwise  put  thus  : There  is  an 
eternally  necessary  and  indissoluble  connection  between  the  true 
and  the  good.  We  ail,  and  none  more  than  the  materialist, 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  connection  in  one  direction.  All 
admit  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  truth  shall  not  become  finally 
useful.  All  admit  that  there  is  nothing  true  which  shall  not 
become  also  at  last  good.  Its  good  may  not  show  itself  at  once — 
perhaps  not  in  the  same  century,  nor  even  in  the  same  millen- 
nium ; but  at  some  time  it  will  appear.  Its  life  may  remain  dor- 
mant for  ages,  but  if  it  have  the  germinal  principle  of  truth  it 
must  finally  develop  and  bear  fruit  in  material  or  spiritual  bless- 
ings. We  are  all  willing  to  admit  this  ; but  the  converse  is  no  less 
certainly  true.  Whatever  doctrine  is  certainly  and  in  the  long-run 
good,  whatever  belief  is  fraught  with  blessings  to  man,  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  man,  which  are  the 
laws  of  God,  and  therefore  must  be  true.  Every  good— if  it  be  a 
real  good — is  such  by  virtue  of  a contained  truth.  The  form  of 
the  truth  maybe  misapprehended,  but  the  germ  of  a truth  must 
be  there,  tho  perhaps  mingled  with  much  error  of  form.  Now 
belief  in  God  and  immortality  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
emergence  of  humanity  out  of  animality  (if  we  take  that  view), 
and  of  the  whole  subsequent  progress  of  humanity  from  savage- 
ism  to  civilization.  That  which  forms  the  underlying  condition 
of  human  existence  and  human  moral  improvement,  and  there- 
fore indirectly  of  all  improvement,  must  be  an  objective  reality. 
A tree  which  has  borne  all  the  most  worthy  fruit  must  have  its 
roots  in  eternal  truth. 
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Or  to  put  it  yet  another  way  : In  a recent  article  ’ Prof.  Hux- 
ley states  with  characteristic  clearness  the  alternative  beliefs, 
materialistic  and  spiritualistic,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  sen- 
sation and  all  other  mental  phenomena ; and  with  equally  char- 
acteristic frankness  and  honesty  admits  that  the  one  view  is 
a priori  as  probable  as  the  other,  but  thinks  that  both  are 
equally  incapable  of  proof.  Neither,  he  thinks,  therefore  can 
be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a convenient  working  hypothe- 
sis. Many  will  disagree  with  him  in  this;  but  let  it  be  admitted 
for  the  sake  of  argument.  Since  then,  he  says,  he  must  choose 
among  these  possible  working  hypotheses,  he  will  choose  the 
simplest,  viz.,  the  materialistic.  In  other  words,  he  selects  the 
materialistic  view,  tho  he  admits  that  it  is  no  more  probable 
than  the  other,  because  this  is  for  him  the  better  working  hypothe- 
sis. In  answer,  I would  say  that  it  may  indeed  be  the  better 
working  hypothesis  for  the  physiologist  and  biologist,  but  the 
very  worst  possible  working  hypothesis  not  only  for  the  Chris- 
tian, but  also  for  the  moralist,  the  philanthropist,  the  statesman, 
and  jurist.  If,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  we  must  choose  a good 
working  hypothesis  for  activity  on  the  highest  plane  of  life, 
surely  there  cannot  be  the  slighest  hesitation  as  to  which  we 
ought  to  choose.1 2 

The  argument  for  immortality,  then,  briefly  stands  thus : 
i.  There  is  a direct  perception  of  essential  activity  or  of  spirit 
revealed  in  consciousness  as  the  correlative  of  the  external 
world  or  matter  revealed  in  sense.  2.  A belief  in  immortality 
is  a necessary  condition  of  moral  activity  and  growth,  and  there- 
fore the  belief  must  have  a corresponding  reality.  These  two 
seem  conclusive  enough  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to 


1 Popular  Science  Monthly , May  1879, 

8 Some  may  object  that  I have  all  along  directed  my  attack  against  materialism , 
whereas  agnosticism  is  the  more  fashionable  philosophy  just  now.  To  such  I 
would  reply,  that  the  two  are  practically  identical ; for  modern  agnosticism  chooses 
materialism  as  its  working  hypothesis.  Kant  was  also  an  agnostic,  but  chose  the 
spiritual  theory  of  mental  phenomena,  because  absolutely  necessary  as  a working 
hypothesis  on  the  higher  planes  of  human  activity.  But  the  modern  agnostic 
chooses  the  materialistic  theory  as  the  better  working  hypothesis  on  the  lower 
plane  of  material  science.  Kant,  the  agnostic,  therefore  was  a rational  believer  in 
God,  immortality,  and  moral  freedom,  while  the  modern  agnostic  is  a sceptic  in 
regard  to  all  of  these. 
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man  alone ; but  the  objection  to  all  this  which  comes  from  evo- 
lution is  obvious.  I.  The  gradation  between  man  and  ani- 
mals and  between  animals  and  plants  seems  to  compel  us  to 
include  these  also,  and  thus  spirit  becomes  synonymous  with 
life ; and,  2.  The  correlation  of  vital  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal forces  seems  to  compel  us  to  include  all  matter  in  the 
same  category.  Thus  immortality  becomes  nothing  more  than 
conservation  of  energy,  and  we  secure  immortality  only  by  losing 
conscious  personality.  It  was  to  meet  this  objection  that  my 
article  on  “ Man’s  Place  in  Nature”  was  written.  I tried  to 
show,  that,  supposing  there  be  such  an  intimate  relation  between 
man’s  spirit  and  the  anima  of  animals,  the  vital  principle  of  plants 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  forces  of  inorganic  nature,  yet  in 
the  evolution  of  man’s  spirit  from  these  lower  forms  (as  in  all 
evolution)  at  certain  stages  of  development  or  planes  of  eleva- 
tion new  capabilities  and  powers  suddenly  appear.  Such  a criti- 
cal period,  such  a birth  into  a higher  plane,  occurred  with  the 
appearance  of  man  ; and  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  new 
birth  was  the  capacity  of  independent  life  or  immortality. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  modern  science  does  not  and  cannot 
touch  the  positive  basis  on  which  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
spirit  rests  (and  no  one  sees  this  more  clearly  than  Prof.  Hux- 
ley) ; it  only  confuses  us  with  the  difficulty  of  clearly  conceiv- 
ing how  it  became  so  (for  modern  science  insists  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  how).  This  difficulty  I hope  I have  in  some  degree 
removed  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  for  in  it  I try  to 
show  that  not  only  is  immortality  not  inconsistent  with  evolu- 
tion, but  is  the  crowning  act,  the  only  rational  completion  of 
evolution. 

4.  Question  of  the  Miraculous. — Closely  connected  with  the 
last  is  the  question  of  the  miraculous , including,  of  course,  the 
question  of  revelation.  The  beliefs  in  God  and  immortality  have 
been  always  and  rightly  regarded  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
religion  of  any  kind.  But  surely  next  to  these  comes  the  belief 
in  a divine  scheme  of  human  moral  improvement  by  a revelation 
of  Himself.  Now  I again  assert  that  the  rationality  or  irra- 
tionality of  such  a belief  cannot  be  affected  by  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  nor  indeed  by  any  scientific  doctrine  whatever. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  antithesis  “ matter  and  spirit  ” 
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is  to  us  in  the  present  condition,  or  indeed  in  any  possible  con- 
dition of  human  knowledge  fundamental.  If  so,  then  the  same 
laws  and  processes  cannot  reign  throughout  both  realms.  Their 
processes  must  for  us  be  different,  and  therefore,  from  the  purely 
material  point  of  view,  those  of  spirit  must  seem  supernatural. 
The  activity  of  spirit  in  its  highest  moral  relations  must  from 
the  pure  material  point  of  view  be  forever  incomprehensible, 
because  irreducible  to  material  laws.  It  matters  not  how  the 
human  spirit  originated — whether  suddenly  or  by  evolution  : its 
recognition  of  self  and  of  God  immediately  and  necessarily  de- 
termines new  and  higher — i.e.,  moral — relations  with  other  human 
spirits  and  with  God.  It  is  true  that  in  the  complex  of  phe- 
nomena, material  and  spiritual,  which  make  up  human  life,  sci- 
ence must  ever  strive  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  to  material 
laws  ; for  this  is  her  domain,  and  she  must  extend  it  as  far  as 
possible.  But  there  will  always  remain  a large  residuum  of  phe- 
nomena, and  that  the  highest  and  most  characteristic,  which 
will  never  yield,  because  they  lie  beyond  her  domain.  This 
region  of  activity  of  pure  spirit,  and  especially  of  the  action  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  on  man  for  his  highest  good,  either  directly  or 
through  nature — this  is  the  only  legitimate  domain  of  the  miracu- 
lous. 

Or  to  put  it  differently:  Surely  no  portion  of  man’s  nature 
is  more  fundamental  and  essential  than  his  religious  nature,  and 
therefore  none  which  more  imperatively  demands  satisfaction  of 
its  cravings  or  food  for  its  growth.  As  knowledge  is  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the  intellect,  so  certain  beliefs  are  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature.  As  there  must  be 
objective  reality  in  the  things  which  constitute  the  materials  of 
knowledge,  so  there  must  be  also  objective  realities  correspond- 
ing to  fundamental  and  universal  religious  beliefs.  It  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  this  conclusion  except  by  an  agnosticism  which 
destroys  science  as  well  as  religion.  Now,  as  the  necessary  basis 
of  abstract  or  natural  religion  is  a belief  in  God  and  immortality, 
so  the  necessary'  basis  of  a practical  religion  which  shall  affect 
men’s  lives  is  a belief  in  a divine  plan  for  man’s  moral  improve- 
ment and  the  dealing  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the  human  spirit 
either  directly  or  through  nature  for  that  purpose.  If  God  is  in- 
deed our  spiritual  Father;  if  we  are  indted  not  only  His  creatures 
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but  also  His  children ; if  we  are  indeed  endowed  with  a moral 
nature  which  establishes  with  Him  relations  different  from  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  His  works;  if  we  alone  of  all  His  works 
rise  above  nature  and  enter  into  higher — i.e.,  moral  and  personal 
— relations  with  Him:  if  all  this  be  true,  then  it  is  natural,  nay, 
it  is  necessary,  that  in  accordance  with  these  higher  relations 
there  should  be  a different  and  a more  direct  influence,  a freer 
and  more  personal  communion  between  Him  and  us.  If  man 
indeed  transcends  nature,  then  must  his  relations  with  God  and 
the  modes  of  intercommunication  also  transcend  natural  modes. 
If  the  miraculous  in  the  pure  course  of  nature  is  inconceivable, 
since  it  would  limit  the  power  and  anthropomorphize  the  char- 
acter of  Deity,  then  natural  modes  of  communication  between 
God’s  Spirit  and  man’s  are  also  inconceivable,  since  such  coer- 
cive modes  would  destroy  the  moral  freedom  of  man. 

This,  then,  is  the  proper  domain  of  all  processes  which  tran- 
scend the  ordinary  processes  of  nature — i.e.,  of  the  miraculous. 
The  sooner,  therefore,  the  friends  of  religion  cease  to  look  for, 
or  desire  or  expect  to  find,  evidences  of  the  miraculous  in  the 
pure  course  of  nature;  the  sooner  they  limit  it  to  God’s  deal- 
ings with  man  as  a free  moral  agent,  either  directly  or  through 
nature — the  better.  Even  here  they  will  doubtless  be  attacked, 
but  not  by  true  science,  for  it  is  beyond  her  domain.  Even 
here  they  will  be  attacked  by  those  philosophers  who  deny  the 
moral  freedom  of  man,  but  here  in  their  own  domain  they  are 
impregnable. 

But  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  this,  their  legitimate 
domain,  the  friends  of  religion  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
the  church  have  been  engaged  in  a vain  attempt  to  defend  the 
miraculous  in  the  pure  course  of  nature,  and  therefore  religion 
has  been  put  in  the  false  and  humiliating  position  of  giving 
ground  step  by  step  before  the  steady  advance  of  science,  and 
the  faith  of  many  suffer  irreparable  injury.  First,  the  battle- 
ground is  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar  system,  then  it  is  the 
universal  law  of  gravitation,  then  it  is  the  antiquity  of  the  earth, 
then  the  antiquity  of  man.  Thus  intrenchment  after  intrench- 
ment  has  been  abandoned  which  ought  never  to  have  been  held. 
The  miraculous  origin  of  all  inorganic  forms , such  as  continents 
and  seas,  mountains  and  valleys,  have  long  been  given  up,  and 
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only  organic  forms  remained.  This  is  at  best  a forlorn  hope,  a 
poor  last  ditch , differing  in  no  important  respect  from  those 
already  abandoned,  and  therefore  must  be  abandoned  in  its 
turn.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  for  the  cause  of  true 
religion. 

There  was  a time  when  theology  claimed  the  whole  domain 
of  knowledge,  as  the  priesthood  did  that  of  power.  Step  by 
step  she  has  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  retire  within  the 
limits  of  her  own  domain.  On  the  other  hand,  science,  flushed 
with  victory,  has  crossed  the  border,  and  would  now  claim  all 
for  herself.  But  she  also  must  be  driven  back  to  her  own  place, 
and  the  domain  of  each  be  settled  forever  by  philosophy. 

Thus,  then,  there  should  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
truth  or  error,  the  acceptance  or  rejection,  of  evolution  cannot 
affect  any  fundamental  question  of  religious  belief.  Its  accept- 
ance, indeed,  destroys  our  lower  anthropomorphic  notions  of 
Deity  and  His  modes  of  working,  but  this  only  compels  us  to 
form  higher  and  juster  conceptions.  Thus  its  effect,  like  that 
of  all  science  and  all  knowledge,  is  only  to  purify  and  ennoble 
our  religious  faith. 


Joseph  Le  Conte. 
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UR  age  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  all  the 


philosophical  schools  worthy  of  mention,  otherwise  so 
divergent,  unite  in  postulating  some  kind  of  an  authoritative 
moral  code.  The  value  of  such  an  agreement  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, for,  without  a fundamental  moral  premise,  argument 
is  futile  and  only  recrimination  possible.  Such  a premise  can 
be  established  only  arbitrarily,  and  it  is  well  that  it  was  not  left 
for  this  generation,  when  the  arbitrary  is  unfashionable  and  un- 
popular, to  perform  a task  so  disagreeable  yet  so  necessary. 
Duty,  however,  is  a word  and  a thing  so  universally  recognized 
that  it  may  without  hesitation  be  accepted  as  the  primary  pos- 
tulate of  a practical  science  ; for  while  it  cannot  be  argued  into 
existence,  neither  can  it  be  argued  out,  since  it  is  no  less  well 
established  than  the  fundamental  logical  postulates.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  enter  the  discussion  about  the  origin 
of  this  necessary  feeling.  All  parties  admit  its  necessity,  and 
thereby  affirm  that  it  is  the  correlative  of  an  objective  fact : one 
because  it  supposes  a pre-established  harmony  between  the  neces- 
sary exercises  of  the  soul  and  the  objective  world ; another  be- 
cause it  believes  in  an  intuitive  apprehension  of  universal  fact ; 
and  yet  another  because  it  assumes  that  all  these  practical  neces- 
sities of  psychical  action  are  a transcript  of  the  external  produced 

1 Since  this  article  was  completed,  has  come  into  mj'  hands  the  able  post- 
humous treatise  of  Prof.  Herbert,  “Modern  Realism  Examined,”  which  follows 
almost  the  same  line  of  argument  with  much  more  elaboration  and  a wealth  of 
learning  that  puts  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  humble  production,  the  only  apology 
for  whose  publication  now  is  that  Prof.  Herbert’s  discussion  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  that  recognition  of  which  I believe  it  worthy.  Tho  strongly 
tempted,  I have  refrained  from  making  any  changes  after  reading  his  work,  since 
to  have  begun  to  do  so  must  have  reduced  my  essay  to  a mere  review  of  his. 
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by  a continuous  adjustment  to  the  environment.  In  any  case, 
therefore,  the  practically  absolute  subjective  necessity  and  its 
correlation  with  a relatively  universal  objective  reality  is  undis- 
puted. 

This  moral  law  may  be  classed  in  the  category  of  necessary 
postulates  of  psychical  action.  The  word  “ necessary”  intends 
no  metaphysical  assumption.  It  may  be  the  necessity  of  organ- 
ized experience.  It  differs  from  the  necessary  mathematical  and 
logical  postulates  in  that  it  is  a necessity  of  volition  as  well  as 
of  thought.  A necessity  of  thought  is  purely  formal,  and  de- 
pends upon  circumstances  for  its  matter  in  any  particular  case. 
A moral  necessity  combines  a necessary  law  of  thought  with  an 
equally  necessary  volition.  Intelligence  and  volition  thus  pro- 
duce purpose,  which  is  the  projection  of  itself  by  the  will  into 
an  intelligible  future.  Mere  volition  is  blind  and  bungling  ; mere 
intelligence  is  motionless.  Together  they  become  the  highest 
psychical  exercise — a purpose.1  In  proportion  as  they  are  recog- 
nized as  necessary  they  constitute  a moral  purpose.  The  psy- 
chological nature  of  the  volition,  qua  volition, may  not  be  peculiar. 
Nor  need  the  intellectual  content  of  the  law  differ  in  any  respect 
either  as  to  nature  or  origin  from  the  other  necessary  dicta  of 
thought.  The  conscious  necessity  of  volition  is  the  authority 
or  enacting  clause  of  the  law.  The  intelligence  expresses  the 
content.  They  are  so  far  distinct  that  loyalty  to  the  authority 
of  the  law  may  coexist  with  ignorance  of  much  of  its  content, 
and  vice  versa.  The  sanctions  of  the  law,  as  of  all  law,  lie  in 
penalties  actual  or  potential.  They  are  the  penalties  of  guilt 
for  the  volitional,  and  of  ignorance  or  folly  for  the  intellectual 
element.  There  appears  no  other  than  a shallow  sentimental 
reason  for  doubting  that  ignorance  and  folly  are  as  truly  disas- 
trous as  is  guilt.  With  ignorance  we  have  nothing  at  present. 
We  will  discuss  the  nature  of  the  volitional  necessity  or  moral 
authority  of  the  ethical  code.  The  penalties  which  sanction 


' A friend  suggests  that  the  words  “ volition”  and  “ purpose”  are  here  used 
somewhat  out  of  their  ordinary  signification.  It  may  be,  but  the  context  will 
explain  them,  and  the  excuse  for  making  thus  free  with  them  is  that,  in  the  collapse 
of  ambitious  theories  of  the  Will  which  had  to  maintain  an  army  of  words  to  sup- 
port their  pretensions,  many  valuable  words  have  been  thrown  out  of  definite 
employment.  For  the  present  we  may  all  take  a part  in  refixing  their  usage. 
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this  are  objective  and  subjective.  If  they  are  but  a registry  of 
facts  in  the  environment,  their  violation  involves  a maladjust- 
ment to  the  environment,  and  hence  penalty.  In  proportion  as 
a soul  is  so  well  organized  as  to  be  independent  of  the  fear  of 
the  environment,  it  has  made  the  laws  of  the  environment  its 
own  and  transferred  the  penalties  from  objective  to  subjective. 
It  cannot  violate  law  and  escape  penalties  somewhere.  With 
the  perfect  realization  of  personality  comes  the  complete  sub- 
jectifying of  the  law  and  a resentment  at  any  appeal  to  external 
coercion.  In  argument  among  equals  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
the  complete  personality  of  each,  and  to  waive  all  reference  to 
what  external  sanctions  there  may  be  of  this  volitional  necessity, 
and  to  rest  the  case  upon  the  authority  of  the  personal  organized 
or  increated  self-imposition  of  law.  Only  in  this  way  is  argu- 
ment possible  with  the  ultra-independent  adult  of  to-day. 

The  psychological  nature  of  this  authoritative  claim  of  con- 
science seems  to  be  that  the  will  is  so  endowed  by  creation  or 
inheritance  or  experience  with  a consciousness  that  acting  in  a 
certain  way  challenges  penalties,  that  altho  it  habitually  does 
act  in  that  way,  it  does  so  with  a suicidal  feeling  which  we 
call  a sense  of  guilt.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
authority  of  conscience  is  independent  of  and  superior  to  all 
theories  of  its  origin.  All  arguments  not  wholly  at  loose  ends 
proceed  from  recognized  generals  or  particulars  whose  certainty 
and  authority  are  superior  to  the  conclusions  sought.  But  con- 
science cannot  allow  anything  a certainty  superior  to  her  claims. 
She  is  sovereign  or  she  is  dethroned  and  defied.  To  suppose 
that  the  rights  of  conscience  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason 
is  to  assume  that  the  moral  postulates  are  inferior  in  authorita- 
tiveness to  the  logical.  The  origin  of  conscience  is  a proper 
question.  But  it  is  purely  historical,  genealogical ; that  is,  sci- 
entific. The  authority  of  conscience  is  de  facto,  like  that  of  gov- 
ernments, of  which  it  is  either  the  copy  or  the  original.  It  good- 
naturedly  allows  investigation  of  its  de  jure  position,  but  it  stakes 
thereby  nothing  of  its  authority,  and  suspends  no  one  of  its 
threatened  penalties.  Its  supremacy,  like  that  of  Caesar,  is  a 
prize  of  conquest,  and  can  afford  to  smile  at  legends  of  lulus 
and  /Eneas  and  the  gods.  Were  the  question  to  be  asked  other 
than  as  an  historical  one,  before  what  court  could  it  be  adjudged  ? 
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Assuredly  conscience  cannot  sit  in  judgment  upon  a question  of 
her  own  jurisdiction.  Nor  has  reason  any  jurisdiction  over  a 
case  of  volition.  Reason  has  no  penalty  that  reaches  the  will 
and  cannot  bring  a moral  accusation.  “ Reason,  meaning  the 
judgment  of  truth  or  falsehood,  can  never  of  itself  be  any  motive 
to  the  will”  (Hume).  Defiance  of  even  the  necessary  laws  of 
thought  only  proves  the  fool,  and  not  the  rogue.  There  is 
plainly  no  court  in  the  realm  of  personality  with  jurisdiction  to 
decide  in  a practical  case  upon  the  dc  jure  authority  of  con- 
science. Conscience  as  sovereign  recognizes  no  courts  not 
licensed  by  herself,  and  cannot  commit  suicide  by  granting  any 
permission  to  decide  on  her  right.  Whoever,  therefore,  practi- 
cally defers  submission  to  conscience  until  her  genealogy  is 
examined  has  placed  himself  outside  the  limits  of  her  forbear- 
ance, and  is  a sinner  in  every  sense  in  which  that  word  means 
anything.  If  a coercive  foreign  authority  were  postulated,  so 
that  the  soul  might  be  illustrated  by  a province  instead  of  a 
republic,  as  may  once  have  been  the  case,  then  indeed  an  appeal 
might  be  carried  away  from  conscience  to  the  superior  external 
court.  The  appeal  would  be  to  a Caesar  more  supreme  than 
conscience.  But  the  personality  of  those  who  are  here  addressed 
has  become  (prematurely,  it  may  be,  but  undeniably)  so  definite 
that  it  claims  the  right  to  exercise  its  private  judgment  upon 
the  credentials  of  any  asserted  external  authority.  And  of  this 
court  of  private  judgment  conscience  is  chief.  Whatever  homage, 
therefore,  is  paid  to  an  external  power  is  paid  in  the  exercise  of 
unfettered  freedom  recognizing  and  bowing  to  superiority  no 
longer  as  a vassal,  but  as  a worshipper.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  moral  law  as  to  its  authority  is  a de  facto  neces- 
sity of  volition,  the  firmness  of  whose  voice  and  the  direness  of 
whose  penalties  are  irrespective  of  genealogical  or  historical  or 
scientific  investigations  concerning  conscience. 

As  before  remarked,  the  mere  volition  without  intelligent 
direction  is  blind.  We  will  therefore  discuss  the  content  of  the 
moral  law.  This  consists  of  necessities  of  thought  indistinguish- 
able in  psychological  character  from  the  primary  data  of  mathe- 
matics. It  is  immaterial  whether  they  came  by  creative  fiat  of 
an  extra-phenomenal  cause  or  by  a continuity  of  phenomenal 
growth.  They  are  here,  and  a bona  fide  denial  is  as  impossible 
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in  their  case  as  in  that  of  the  mathematical  data.  Whether  they 
may  ever  be  transcended  is  of  no  present  practical  importance. 
Whatever  we  have  of  life  or  hope  we  are  compelled  to  wager 
on  the  objective  verity  of  the  mathematical  and  moral  laws  in 
all  the  spheres  of  experience  at  present  attainable.  The  integ- 
rity of  the  moral  code  is  also  independent  of  our  ability  to 
reduce  its  apparently  disjointed  statutes  under  one  formula. 
Scientific  instinct  as  well  as  practical  convenience  inspires  such 
an  attempt,  but  pending  its  success  the  statutes  are  no  less 
binding.  We  need  not  discuss  critically  the  tentative  reductions 
of  the  moral  code  to  a single  formula.  Enough  that  all  agree 
in  employing  the  word  persons  in  the  plural  number.  “Act 
so  and  so  toward  all  persons”  is . sufficiently  definite  for  our 
purpose,  and  indefinite  enough  for  general  acceptance.  This 
includes  self,  of  course,  and  is  usually  interpreted  as  altruistic. 
If  it  is,  we  are  now  for  the  first  time  outside  of  our  radically 
republican  selves.  We  refused  to  look  outside  for  a law,  refused 
to  allow  any  external  force  to  impose  one  upon  us,  refused  to  rec- 
ognize any  not  emanating  from  ourselves  and  administered  by 
the  courts  of  our  own  personality.  But  while  thus  self-sufficient 
and  independent  as  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  we  cannot  be 
so  as  to  its  object.  This  same  self-imposed  moral  law  commands 
me  to  go  out  of  myself  and  seek  other  persons  upon  whom  to 
exercise  it.  I am  urged  by  moral  imperatives  to  the  solution 
of  the  pressing  question  how  to  discover  persons  other  than 
myself.  The  law,  so  long  as  it  was  altogether  subjective  and  a 
matter  of  volitional  and  mental  necessity,  was  aristocratically 
oblivious  of  scientific  investigations  and  sense  experiences,  tho 
these  may  have  been  its  plebeian  ancestors ; yet  now  it  not  only 
needs  and  seeks  but  demands  the  assistance  of  science  in  the 
exploration  of  the  universe  in  search  of  persons  to  be  the 
objects  of  its  exercise.  Inductive  science  has  now  for  the -first 
time  some  place  in  the  moral  system — to  discover  its  objects. 
Let  me  take  the  lantern  of  science  and  look  for  a man. 

Defining  by  my  knowledge  of  myself,  a person  is  a complex 
of  psychical  phenomena  possessing  at  least  an  organic  unity  and 
classifiable  into  volition  and  intelligence  and  their  offspring — 
purpose.  Parallel  with  or  asymptotically  approaching  (as  to  the 
practical  possibility  of  discovering  the  point  of  tangency)  this 
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psychical  arc  is  a set  of  corresponding  physical  phenomena  exhib- 
iting a similar  organic  unity  with  changes  intelligible  and  involv- 
ing a future,  and  thus  constituting  adaptation  ; these  being  found 
invariably  associated  with  the  respectively  corresponding  psychi- 
cal phenomena.1  Besides  this  physical  organism  which  I call  my 
own  body,  I see  a great  many  other  similar  nuclei  of  changes 
intelligible  and  adapted  to  ends.  They  correspond  in  structure, 
having  a co-ordinated  set  of  members  with  a mechanism  increas- 
ing in  delicacy  and  intricacy  and  obscurity  until  it  disappears  in 
the  dark  chamber  of  the  brain.  This  mechanism  is  more  than 
a statue,  for  it  transforms  and  transmits  force.  It  differs  from 
a mannikin  in  that  its  mechanism  is  no  less  complex  than  my 
own,  and  for  that  reason  beyond  my  power  of  thorough  explana- 
tion. Like  my  own  body,  its  actions  can  be  classified  as  intelli- 
gently causal.  I therefore  infer  that,  like  my  own  body,  it  is 
associated  with  a parallel  psychical  experience.  I infer  that  cor- 
responding to  that  body  is  a consciousness  like  my  own.  Can  I 
justify  any  such  inference?  Can  this  eject — Prof.  Clifford  was 
well  aware  that  it  could  not  become  an  object — be  retained,  or 
must  it  be  banished  as  the  last  superstition  of  the  “theological 
age”?  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  that  the  inexorable 
decree  of  modern  science,  altho  not  intended  when  formulated 
to  cover  this  case,  does  so,  and  the  eject  must  go  to  the  lion’s  den. 
The  eject  worships  toward  Jerusalem.  It  is  a superstition,  and 
I must  destroy  it  in  the  name  of  science,  tho  it  leave  me  as 
lonely  as  Cain.  Science  accepts  but  one  kind  of  evidence  of 
external  realities — that  of  the  senses.  Every  process  of  reason- 
ing which  would  prove  an  objective  reality  must  have  sense 
perceptions  in  the  premises,  and  must  reach  conclusions  verifi- 
able by  the  senses.  “ If  there  be  a God,”  or  man,  “ in  the  uni- 
verse, I ought  to  be  able  to  weigh  him.”  If  I cannot  test  a 
thing  by  the  senses  or  prove  it  by  induction  from  facts  of  sense, 
I must  not  believe  it.  To  believe  it  would  be  a sin.  So  says 
Prof.  Clifford,  and  he,  being  canonized,  is  authority.5  But  another 

1 No  assumption  is  made  of  metaphysical  dualism.  Materialism  and  idealism 
must  acknowledge  the  persistent  polarity  of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  and 
that  is  all  I care  for. 

5 If  I seem  to  speak  irreverently  of  the  dead,  I beg  pardon  of  all  whose  phi- 
losophy allows  a place  for  reverence,  but  not  of  those  of  his  unquestioning  fol- 
lowers whose  minds  have  been  beclouded,  by  his  early  and  romantic  death,  to  the 
necessity  of  criticising  him.  ^ 
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consciousness  than  my  own  cannot  be  an  object  of  sense,  nor, 
therefore,  of  induction.  I legitimately  prove  by  induction  that 
other  bodies  are  like  my  own  ; that  they  are  centres  for  the 
transformation  of  physical  force ; that  their  actions  are  intelli- 
gible and  adapted  to  ends.  But  the  reasoning  by  which  I pass 
from  this  to  the  belief  that  associated  with  these  are  conscious 
centres  of  effort  and  intelligence  and  purpose  is  not  an  induc- 
tion, but  an  analogy.  Analogical  reasoning  is  notoriously  not 
conclusive,  but  only  illustrative.  In  this  case  the  major  pre- 
mise is  assumed  ; namely,  that  all  bodies  exhibiting  the  same 
physical  characteristics  as  my  own  are  accompanied  by  similar 
psychical  experiences.  Then  the  minor  being  proven  induc- 
tively, it  is  easy  to  draw  the  conclusion.  Sound  logic  must  pro- 
test against  the  major  as  a false  universal.  Without  its  assump- 
tion we  know  only  one  case  in  the  unnumbered  billions  where 
such  consciousness  exists.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a neces- 
sary belief,  for  science  is  busily  engaged  in  weeding  out  those 
supposed  necessary  beliefs  which  cannot  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  a fair  induction  from  sense  experiences.  Some  have  professed 
to  teach  that  the  belief  in  a God  was  necessary  ; on  the  assump- 
tion, we  presume,  of  this  as  a necessary  premise.  That  fact  is 
enough  to  damn  the  premise.  We  propose  to  show  farther  on 
that  its  admission  will  end  inevitably  in  a miserable  fiasco,  the 
“ reductio  ad  absurdum” — a God.  But  seriously  science  cannot 
tolerate  any  such  smuggling  in  of  mere  analogy  in  one  premise 
under  cover  of  the  induction  in  the  other.  Prof.  Clifford  confesses 
that,  but  says  that  the  world  long  ago  cut  the  knot.  Such  words 
from  one  of  his  pretensions  are  scientifically  villainous.  The 
world  also  cut  the  knot  in  precisely  the  same  place  to  establish  its 
belief  in  a God  or  gods,  and  against  that  Prof.  Clifford’s  virtu- 
ous indignation  knows  no  bounds.  Science  knows  no  bridge 
between  the  analogical  and  the  logical  but  sense  experience.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  proven  that  consciousness  even  in  myself  is 
more  than  a by-product,  or  at  best  an  ornament  or  a disease,  like 
a pearl,  or  a stumble,  like  the  white  cap  of  a wave.  That  it  is  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  physical  phenomena  like  my 
body  is  incapable  of  inductive  proof  or  of  experimental  verifica- 
tion, and  therefore  possesses  none  of  the  elements  of  credibility. 
It  makes  a beautiful  fancy  for  the  picture-gallery  of  the  mind, 
but  it  would  be  superstitious  to  allow  it  to  control  my  actions 
i3 
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in  the  least.  Our  conclusion  on  the  content  of  the  moral  law, 
therefore,  is  that  the  science  of  the  five  senses  leaves  no  person 
but  one — that  is,  self — as  the  object  of  the  law. 


“ Lo,  in  the  seas  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  myriads  live  alone.” 

Now  I am  indeed  free.  Not  only  do  I recognize  no  ab  extra 
authority  coercing  me  to  obey  the  moral  law,  but  I find  no 
object  of  that  law  but  myself;  for  the  universe,  so  far  as  science 
shows  me,  consists  of  only  myself  and  things.  I may  employ 
things  as  I will  for  my  ends.  Is  the  conclusion  catastrophic? 
Not  at  all.  It  simply  means  a selfish  system  of  morals.  The  law 
which  commands  me  to  “ regard  all  persons”  has  been  construed 
by  science  to  contain  but  one  person.  Even  a white  man  has  no 
rights  which  I am  bound  other  than  for  prudence’  sake  to  respect. 
So  we  are  back  to  the  delectable  “ state  of  nature”  before  the 
“theological  era”  taught  us  to  hypostatize  natural  phenomena 
as  persons.  I confess  the  conclusion  is  distasteful.  Artemus 
Ward  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  wife’s  relations  to  attest  his  loy- 
alty to  his  country.  My  loyalty  to  science  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  my  own  and  of  every  friend.  But  these  are  no  times  for  idle 
sentiment.  Science  is  an  exacting  mistress,  and  will  smile  on 
no  man  who  loves  father  or  mother  more  than  her. 

Yet  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem,  nor  am  I so  free  as 
I imagined.  Happily,  for  it  threatened  to  be  a lonesome  free- 
dom. I can  still  work,  tho  I cannot  love.  With  the  disenchant- 
ment which  banished  persons,  things  rose  into  new  prominence. 
Discretion  takes  the  place  of  duty  toward  the  external  world. 
I may  still  escape  ennui  in  manipulating  circumstances,  tho  I 
cannot  hope  for  the  bliss  of  associating  with  fellows.  No  formal 
change  takes  place  in  my  relations  to  the  things  I once  called 
persons.  Personality  remains  as  a formula,  mechanical,  chemi- 
cal, vital,  as  you  will,  like  that  for  the  aquosity  of  water  or  the 
horosity  of  the  clock.  I employ  it  to  work  out  problems  in  the 
marshalling  of  circumstances  to  serve  my  advantage.  When  it 
suits  my  whim,  I have  no  difficulty  in  personifying  people  as  the 
engineer  does  his  engine  or  the  mathematician  his  curve.  Nor 
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would  I have  any  scruples  about  de-personifying  them  did  it 
suit  my  purpose ; which  is  convenient.  I am  convinced,  how- 
ever, by  a necessary  law  of  thought  which  will  respond  to  the 
test  of  induction,  that  it  is  better  policy  never  to  employ  a thing 
which  will  answer  to  the  formula  of  personality  under  any  other 
formula.  I take  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  moral  law  which 
plainly  contemplated  something  plural  when  it  placed  the  word 
“persons”  in  its  statute.  The  moral  law  is  the  registration  of  the 
collective  and  progressive  selfish  wisdom  of  my  ancestors.  I had 
by  all  means  better  follow  it.  Men  are  indeed  only  clothes- 
horses,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  treat  them  as  such.  They  are 
physical  instruments  of  much  delicacy  and  terrible  potency. 
They  may  be  ALolian  harps  responding  in  melodies  and  har- 
monies to  every  breath  of  mine,  or  they  may  be  infernal 
machines.  My  scientific  liberation  from  the  thraldom  of  a 
theological  belief  in  a personality  behind  every  clothes-horse  I 
meet  does  not,  therefore,  release  me  from  the  moral  necessity  of 
acting  as  if  there  were.  It  only  changes  the  wording  of  the 
supreme  practical  maxim.  Instead  of  reading  as  before,  “ Re- 
gard every  person,  and  thus  by  implication  yourself,  and  your- 
self especially  in  proportion  to  your  greater  nearness  to  your- 
self,” it  now  reads,  “ Regard  yourself  alone,  but  as  a means  to 
this  treat  every  organism  like  yourself  as  tho  it  were  a person 
and  included  in  the  law  as  equal  to  yourself.”  Thus  as  a mat- 
ter of  cold  scientific  selfishness  I am  highly  moral  and  amiable. 
I fancy  myself  loving  my  mother,  for  greater  ease  poetically 
personifying  the  unconscious  automaton.  In  my  high  state  of 
development  poetry  furnishes  all  the  personification  I need,  and 
belief  is  a cast-off  relic  of  a propaedeutic  age.  I find  my  most 
exquisite  enjoyment  in  friendships,  pure  and  tender  and  deep. 
A friend  is  a musical  instrument  of  unlimited  capabilities,  which 
if  skilfully  managed  and  practised  upon  will  produce  tone§  to 
fit  all  the  moods  of  life,  and  promises  to  soothe  the  pathway  of 
declining  years.  A Christian  wife  who  had  absorbed  all  the 
sweetness  of  that  peculiar  species,  but  had  cast  away  its  burr  of 
superstitious  doctrine,  would  probably  be  the  greatest  luxury. 
In  the  intense  fervor  of  mathematical  or  poetical  personification 
of  friends  I often  catch  myself  on  the  point  of  dropping  back 
into  the  vulgar  belief  in  their  real  personality.  Especially  is  this 
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true  about  my  mother,  and  ( sub  rosa)  I have  been  constrained 
to  compromise  by  allowing  myself  an  unmolested  belief  in  her 
as  a conscious  being  who  has  an  affection  for  me,  as  Clifford 
allowed  himself  to  believe  in  the  personality  of  his  cat.  This  is 
a weakness,  I confess,  but  I fear  the  attempt  to  carry  out  too 
consistently  my  scientific  convictions,  and  bear  about  with  me 
the  consciousness  of  such  an  unbelief,  would  be  a ruinous  strain 
on  the  yet  imperfectly  developed  machinery  of  the  soul.  My 
children,  being  naturally  more  highly  evolved  than  myself,  will 
probably  be  able  to  suppress  the  remnants  of  superstition  and 
disbelieve  in  me  with  considerable  ease.  Thus  I look  forward 
to  the  millennium. 

There  is  a wide-reaching  and  tremendously  important  corol- 
lary to  the  supreme  stress  which  the  practical  maxim  of  con- 
science lays  upon  my  relations  to  personificable  objects.  Its 
distastefulness  might  suggest  the  desirability  of  disregarding  or 
disproving  it,  were  that  possible.  Its  necessity  is,  however,  of 
such  a degree  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  either  a part  of  the  origi- 
nal created  furniture  of  the  soul,  or  the  concentrated  product  of 
almost  universal  experience,  while  it  is  not  in  any  respect  unveri- 
fiable  by  scientific  processes.  The  corollary  is  that  the  slight- 
est suggestion  of  the  presence  of  formulative  personality  must 
be  treated  as  presumptive  evidence  of  such  presence  until  the 
contrary  be  proven  or  satisfactory  reasons  assigned  for  disre- 
garding the  suggestion.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  him  who 
does  not  personify  everything  exhibiting  a likeness  to  personal- 
ity. The  rustic  is  right  in  personifying  a tree  until  he  is  con- 
vinced that  it  lacks  the  marks  of  personality.  He  may  be  ages 
learning  it,  for  he  is  slow  and  the  proof  is  not  easy.  By  the 
same  corollary,  denunciatory  declamations  of  secularists  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  “uninstructed”  are  right  in  regard- 
ing the  universe  as  an  expression  of  personality  until  their 
darkness  be  dispersed.  Thus  the  practical  agnostic  as  well  as 
the  atheist  must  shoulder  the  burden  of  proof.  To  illustrate: 
a peculiar  phenomenal  organism,  manifested  chiefly  in  pirated 
books  and,  negatively,  also  in  many  sermons,  is  an  object  of  my 
experience.  There  is  fairly  convincing  inductive  proof  of  a 
physical  organism  in  England,  which,  and  not  these  printed  phe- 
nomena, would  be  called  a body  by  the  pragmatical.  I have  a 
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scientific  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a body,  tho  I never  saw 
and  probably  never  will  see  it.  The  body  I know  is  a highly 
evolved  organism  of  polysyllables.  But  I personify  it  and  call 
it  Herbert  Spencer.  Conscience  requires  me  to  venerate  it  as 
my  superior.  Were  it  to  criticise  me  I would  feel  honored  and 
rebuked,  as  tho  it  were  a real,  conscious  person.  Scientifically 
I am  compelled  to  be  agnostic  as  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  personality, 
but  practically  I must  act  as  if  I were  as  certain  of  it  as  of  my 
own.  Yet  I cannot  weigh  Mr.  Spencer — could  not  if  I were  in 
England  and  had  every  facility  which  he  and  science  could  afford. 
To  weigh  what  the  vulgar  call  his  body  would  be  as  futile  as  to 
weigh  an  American  edition  of  his  works. 

Likewise  there  is  a suspicion  that  the  universe  may  answer 
to  the  formula  of  personality — a suspicion  only,  it  may  be,  but 
until  it  be  explained  away  I am  morally  bound  to  regard  it  as  a 
person.  To  put  the  universe  on  a level  with  Mr.  Spencer  and 
personify  it  as  definitely  as  I do  him  is  almost  as  bad  as  theism. 
Yet  unless  there  has  been  a flaw  in  the  preceding  argument,  the 
only  alternative  is  to  assume  the  burden  of  proof  and  show  that 
the  universe  does  not  possess  the  characteristic  marks  of  formal 
personality;  and  to  treat  it  as  a person  meanwhile. 

There  can  be  no  denial  that  the  universe  appears  as  an  organic 
unity.  After  a long  struggle  this  has  become  an  axiom  of  sci- 
ence. Pending  its  establishment  polytheism  was  as  obligatory 
as  theism  now  seems  likely  to  become.  It  is  not  denied  that 
this  unity  is  one  of  force.  Science  has  firmly  fixed  that.  Nor 
does  the  possibility  of  science  allow  the  denial  that  it  is  an  intel- 
ligible unity,  and  Mr.  Spencer’s  latest  inductions  indicate  a unity 
of  final  adaptation  or  moral  design.  There  remains  one  other 
mark  of  personality — that  of  extreme  complexity.  In  my  own 
experience,  as  I approach  the  centre  of  co-ordination  day  light 
diminishes  until  impenetrable  mystery  overhangs  the  region  of 
the  transformation  of  force  and  the  marshalling  of  causes  to  pro- 
duce determinate  ends.  So  in  nature.  Tracing  back  any  line 
of  her  progress  one  becomes  i-nvolved  in  problems  too  intricate 
for  solution.  The  composition  of  a molecule  is  a secret  as  dark 
as  the  manipulations  of  a brain.  “ It  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  between  the  microscopic  limit  and  the 
molecular  limit  there  is  room  for  infinite  permutations  and 
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combinations.  . . . The  first  marshalling  of  the  atoms  upon 
which  all  subsequent  action  depends  baffles  a keener  power 
than  that  of  the  microscope”  (Tyndall).  Not  only  microscopi- 
cally, but  telescopically  and  spectroscopically  and  chronologi- 
cally, and  in  every  other  respect,  the  universe  is  as  baffling  as 
the  phenomena  of  brain.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  all  a 
matter  of  distance  and  size  and  time.  Certainly  ; and  pray  what 
is  size  and  distance  and  time?  The  essential  of  personality  in 
this  respect  is  that,  while  it  may  be  a machine,  it  is  too  complex 
to  be  investigated  without  organs  more  delicate  than  those  of 
consciousness  itself ; that  is,  it  is  practically  inexplicable.  Of 
course  it  is  left  to  shriek  that  personality  requires  a brain.  It  is 
really  too  bad  that  profound  scientists  will  talk  about  the  brain 
like  school-boys.  What  is  a brain  ? Is  it  a mass  of  gray  and 
white  pulp?  What  has  gray  and  white  to  do  with  it?  You  say 
that  all  the  brains  you  ever  saw  were  gray  and  white.  Well, 
the  only  brain  you  are  certain  contains  a person  is  one  you 
never  saw  and  never  will  see,  nor  can  you  have  a scientifically 
verifiable  belief  as  to  its  color  or  consistency.  Don’t  be  puerile. 
What  are  the  really  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a brain? 
Let  it  be  said  that  a brain  is  an  amount  of  matter  individual- 
ized, and  thereby  become  organically  one  and  communicating 
with  other  matter  in  peculiar  ways  and  exhibiting  new  charac- 
teristics not  exhibited  by  its  uncombined  components.  These 
new  characteristics  are  those  already  mentioned  as  marking  per- 
sonality. The  size  and  color  and  consistency  and  shape  are  the 
veriest  incidents.  I never  saw  a brain.  Men  believed  in  per- 
sonality long  before  it  was  cornered  in  the  sensorium,  and  are 
likely  to  do  so  after  it  shall  be  driven  to  much  closer  quarters. 
I do  not  know  but  that,  to  a being  large  enough  to  handle  the 
universe  as  you  can  that  of  a cadaver,  it  may  be  gray  and  white 
and  convoluted  and  all  that ; neither  do  I care.  Define  by 
essentials  and  not  by  accidents  a molecule,  a brain,  and  the  uni- 
verse, and  you  have  much  the  same  definition.  In  fact,  it  seems 
as  if  science  were  doing  precisely  what  induction  has  been 
employed  at  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason — sifting  out  the 
evidences  of  personality  and  thus  subserving  practical  morality. 
It  began  with  man,  and  proved  it  so  firmly  before  it  took  its 
modern  phase  that  it  seems  not  to  occur  to  many  to  discuss  the 
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-evidences  of  man’s  personality,  if  only  his  brain  (it  used  to  be 
his  skin)  is  not  off  color.  But  it  investigates  the  universe  and 
reaches  the  same  results,  yet  many  of  its  followers  sneer  at  a 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  treating  the  universe  under  the  for- 
mula of  personality  as  a vulgar  relic  of  barbarism  unworthy  of 
the  “ instructed.”  It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  such  a dis- 
tinction between  man  and  the  universe  is  justifiable,  but  certainly 
some  good  reason  ought  to  be  given  for  it.  To  prate  about  gray 
and  white  pulp  in  such  a connection  is  to  insult  the  hearers. 

It  is  not  popular  to  hint  that  the  universe  has  any  similarity 
to  a ganglion.  Some  are  likely  to  gasp  “ Pantheism”  and  retire 
backward, 

“ Improvisum  aspris  veluti  qui  sentibus  anguem 
Pressit  humi  nitens.” 

Others  will  hear  it  contemptuously  or  derisively,  while  bo7ia  fide 
somnambulistic  pantheists  continue  to  dream  their  dream  and 
leave  one  philosophically  lonesome. 

Yet  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that  science,  instead  of 
disenchanting  the  'universe,  has  been  firmly  establishing  the 
marks  of  formal  personality.  Ubi  gentium  suinus  ! What  is  to 
save  us  from  the  theologians?  Let  us,  however,  bravely  sup- 
press our  bias  and  judge  impartially.  We  may  review  the  argu- 
ment and  seek  an  assailabLe  point.  The  primary  postulate  is 
the  authoritative  moral  code.  If  you  deny  it,  there  is  no  argu- 
ing with  you.  You  are  a sinner.  “I  at  least  do  not  know  how 
to  impart  the  notion  of  moral  obligation  to  one  who  is  entirely 
devoid  of  it”  (Sidgwick).  If  you  have  reached  full-blown  critical 
self-consciousness  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  sentimental 
suasion,  and  I am  forced  into  controversy  with  you,  my  only 
argument  will  be  the  sword.  Arbitrary  power  of  some  kind — 
of  God  or  man  or  circumstances,  or  all  combined — founded, the 
empire  of  conscience,  and  such  power  alone  can  vindicate  her 
authority.  Neither  will  I argue  with  you  if  you  deny  the  neces- 
sary content  of  the  moral  law.  While  this  may  have  been  elab- 
orated by  unconscious  reasonings,  it  was  not,  nor  ever  could 
have  been,  by  conscious  debate  fixed  in  the  psychical  structure. 
Such  ignorance  constitutes  you,  if  not  a sinner,  at  least  a savage 
or  wild  beast,  and  hence  an  outlaw.  I will  shun  or  tame  you  if 
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I can,  or  exterminate  you  if  I must.  In  fact,  this  primary  pos- 
tulate of  ethics,  whether  or  not  it  originated  in  the  same  way, 
is  enforced  by  precisely  the  same  capital  penalties  as  the  primary 
postulates  of  mathematics  or  logic. 

As  to  the  criticism  by  science  of  this  content,  it  will  be 
observed  that  it  justifies  agnosticism  only  concerning  the  ob- 
jective reality  of  consciousness,  but  does  not  touch  formal 
integrity  of  personality,  and  therefore  merely  substitutes  obliga- 
tory poetical  personification  in  every  case  for  the  belief  in  real 
personality.  It  modifies  in  no  respect  whatever  the  practical 
content  of  the  law.2  From  the  imperative  proposition,  “Make 
the  supreme  maxim  of  conduct  regard  your  relationship  to  all 
persons  (personificable  objects),”  follows  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty the  corollary,  “ In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  personificabil- 
ity  of  an  object  let  the  presumption  be  in  its  favor.”  As  a 
special  case  under  this  corollary  it  follows  that  the  universe  can 
be  de-personified  only  by  the  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  marks 
of  personality,  which,  as  a negative,  is  difficult  and  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  Wherefore  it  follows  that  until  fur- 
ther advised  I am  under  the  same  moral  obligation  to  assume 
and  respect  the  personality  of  the  power  behind  nature  as  of 
that  behind  Mr.  Spencer  or  my  dearest  friend. 

Upon  this  may  be  based  several  remarks  of  the  nature  of 
scholia.  It  opens  the  way  for  a complete  orthodox  theology, 
stripped  only  of  the  hypostatizations  of  the  theological  and 
metaphysical  eras.  The  Christian  Incarnation  with  its  attendant 
mysterious  occurrences  needs  only  to  be  apprehended  as  not 
inconsistent  with  the  personality  of  the  Power  behind  Phenom- 
ena, and  it  becomes  credible  and  probable  by  ordinary  historical 
evidence.  A place  is  found  and  a test  for  miracles  and  an  excep- 
tional written  revelation,  which  leaves  intact  the  phenomenal 
continuity  of  the  universe  as  a fair  field  for  scientific  explora- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  perfects  the  expression  of  its  per- 
sonality. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  personal  Power  behind  Phenomena 
must  be  assumed  as  the  centre  of  my  ethical  system ; not 
because  the  moral  relation  to  Him,  qua  moral  relation,  is  pecu- 


' Since  the  teaching  of  science  is  that  neurosis  is  not  less  extensive  than  psychosis. 
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liar,  but  because  of  the  intimate  and  powerful  ties  that  natu- 
rally subsist  between  myself  and  that  absolute  and  omnipres- 
ent Power  in  which  I live  and  move  and  have  my  being. 
“ Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.” 
If  a practical  science  of  conduct  is  to  work  well,  its  assumed 
centre  should  be  that  one  of  its  objects  whose  ethical  mass 
brings  it  nearest  the  absolute  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system. 
Theoretically  I might  stick  my  cane  in  the  ground  and  con- 
struct an  astronomical  system  about  its  head  as  a centre,  trans- 
forming the  whole  mathematics  of  the  science  to  the  new 
assumption.1  But  such  would  be  the  delicacy  of  observation 
required  and  the  intricacy  of  the  computations  involved  that 
accuracy  would  be  impracticable.  The  simplicity  of  the  system 
is  in  proportion  to  the  relative  actual  importance  of  its  centre. 
Thus  a theistic  system  of  morals  has  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage in  the  higher  occupations  of  life  over  one  whose  basis  of  cal- 
culation is  self.  That  proposed  moral  system  whose  centre  is  col- 
lective humanity  experiences  the  cumbrousness  of  a “ committee 
of  the  whole”  and  really  escapes  no  difficulty,  for  before  it  can 
be  made  practicable  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  centre  itself 
must  be  determined  ; that  is,  the  science  must  be  completed  before 
it  can  be  begun.  And  hero-worship  only  partially  escapes  the 
same  trouble.  The  Copernican  system  of  morals  is  the  theistic. 
Thus,  while  the  only  motive  of  conduct  which  modern  science 
can  recognize  is  utterly  egoistic,  the  constructive  principle  of 
the  perfect  moral  system  must  be  not  only  altruistic  but  even 
theistic.2 

To  most  persons  the  reductio  ad absurdum  of  this  whole  argu- 
ment will  appear  in  its  substitution  of  formulative  personifica- 
tion for  real  personality.  The  challenge  is  to  such  either  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  or  to  locate  the  antinomy.  Indeed  if,  in 

1 “ Little  flower — but  if  I could  understand  ' 

What  you  are,  root  and  all  and  all  in  all, 

I should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 

* Observe  that  altruism,  even  merely  formal,  includes  the  reverential  as  well 
as  the  benevolent  sentiments  and  functions.  This  is  too  infrequently  remarked, 
and  thus  a God  as  not  a possible  object  of  benevolence  ceases  to  be  regarded  as 
an  object  of  altruistic  exercise.  Thus,  also,  Mr.  Spencer  fears  altruism  will  be 
out  of  employment  after  a while,  when  we  all  become  as  gods.  Not  so:  we  will 
be  busily  engaged  in  worshipping  one  another, — like  a scientific  association. 
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spite  of  all  the  intense  religious  experiences  or  pseudo-experiences 
of  the  world,  we  are  called  upon  to  accept  scientific  agnosticism 
as  to  the  reality  of  a divine  Person,  and  to  ascribe  all  this  to 
poetic  imagination,  it  is  a step  not  long  and  certainly  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  denial  of  all  real  personality;  so  that  the 
argument  has  at  least  a strong  ad  homincm  force.  If  it  be 
objected,  as  it  has,  that  “ I am  so  far  from  feeling  bound  to 
believe  for  purposes  of  practice  what  I see  no  ground  for  hold- 
ing as  a speculative  truth,  that  I cannot  even  conceive  the  state 
of  mind  which  these  words  seem  to  describe,  except  as  a momen- 
tary half-irrationality  committed  in  a violent  access  of  philosophic 
despair”  (Sidgwick),  the  answer  is  that  the  doctrine  that  there 
is  something  hopelessly  awry  in  the  universe  of  human  action 
is  not  merely  a theological  platitude;  and  it  is  time  for  the  Spen- 
cerians  to  take  account  that  “a  violent  access  of  philosophic 
despair”  is  molding  the  dismal  creed  of  very  many  as  fully  eman- 
cipated from  tradition  as  themselves,  and  is  challenging  them  to 
champion  their  sentimental  optimism  in  some  more  substantial 
way  than  by  ringing  the  changes  on  the  word  “ morbid  ;”  since 
it  is  simply  the  doctrine  of  pessimism  that  all  consciousness  is 
morbid,  and  that  this  moral  antinomy  is  the  prime  illustration 
of  it. 

The  limits  of  this  essay  forbid  the  discussion  of  interesting 
questions:  whether  the  inductive  establishment  of  a formula- 
tive  existence  of  something  whose  real  existence  can  become  an 
object  of  scientific  knowledge  only  by  the  evolution  of  a new 
sense,  or  the  extension  to  objects  of  one  at  present  purely  sub- 
jective, affords  ground  for  a scientific  faith  in  the  ultimate  evo- 
lution or  extension  of  that  sense — that  is,  whether  the  formal  is 
prophetic  of  the  real ; whether  there  is  any  set  of  experiences 
imperfectly  differentiated  and  integrated,  any  scnsus  vagus , sug- 
gesting that  an  altruistic  sense  may  be  moving  in  the  womb 
of  the  ego ; whether  the  awakening  of  such  a sense  would  con- 
stitute a new  species  with  experiences  as  unintelligible  to  man  as 
some  of  his  must  be  to  the  brutes;  and  whether  it  is  incredi. 
ble  that  there  should  be  those  among  us  who  have  actual 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  conscious 
existence  of  their  personal  friends  human  and  divine. 


John  P.  Coyle. 
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THIRD  ARTICLE  : THE  GOSPELS  AN  AUTHENTIC  RECORD  OF  THE 
APOSTLES’  TESTIMONY. 


HAT  did  the  apostles  testify?  Is  their  testimony  to  be 


relied  on?  In  the  historical  inquiry  which  we  are  pursu- 
ing, these  are  the  main  questions.  The  subject  of  the  authorship 
and  date  of  the  Gospels  concerns  us  from  its  relation  to  the  first 
of  these  points.  Only  by  investigating  the  origin  of  the  Gospels 
can  we  ascertain  whether  these  writings  faithfully  present  the 
testimony  given  by  the  apostles.  But  proof,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  that  such  is  the  fact,  even  tho  not  bearing 
directly  on  the  question  by  what  particular  authors  the  Gospels 
were  written,  it  is  pertinent  to  adduce.  And  proof  of  this 
character,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  wholly  wanting. 

There  is  one  remark  to  be  made  prior  to  entering  on  the 
discussion  before  us.  The  circumstance  that  the  Gospels  con- 
tain accounts  of  miracles  gives  rise  in  some  minds  to  a conscious 
or  secret  disinclination  to  refer  these  writings  to  the  apostles,  or 
to  regard  them  as  a fair  and  true  representation  of  their  testi- 
mony. But  this  bias  is  unreasonable.  Apart  from  the  general 
consideration  that  if  there  is  to  be  revelation  there  must  be 
miracle,  it  has  been  already  proved  that  accounts  of  miracles, 
and  of  some  of  the  very  miracles  recorded  in  these  histories,  did 
enter  into  the  narratives  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  which  the 
apostles  were  accustomed  to  give.1 

The  universal  reception  of  the  four  Gospels  as  having  exclu- 
sive authority,  by  the  churches  in  the  closing  part  of  the  second 
century,  requires  to  be  accounted  for  if  their  genuineness  is 


See  Princeton  Review,  Nov.  1880. 
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denied.  The  literature  which  has  survived  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  is  scanty 
and  fragmentary.  But  when  we  come  out  into  the  light  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  we  find  the  Gospels  of  the 
canon  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  We  hear,  moreover,  from 
all  quarters  the  declaration  that  these  are  the  Gospels  which 
have  come  down  from  the  apostles.  We  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  their  genuineness  had  never  been  questioned  in  the 
churches.  There  was  no  centralized  organization,  be  it  remem- 
bered, to  pass  judgment  on  their  claims.  They  owed  this  uni- 
versal acceptance  to  the  concerted  action  of  no  priesthood,  to 
the  decree  of  no  council.  The  simple  fact  is  that  these  books, 
ascribed  respectively  to  four  authors,  two  of  whom  were  apostles 
and  the  other  two  were  not,  were  recognized  by  the  Christian 
churches  everywhere,  and,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  recognized 
without  dispute.  Here  is  Irenaeus,  born  about  A.D.  130 — perhaps 
five  years  earlier — in  Asia  Minor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Lyons 
from  A.D.  178  to  202 : an  upright  man,  in  a conspicuous  position, 
and  with  ample  means  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  churches 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Gaul.  In  defending  Chris- 
tian truth  against  the  grotesque  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  he 
is  led  to  make  his  appeal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of 
his  treatise,  to  the  Scriptures.  This  leads  him  to  present  an 
account  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospels : how  Matthew  pub- 
lished “a  written  Gospel  among  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  lan- 
guage;” Mark  put  in  writing  “the  things  that  were  preached  by 
Peter  Luke,  “ the  attendant  of  Paul,”  wrote  the  third  Gospel ; 
and  “ afterwards  John.the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who,  also,  leaned 
on  his  breast — he  again  put  forth  his  Gospel  while  he  abode 
at  Ephesus  in  Asia.”  1 These  Gospels,  and  no  others,  he  tells 
us,  the  churches  acknowledge.  Fully  to  illustrate  how  Irenseus 
constantly  assumes  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Gospels  of  the 
canon  would  require  us  to  transfer  to  these  pages  no  small  part 
of  his  copious  work.  Passing  over  the  sea  to  Alexandria,  we 
find  Clement,  who  was  born,  probably  at  Athens,  certainly  not 
later  than  A.D.  160,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical 
school  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  from  A.D.  190  to  203,  having 


) Adv.  H;er.,  iii.  1,  § 1. 
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previously  travelled  in  Greece,  Italy,  Syria,  and  Palestine.1 
Referring  to  a statement  in  an  apocryphal  Gospel,  he  remarks 
that  it  is  not  found  “ in  the  four  Gospels  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.”  2 In  another  place  he  states  the  order  in 
which  these  Gospels  were  written  as  he  had  learned  it  from  the 
oldest  presbyters.”  3 Then  from  the  church  of  North  Africa  we 
have  the  emphatic  affirmations  of  Tertullian  (born  about  A.D.  160) 
to  the  sole  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  which  were  written  by 
apostles  and  by  apostolic  men,  their  companions.4  In  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apostles,  and  by  the  churches  in  fellowship  with 
them,  he  asserts,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  had  been  received  since 
its  first  publication.  “ The  same  authority  of  the  apostolic 
churches,”  he  adds,  “ will  also  support  the  other  Gospels,”  of 
which  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  were  the  authors.  The  Mura- 
torian  canon,  of  Roman  origin,  the  date  of  which  is  not  far  from 
A.D.  170,  is  a fragment  which  begins  in  the  middle  of  a sentence. 
That  sentence,  from  its  resemblance  to  a statement  made  by  an 
earlier  writer,  Papias,  respecting  Mark,  as  well  as  from  what 
immediately  follows  in  the  document  itself,  evidently  relates  to 
this  evangelist.  This  broken  sentence  is  succeeded  by  an 
account  of  the  composition  of  Luke,  which  is  designated  as  the 
third  Gospel,  and  then  of  John.  In  Syria,  the  Peshitc*,  the 
Bible  of  the  ancient  Syrian  churches,  having  its  origin  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Muratorian  canon,  begins  with  the  four 
Gospels.  The  canon  of  Scripture  was  then  in  process  of  forma- 
tion; and  the  absence  from  the  Peshito  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles  of  John,  Second  Peter,  Jude  and  Revelation,  books 
which  were  disputed  in  the  ancient  church,  is  a proof  at  once  of 
the  antiquity  of  that  version  and  of  the  value  of  the  testimony 
given  by  it  to  the  universal  reception  of  the  Gospels. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fathers  who  have  been 
named  above  are  here  referred  to,  not  for  the  value  of  their 
opinion,  as  individuals,  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gos- 
pels, but  as  witnesses  for  the  footing  which  they  had  in  the 
churches.  These  Christian  societies  now  encircled  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  were  scattered  over  the  Roman  Empire  from 

1 Euseb.,  H.  E.,  v.  n.  8 Strom.,  iii.  553 

3 t(3v  dvsxa^Ev  7tp£ti/3vre'pojv , Euseb.,  H.  E.,  vi.  14. 

1 Adv.  Marc. , iv.  2-6. 
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Syria  to  Spain.1 * * *  No  doubt  the  exultation  of  the  fathers  of  the 
second  century  over  the  rapid  spread  and  the  prospects  of  Chris- 
tianity led  to  hyperbole  in  describing  the  progress  it  had  made/ 
But  making  all  due  allowance  for  rhetorical  warmth,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  writing  for  contemporaries  it  would  have 
been  folly  for  them  intentionally  to  indulge  in  misstatement  in 
a matter  of  statistics  with  which  their  readers  were  as  well 
acquainted  as  they  were  themselves.  Christians  had  become  nu- 
merous enough  to  excite  anxiety  more  and  more  in  the  rulers  oi 
the  Empire.  The  question  to  be  answered  is  how  this  numerous, 
widely  dispersed  body  had  been  led  unanimously  to  pitch  upon 
these  four  narratives  as  the  sole  authorities  for  the  history  of 
Jesus.  For  what  reasons  had  they  adopted,  iiemine  cojitradiccntc, 
these  four  Gospels  exclusively,  one  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Matthew,  a comparatively  obscure  apostle,  and  two  others  to 
Luke  and  Mark,  neither  of  whom  belonged  among  the  Twelve? 

But  the  situation  of  these  fathers  personally,  as  it  helps  us  to 
determine  the  value  of  their  judgment  on  the  main  question,  is 
worth  considering.  Irenaeus  has  occasion,  in  connection  with 
the  passage  already  cited  from  him,  to  dwell  on  the  tradition 
respecting  the  apostles’  teaching  which  is  preserved  in  the  vari- 
ous churches  founded  by  them.  Of  these  churches  he  says  that 
it  is  easy  to  give  the  list  of  their  bishops  back  to  foundation. 
By  way  of  example,  he  states  the  succession  of  the  Roman 
bishops.  In  these  lists,  as  given  by  the  ancient  writers,  there 
will  be  some  discrepancies  as  to  the  earliest  names,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  time  before  episcopacy  was  fully  devel- 
oped, leading  presbyters,  and  not  always  the  same  persons, 
would  be  set  down  in  the  catalogues.5  But  a person  who  is 


1 There  were  Christians  in  Spain  (Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.,  i.  io,  2;  Tertullian, 

Adv.  Judaeos,  c.  7).  If.  as  is  probable,  Spain  is  designated  by  the  ro  r epua  rij? 

8v<5ecoS  of  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  v.),  St.  Paul  visited  that  country.  See  Bishop 
Lightfoot's  note  (“  The  Epp.  of  Clement  of  Rome,”  p.  49). 

* Tertullian,  Adv.  Judaos,  c.  7;  ApoL,  c.  37.  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.,  i.  10,  1, 
2,  iii.  4.  1.  Cf.  Justin,  Dial.,  c.  117.  For  Gibbon’s  comments  on  these  state- 
ments, see  “ Decline  and  Fall,”  etc.,  ch.  xv.  (Smith’s  ed.,  ii.  213,  n.  177).  Gibbon 
refers  to  Origen’s  remark  (Contra  Cels. , viii.  69)  that  the  Christians  are  ‘ ‘ very  few” 
comparatively ; but  he  omits  another  passage  (c.  ix.)  of  the  same  work,  in  which 
Origen  refers  to  them  as  a “ multitude”  of  all  ranks. 

* Gieseler’s  “ Church  History,”  I.  i.  3,  § 34,  n.  10. 
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familiar  now  with  any  particular  church  in  whose  history’  he  has 
felt  much  interest  will  have  little  difficulty  in  recounting  the  suc- 
cession of  its  pastors  extending  back  for  a century’,  and  will  not 
be  ignorant  of  any  very  remarkable  events  which  have  occurred  in 
its  affairs  during  that  period.  Moreover,  Irenaeus  was  acquainted 
with  individuals  who  had  been  taught  by  John  and  by  other 
apostles.  He  had  known,  in  his  childhood,  Polycarp,  whose 
recollections  of  the  apostle  John  were  fresh.1 *  He  had  conferred 
with  “elders;”  that  is,  venerated  leaders  in  the  church,  of  an 
earlier  day,  who  had  been  pupils  of  men  whom  the  apostles  had 
instructed,  and  some  of  whom  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles 
themselves.3  Of  one  of  these  “ elders”  in  particular  he  makes 
repeated  mention,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  whom  in  one 
place  he  styles  “apostolorum  discipulus.”  3 Pothinus,  whom 
Irenaeus  succeeded  at  Lyons,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  the  per- 
secution under  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D.  177,  and  died  two  days 
after,  being  past  ninety  years  old.  Pothinus  was  probably  from 
Asia  Minor,  whence  the  church  at  Lyons  was  planted.  His 
memory’  ran  back  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  century’.  He  is 
one  of  many  who  had  numbered  among  their  acquaintances 
younger  contemporaries  of  apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
was  a pupil  of  Pantaenus,  who  had  founded  the  catechetical 
school  there  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  In 
all  of  the  oldest  churches  there  were  persons  who  were  separated 
by  only  one  link  from  apostles. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  discredit  the  testimony 
of  Irenaeus  by  reference  to  a passage  which  really  strengthens  it. 
After  asserting  that  there  are  four  Gospels  and  no  more,  he 
fancifully  refers  to  the  analog}’  of  the  four  winds,  four  divisions 
of  the  earth,  four  faces  of  the  Cherubim,  four  covenants,  etc.4 
Says  Mr.  Froude:  “That  there  were  four  true  evangelists,  and 
that  there  could  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  four,  Irenaeus  had 
persuaded  himself  because  there  were  four  winds  or  spirits,”  etc.5 
It  is  plain  to  every  reader  of  Irenaeus  that  his  belief  in  the  four 


1 Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  3,  4;  Epist.  ad  Flor. 

8 Adv.  Haer.,  ii.  22,  5;  iii.  i,  1;  iii.  3,  4;  v.  30,  1;  v.  33,  3;  v.  33,  4.  Cf.  Euseb., 

H.  E.,  iii.  23,  iv.  14,  v.  8. 

8 Adv.  Haer.,  iv.  32,  I. 

5 “Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,”  p.  213. 


* Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  2,  7. 
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Gospels  is  founded  on  the  witness  given  by  the  churches,  and  by 
well-informed  individuals,  to  their  authenticity ; and  that  these 
analogies  merely  indicate  how  firmly  established  the  authority  of 
the  Gospels  was  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  all  Chris- 
tian people.  It  was  something  as  well  settled  as  the  cosmical 
system.  If  some  enthusiast  for  the  Hanoverian  house  were  to 
throw  out  the  suggestion  that  there  must  be  four  and  only  four 
Georges,  because  there  are  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  four 
winds,  etc.,  Mr.  Froude  would  hardly  announce  that  the  man’s 
conviction  of  the  historic  fact  that  those  four  kings  have  ruled 
in  England  is  founded  on  these  fanciful  parallels.  Mr.  Froude 
shrinks  himself  from  his  own  assertion  as  quoted  above ; for  he 
adds:  “It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  intellects  of  those 
great  men  who  converted  the  world  to  Christianity  were  satisfied 
with  arguments  so  imaginative  as  these ; they  must  have  had 
other  closer  and  more  accurate  grounds  for  the  decision,”  etc. 
But  then  he  continues:  “ The  mere  employment  of  such  figures 
as  evidence  in  any  sense  shows  the  enormous  difference  between 
their  modes  of  reasoning  and  ours,  and  illustrates  the  difficulty 
of  deciding,  at  our  present  distance  from  them,  how  far  their  con- 
clusions were  satisfactory.”  If  they  had  “other  closer  and  more 
accurate”  grounds  of  belief,  why  should  such  instances  of  weak- 
ness in  reasoning,  even  if  it  be  intended  as  strict  reasoning, 
operate  to  destroy  the  value  of  their  testimony?  A man  who  is 
not  a strict  logician  may  be  a perfectly  credible  witness  to  facts 
within  his  cognizance.  But  the  inference  suggested  by  Mr. 
Froude’s  remark  as  to  the  intellectual  character  of  Irenasus  is 
unjust.  A single  instance  of  weak  reasoning  is  a slender  basis 
for  so  broad  a conclusion.  Jonathan  Edwards  is  rightly  con- 
sidered a man  of  penetrating  intellect  and  of  some  skill  in  logic. 
Yet  in  his  diary  he  makes  this  absurd  remark:  “Jan.  1728.  I 
think  Christ  has  recommended  rising  early  in  the  morning,  by 
his  rising  from  the  grave  so  early.”  1 Certainly  no  one  would 
feel  himself  justified,  on  account  of  Edwards's  remark,  in  disput- 
ing his  word  on  a matter  of  fact  within  his  personal  cognizance. 
We  do  not  mean  that  Irenaeus  had  the  same  measure  of  intel- 
lectual vigor  as  Edwards ; nevertheless  he  was  not  c weak  man, 


Dwight’s  “ Life  of  Edwards,”  p.  106. 
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and  he  furnishes  in  his  writings  a great  many  examples  of  sound 
reasoning.  The  inference  unfavorable  to  the  value  of  his  testi- 
mony which  Froude,  in  common  with  many  others,  has  drawn 
from  a single  instance  of  fanciful  argument  or  illustration  is 
itself  an  example  of  very  flimsy  logic. 

In  quoting  the  statements  of  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
closing  part  of  the  second  century,  it  is  not  implied,  of  course, 
that  either  they  or  their  informants  were  incapable  of  error. 
Who  does  not  know  that  traditions,  the  substance  of  which 
is  perfectly  trustworthy,  may  interweave  incidental  or  minor 
details  which,  if  not  without  foundation,  at  least  require  to  be 
sifted  ? A tradition  may  take  on  new  features  of  this  character 
even  in  passing  from  one  individual  to  another  when  there  is  an 
average  degree  of  accuracy  in  both.  But  every  intelligent  his- 
torical critic  knows  the  distinction  which  is  to  be  made  between 
essential  facts  and  their  accessories.  It  is  only  the  ignorant,  or 
the  sophist  who  has  an  end  to  accomplish,  that  ignore  this  dis- 
tinction and  seek  to  apply  the  maxim,  falsns  in  uno,  falsus  in 
omnibus , which  relates  to  wilful  mendacity,  to  the  undesigned 
modifications  which  oral  statements  are  almost  sure  to  undergo 
in  the  process  of  transmission  from  one  to  another.  It  is  evident 
that  the  few  documents  on  which  the  Christians  of  the  second 
century  depended  for  their  knowledge  of  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Christ  must  have  had  an  importance  in  their  eyes  which  would 
render  the  main  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  these  writings  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance.  As  to  these  documents,  the 
foundation  of  the  faith  for  which  they  were  exposing  themselves 
to  torture  and  death,  information  would  be  earnestly  sought 
and  highly  prized.  That  this  curiosity,  which  we  should  expect 
to  find,  really  existed,  the  ecclesiastical  writers  plainly  indicate. 

Let  us  now  go  back  from  the  age  of  Irenaeus  to  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century.  In  that  obscure  period,  where  so  mahy 
writings  which  might  have  thrown  light  on  the  questions  before 
us  have  perished,  there  is  one  author  who  is  competent  to  afford 
us  welcome  information.  It  is  Justin  Martyr.  He  was  born  in 
Palestine,  at  Flavia  Neapolis,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sichem. 
From  his  pen  there  remain  two  apologies,  the  first  and  principal 
of  which  was  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  147  or  148,  and 
a dialogue  with  Trypho,  a Jew.  In  these  writings,  two  of  which 
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are  directed  to  heathen,  and  the  third  treats  of  points  in  contro- 
versy between  Jews  and  Christians,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  evangelists  by  name.  The  sources  from  which  he 
draws  his  accounts  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  are  styled 
“ Memoirs,”  a term  borrowed  from  the  title  given  by  Xenophon 
to  his  Reminiscences  of  Socrates.  Were  these  “ Memoirs”  the 
four  Gospels  of  the  canon  ? 1 

The  first  observation  to  be  made  is  that  a tolerably  full  nar- 
rative of  the  life  of  Jesus  can  be  put  together  from  Justin’s  quo- 
tations and  allusions,  and  that  this  narrative  coincides  with  the 
canonical  Gospels.  The  quotations  are  not  verbally  accurate. 
Neither  are  Justin’s  citations  from  heathen  writers  or  the  Old 
Testament  prophets.  He  is  not  always  in  verbal  agreement 
with  himself  when  he  has  occasion  to  cite  a passage  or  refer  to 
an  incident  more  than  once.3  It  was  not  a custom  of  the  early 
fathers  to  quote  the  New  Testament  writers  with  verbal  accu- 
racy. Justin  blends  together  statements  in  the  different  Gos- 
pels. This  is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  he 
was  quoting  from  memory,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  for 
the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view  he  had  no  motive  to  set  off 
carefully  to  each  evangelist  what  specially  belonged  to  him.  A 
similar  habit  of  connecting  circumstances  from  the  several  Gos- 
pels is  not  unfrequent  at  present,  familiar  as  these  writings  have 
become.  It  is  impossible  here  to  combine  all  the  items  of  the 
Gospel  history  which  may  be  gathered  up  from  Justin’s  writings  ; 
but  an  idea  of  their  character  and  extent  may  be  given  by  cast- 
ing a portion  of  them  into  a consecutive  narrative.3 

1 On  the  subject  of  the  “ Memoirs”  of  Justin  and  his  quotations,  the  following 
writers  are  of  special  value:  Semisch,  “Die  apostolischen  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des 
Martyfers  Justinus”  (1848);  Sanday,  “The  Gospels  of  the  Second  Century,”  pp. 
88-138;  Norton,  “The  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,”  vol.  i.  pp. 
200-240,  ccxiv-ccxxxiii ; Westcott,  “ History  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,”  pp.  S3- 
150;  Prof.  E.  Abbot,  “The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  External  Evi- 
dences” (1880).  Also  Bleek’s  “ Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.”  (ed.  Mangold),  p.  271,  seq.  ; 
Hilgenfeld’s  “ Kritisch.  Untersuch.  iiber  die  Evangell.  Justins,  der  Clementiner, 
u.  Marcions;”  and  “ Supernatural  Religion”  (7th  ed.). 

2 E.g.,  Matt.  xi.  27.  See  Apol.,  i.  c.  63;  Dial.,  c.  106. 

3 The  quotations  from  Justin  are  collected  in  Credner’s  “ Beitrage  zur  Einl.,” 
etc.,  pp.  150-209.  The  resuml  above  is  mainly  abridged  from  Dr.  Sanday’s  “ The 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,”  pp.  91-98.  Summaries  of  a like  nature  are  given 
in  Mr.  Sadler’s  “The  Lost  Gospel  and  its -Contents”  (London,  1S76). 
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The  Messiah,  according  to  Justin,  was  born  of  a virgin.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  Annunciation  (Luke  i.  26,  31,  35)  and  of  Joseph’s 
dream  (Matt.  i.  18-25)  are  given.  He  was  born  in  Bethle- 
hem, where  his  parents  were,  in  consequence  of  the  census 
under  Cyrenius.  He  was  laid  in  a manger,  was  worshipped  by 
the  Magi,  was  carried  by  his  parents  into  Egypt  on  account  of 
the  machinations  of  Herod  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  the 
children  in  Bethlehem.  From  Egypt  they  returned  after  the 
death  of  Herod.  At  Nazareth  Jesus  grew  up  to  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  was  a carpenter  (Mark  vi.  3).  There  he  remained 
until  John  appeared  in  his  wild  garb,  declaring  that  he  was  not 
the  Christ  (John  i.  19,  seq.),  but  that  One  stronger  than  he  was 
coming,  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  bear.  John  was  put 
in  prison,  and  was  beheaded,  at  a feast  on  Herod’s  birthday,  at 
the  instance  of  his  sister’s  daughter  (Matt.  xiv.  6,  scq.).  This 
John  was  the  Elias  who  was  to  come  (Matt.  xvii.  11-13). 
Jesus  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  Jordan.  The  temptation 
followed.  To  Satan’s  demand  to  be  worshipped,  Jesus  replied, 
“ Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,”  etc.  Jesus  wrought  miracles, 
healing  the  blind,  dumb,  lame,  all  weakness  and  disease,  and 
raising  the  dead.  He  began  his  teaching  by  proclaiming  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  (Matt.  iv.  17).  Justin 
introduces  a large  number  of  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  sayings  from  the  narrative  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum 
(Matt.  viii.  n,  12;  Luke  xiii.  28,  29),  and  of  the  feast  in  the 
house  of  Matthew.  He  brings  in  the  choosing  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  the  name  Boanerges  given  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
(Mark  iii.  17),  the  commission  of  the  apostles,  the  discourse  of 
Jesus  after  the  departure  of  the  messengers  of  John,  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonas,  Peter’s  confession  of  faith  (Matt.  xvi.  15-18), 
the  announcement  of  the  passion  (Matt.  xvi.  21).  Justin  has 
the  story  of  the  rich  young  man  ; the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jeru- 
salem ; the  cleansing  of  the  temple  ; the  wedding-garment ; the 
conversations  upon  the  tribute-money,  upon  the  resurrection 
(Luke  xx.  35,  36),  and  upon  the  greatest  commandment ; the 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  ; the  eschatological  discourse;  and 
the  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30).  Justin’s  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  corresponds  to  that  of 
Luke.  Jesus  is  said  to  have  sung  a hymn  at  the  close  of  the 
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Supper,  to  have  retired  with  three  of  his  disciples  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  have  been  in  an  agony,  his  sweat  falling  in  drops 
to  the  ground  (Luke  xxii.  42-44).  His  followers  forsook  him. 
He  was  brought  before  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  before 
Pilate.  He  kept  silence  before  Pilate.  Pilate  sent  him  bound 
to  Herod  (Luke  xxiii.  7).  Most  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
crucifixion  are  narrated  by  Justin,  such  as  the  piercing  with 
nails,  the  casting  of  lots,  the  fact  of  sneers  uttered  by  the 
crowd,  the  cry,  “ My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me,”  and  the  last  words,  “ Father,  into  thy  hands  I commend 
my  spirit”  (Luke  xxiii.  46).  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  evening,  the  disciples  being  all  scattered,  according  to 
Zech.  xiii.  7 (Matt.  xxvi.  31,  56).  On  the  third  day  he  rose 
from  the  dead.  He  convinced  his  disciples  that  his  sufferings 
had  been  predicted  (Luke  xxiv.  26,  46).  He  gave  them  his  last 
commission.  They  saw  him  ascend  into  heaven  (Luke  xxiv. 
50).  The  Jews  spread  a story  that  the  disciples  stole  the  body 
of  Jesus  from  the  grave. 

This  is  a mere  outline  of  the  references  to  the  Gospel  history 
which  are  scattered  in  profusion  through  J ustin’s  writings.  A 
full  citation  of  them  would  exhibit  more  impressively  their 
correspondence  to  the  Gospels.  The  larger  portion  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  will  be  perceived,  accords  with  what  we  find  in  Matthew 
and  Luke ; a small  portion  of  it,  however,  is  found  in  Mark 
exclusively.  But  there  are  not  wanting  clear  and  striking  cor- 
respondences to  John.  The  most  important  of  these  single 
passages  is  that  relating  to  regeneration  ; 1 which,  notwithstand- 
ing certain  verbal  variations,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  John  iii.  3-5.  Again,  Christ  is  said  by 
Justin  to  have  reproached  the  Jews  as  knowing  neither  the 
Father  nor  the  Son  (John  viii.  19,  xvi.  3).  He  is  said  to  have 
healed  those  who  were  blind  from  “ their  birth,”  2 using  here  a 
phrase  which,  like  the  fact,  is  found  in  John  alone  among  the 
evangelists  (John  ix.  1).  Strongly  as  these  and  some  other 
passages  resemble  incidents  and  sayings  in  John,  the  corre- 
spondence of  Justin’s  doctrinal  statements  respecting  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  Logos  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 


Apol.,  i.  61. 


5 Dial.,  c.  4g. 
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are  even  more  significant.  Justin  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  “who  alone  is  properly  called  Son,  the  Word,  who  also 
was  with  him,  and  was  begotten  before  the  works.”  1 He  says 
of  Christ  that  “he  took  flesh  and  became  man.”  2 We  are  “ to 
recognize  him  as  God  coming  forth  from  above,  and  Man  living 
among  men.3  Conceptions  of  this  sort,  expressed  in  language 
either  identical  with  that  of  John  or  closely  resembling  it,  enter 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  Justin’s  doctrinal  system.  They  are, 
both  in  substance  and  style,  Johannine.  Professed  theologians 
may  think  themselves  able  to  point  out  shades  of  difference 
between  Justin’s  idea  of  the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ 
and  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  if  there  be  an  appreciable 
difference,  it  is  far  less  marked  than  differences  which  subsist 
among  ancient  and  modern  interpreters  of  the  Gospel  without 
number.  The  efforts  of  the  author  of  “ Supernatural  Religion” 
to  make  out  a great  diversity  of  idea  from  unimportant  varia- 
tions of  language — as  in  the  statement  that  the  Logos  “ became 
man,”  instead  of  the  Hebraic  expression,  “became  flesh” — 
hardly  merit  attention.  Some  of  his  criticisms  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  would  prove  its  authors  to  have 
been  unaccquainted  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  to  have  disbe- 
lieved in  it.4 

The  next  observation  respecting  Justin  is  that  his  references 
to  events  or  sayings  in  the  Gospel  history  which  have  not  sub- 
stantial parallels  in  the  four  evangelists  are  few  and  insignifi- 
cant. They  embrace  not  more  than  two  sayings  of  Jesus.  The 
first  is,  “ In  what  things  I shall  apprehend  you,  in  these  will  I 
judge  you,”  5 which  is  found  also  in  Clement  of  Alexandria6  and 
Hippolytus.1 8  The  second  is:  “There  shall  be  schisms  and  here- 
sies,” 6 a prediction  referred  also  to  Christ  by  Tertullian9  and 

1 Apol.,  ii.  6.  2 Apol.,  ii.  5.  1 Apol.,  i.  23. 

4 See  “The  Lost  Gospel,”  etc.,  p.  91.  In  Dial.,  c.  105,  Justin  is  more  naturally 

understood  as  referring  a statement  peculiar  to  John  to  the  “Memoirs.”  See 

Prof.  E.  Abbot,  “ Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  p.  43. 

5 Dial.,  c.  47.  6 “ Quis  div.  salvus,”  c:  40. 

'•  Opp.  ed.  de  Lag.,  p.  73  (Otto’s  Justin,  i.  2,  p.  161,  n.  21).  The  origin  of  the 
passage  has  been  traced  by  some  to  Ezekiel,  to  whom  Justin  refers  in  the  context. 

See  Ez.  vii.  3,' 8,  xviii.  30,  xxiv.  14,  xxxiii.  20.  Otto  suggests  that  it  may  been 
a marginal  summary  attached  by  some  one  to  Matt.  xxiv.  40,  seq  ; xxv.  1,  seq. 

8 Dial.,  c.  35;  cf.  c.  51;  cf.  1 Cor.  xi.  18,  19.  9 De  Prescript.  Hcer.,  c.  4. 
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Clement.1  Thus  both  passages  occur  in  other  writers  who  own 
no  authoritative  Gospels  but  the  four  of  the  canon.  Justin  rep- 
resents the  voice  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  as  say- 
ing, “ Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I begotten  Thee,”  2 a 
combination  of  expressions  which  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Bezae,  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,3  in  Augustine,  and  4 * is  said  by 
him  to  be  the  reading  in  some  manuscripts,  tho  not  the  oldest.3 
The  recurrence  of  the  same  expression  in  Ps.  ii.  7,  or  Acts  xiii.  33, 
Heb.  i.  5,  v.  5,  led  naturally  to  a confusion  of  memory  out  of 
which  this  textual  reading  may  have  sprung.  That  Jesus  was 
charged  by  the  Jews  with  being  a magician6  is  a statement  made 
by  Lactantius7  as  well  as  by  Justin,  and  is  probably  a refer- 
ence to  the  accusation  that  he  wrought  miracles  by  the  aid  of 
Beelzebub.  The  incidental  saying  that  the  ass  on  which  Jesus 
rode  was  tied  to  a vine  8 was  probably  a detail  taken  up  from 
Gen.  xlix.  11,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Justin.  The  saying 
connected -with  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  a carpenter,  that  he 
made  ploughs  and  yokes,9  may  have  sprung  from  his  words  in 
Luke  ix.  62  and  Matt.  xi.  29,  30.  It  was  found  pleasant  to 
imagine  him  to  have  once  made  these  objects  to  which  he  figu- 
ratively referred.10  Justin  speaks  of  Jesus  as  having  been  born 
in  a cave,11  but  he  also  says  that  he  was  laid  in  a manger.  That 
the  stable  which  contained  the  manger  was  a cave,  or  grotto,  was 
a current  tradition  in  the  time  of  Origen.12  One  other  allusion 
completes  the  brief  catalogue  of  uncanonical  passages  in  Justin. 
He  speaks  of  a fire  kindled  on  the  Jordan  in  connection  with 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  a circumstance  which  might  have  mingled 
itself  early  in  the  oral  tradition.  These  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  supplement  to  the  contents  of  the  four  Gospels  to  be  found 
in  the  mass  of  Justin’s  references  ;13  and,  as  the  author  of  “ Super- 


1 Strom.,  vii.  15,  § go. 

2 Dial.,  c.  SS;  cf.  c.  103. 

3 Psed.,  i.  6. 

4 Enchir.  ad  Laur.,  c.  4g. 

5 De  Cons.  Evv.,  ii.  14  (Otto,  i.  r,  p. 

6 Dial.,  c.  4g;  cf.  Apol.,  i.  30. 


1 Institute,  v.  3. 

s Apol.,  i.  c.  32. 

9 Dial.,  c.  88. 

10  See  Otto,  i.  2,  p.  324;  Semisch,  p.  393. 

325).  11  Dial.,  c.  78. 

12  Cont.  Celsum,  i.  51. 

13  Other  slight  variations  from  the  Gospels  are  sometimes  owing  to  the  wish  of 

Justin  to  accommodate  the  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus  to  the  predictions  of  the  Old 

Testament.  This  is  especially  the  case,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  dialogue 

with  Trvpho,  the  Jew.  The  following,  it  is  believed,  are  all  the  instances  of  cir- 
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natural  Religion”  observes,  “Justin's  works  teem  with  these 
quotations.”  In  the  index  to  Otto’s  critical  edition  they  num- 
ber two  hundred  and  eighty-one.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that 
not  one  of  these  supplementary  scraps  is  referred  by  Justin  to 
the  “ Memoirs.” 

It  is  thus  evident  that  whatever  the  “ Memoirs”  were,  their 
contents  were  substantially  coincident  with  the  contents  of  the 
four  Gospels.  It  is  a necessary  inference  that  at  the  time  when 
Justin  wrote  there  was  a definite,  well-established  tradition 
respecting  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus;  for  the  “Memoirs,” 
he  tells  us,  were  read  on  Sundays  in  the  churches,  in  city  and 
country.1  The  period  of  his  theological  activity  was  from  about 
A.D.  140  to  160.  None  will  probably  be  disposed  to  question 
that  as  early,  at  least,  as  A.D.  135  he  was  conversant  with  this 
Gospel  tradition,  and  knew  that  it  was  inculcated  in  the  churches. 
The  Jewish  war  of  Barchochebas  (a.d.  13  i to  136),  he  says,  was 
in  his  own  time.5  But  that  date  (a.d.  135)  to  which  the  personal 

cumstantial  deviation  from  the  evangelists.  Mary  is  said  to  have  descended  from 
David  (Dial.,  c.  43;  cf.  cc.  45,  100,  120).  This  statement  is  connected  (c.  68)  with 
Is.  vii.  13.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  say  the  same  of  Mary.  The  Magi  came 
from  Arabia  (Dial.,  77;  cf.  78,  88,  102,  106),  on  the  basis  of  Ps.  lxxii.  to,  15;  Is.  lx. 
6.  The  same  is  said  by  many  later  writers  (Seinisch,  p.  3S5).  In  connection  with 
Ps.  xxii.  ix,  it  is  said  (Dial.,  103)  that  when  Jesus  was  seized  not  a single  person 
was  there  to  help  him.  In  Dial.,  c.  103,  Pilate  is  said  to  have  sent  Jesus  to  Herod 
bound , this  being  suggested  by  Hosea  x.  6.  So  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.,  iv.  c.  42; 
also  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (see  Otto,  i.  2,  p.  370,  n.  14).  The  Jews,  it  is  said  (Apol., 
i.  35),  set  Jesus  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  said,  “Judge  us,”  in  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  in  Is.  lviii.  2;  the  circumstance  referred  to  being  recorded  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  26,  30.  In  Dial.,  i.  101  (Apol.,  i.  38)  the  bystanders  at  the  cross  are  said  to 
have  distorted  their  lips,  the  thing  predicted  in  Ps.  xxii.  8;  and  in  Apol.,  i.  38,  on 
the  basis  of  several  passages  in  the  Psalms,  they  are  said  to  have  cried  out,  “He 
who  raised  the  dead,  let  him  save  himself.”  In  Apol.,  i.  50,  the  disciples  after  the 
crucifixion  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Christ  and  denied  him;  and  in  c.  106  (cf.  c. 
53)  they  are  said  to  have  repented  of  it  after  the  resurrection;  the  prophetic  refer- 
ences being  Zech.  xiii.  17  and  Is.  liii.  1-8.  In  Dial.,  c.  35,  Jesus  is  represented  as 
predicting  that  “ false  apostles”  (as  well  as  false  prophets)  will  arise.  This  is  not 
presented  as  an  instance  of  prophecy  fulfilled;  but  the  same  thing  is  found  in 
Tertullian,  De  Praesc.  Haerett.,  c.  4,  and  in  other  writers.  In  Dial.,  c.  51,  Jesus 
predicts  his  reappearance  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  will  eat  and  drink  with  his 
disciples — a free  paraphrase  of  Matt.  xxvi.  29  and  Luke  xxii.  18.  Not  one  of 
these  passages,  in  the  context  where  it  occurs,  would  naturally  lead  the  reader  to 
presuppose  any  other  source  of  them  than  the  canonical  Gospels. 

1 Apol.,  i.  67.  s Apol.,  i.  31. 
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recollection  of  Justin  on  this  subject  extended  was  only  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  accession  of  Trajan,  an  event  which  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  the  apostle  John  at  Ephesus.1  If  the  date 
of  Justin’s  acquaintance  with  the  habitual  teaching  of  the  church 
respecting  the  life  of  Jesus  were  1 88 1 , in  the  room  of  135,  the 
termination  of  the  apostle’s  life  would  be  set  no  farther  back 
from  us  than  1844.  Justin  incidentally  remarks  that  many  men 
and  women  sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  Christians 
from  their  youth,  were  to  be  found  in  the  churches.2  Many  of 
his  Christian  contemporaries  could  remember  as  far  back  as  the 
closing  decades  of  the  second  century.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  in  the  interval  between  John  and  Justin,  in  the 
organized  Christian  societies  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy, 
with  which  Justin  is  considered  to  have  been  conversant,  the 
established  conception  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  of  his  doings  and 
sayings,  underwent  an  essential  alteration? 

Before  bringing  forward  direct  proof  that  the  “ Memoirs  ’ 
were  the  Gospels  of  the  canon,  it  is  well  to  notice  a rival  theory 
which  has  been  advanced  to  disprove  this  hypothesis.  Partly 
on  the  basis  of  the  uncanonical  passages  in  Justin,  and  partly  on 
another  ground  soon  to  be  mentioned,  certain  critics  have  con- 
tended that  the  mass  of  his  quotations  were  derived  from  some 
other  Gospel  than  the  Four;  in  particular,  from  the  “Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews,”  or  from  an  apocryphal  “ Gospel  of  Peter,”  which 
has  been  assumed,  without  evidence,  to  have  been  a form  of  that 
Gospel.  There  was  an  Aramaic  Gospel,  commonly  called  “ the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,”  which  was  extensively  used 
by  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  Hegesippus 
(about  A.D.  150)  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  borrowed  some 
things  from  it.3  It  is  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria." 
Origen  also  cites  from  it  ;6  and  Jerome  translated  it  into  Greek 
and  Latin.6  It  owed  its  repute  mainly  to  a prevalent  idea  that 
it  was  the  original  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  This  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  true  of  it  in  its  primitive  form ; for  it  underwent 
various  modifications.  In  all  its  forms,  however,  it  retained  its 
affinity  to  our  first  Gospel.  It  is  evident  from  the  fragments 

1 Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.,  ii.  22,  5,  iii.  3,  4.  4 Strom.,  ii.  9. 

3 Apol.,  i.  15.  s Comment,  in  Johann.,  tom.  iv.;  Homil.  in  Jerem.,  15. 

’Ii.  E.,  iv.  22.  6 De  Vir.  111.,  c.  2. 
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that  remain,  twenty-two  of  which  have  been  collected  by 
Hilgenfeld,1  that  the  canonical  Gospel  is  the  original,  and  that 
the  deviations  from  it  in  parallel  texts  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  are  of  a later  date.  “ The  fragments  preserved  in 
Greek,”  says  Professor  Lipsius,  “ by  Epiphanius” — which  are 
tinged  with  Esssean  doctrine,  and  have  some  statements  also 
coincident  with  Luke — “ betray  very  clearly  their  dependence 
on  our  canonical  Gospels,  tho  it  is  impossible,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  a translation  back 
into  Aramaic  from  the  Greek.  The  Aramaic  fragments  also 
contain  much  that  can  be  explained  and  understood  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  a recasting  of  the  canonical  text.”2  All 
that  we  know  of  the  “ Gospel  of  Peter”  is  from  a statement,  pre- 
served in  Eusebius,  of  Serapion,  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century.  He 
had  found  this  book  in  use  in  the  town  of  Rhossus,  in  Cilicia. 
It  favored  the  heresy  of  Docetism,  altho  in  the  main  ortho- 
dox.3 There  is  no  proof  that  it  was  a narrative.  It  was 
probably  of  a doctrinal  cast.  Eusebius*  and  Jerome5  refer  to  it 
as  a heretical  book  which  no  early  teacher  of  the  church  had 
made  use  of.  Justin  in  one  passage,  recording  an  incident 
respecting  Peter,  professes  to  derive  it  from  “his  Gospel.”  6 The 
incident  is  found  nowhere  except  in  the  canonical  Gospel  of 
Mark.  If  the  usual  reading  is  correct,  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  that  this  is  the  Gospel  to  which  Justin  here  refers. 
But  there  are  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  text  should  be 
amended  by  substituting  the  plural  of  the  pronoun  for  the  singu- 
lar, and  that  the  reference  is,  as  ordinarily  in  Justin,  to  the 
memoirs  of  “ the  apostles.”7 

About  forty  years  ago,  Credner,  a theologian  of  Giessen,  pub- 
lished his  critical  works  on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  quo- 
tations of  Justin  were  collected  and  tabulated.  The  judgment 

1 Nov.  Test,  extra  can.  recept.,  Fasc.  iv.  pp.  5-38.  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson 
thinks  that  thirty-three  can  be  discovered.  See  “ The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,”  etc.,  pp.  28-77. 

2 Smith  and  Mace’s  “Diet,  of  Christ.  Biogr.,”  art.  “Gospels  Apocryphal,” 
vol.  i.,  p.  710. 

3 Eusebius,  H.  E.,  vi.  12. 

4 H.  E.,  iii.  25. 

6 De  Vir.  111.,  1. 


6 Dial.,  c.  106. 

1 See  Otto’s  note  (10),  ad  loc. 
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■of  this  scholar  did  not  in  every  case  keep  pace  with  his  learning. 
He  held  that  the  first  three  Gospels  were  in  the  hands  of  Justin, 
and  he  believed  in  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth;  but 
he  attributed  an  exaggerated  influence  to  the  Jewish-Christian 
Gospels,  and  broached  the  opinion  that  Justin  drew  the  main 
portion  of  his  quotations  from  them.  The  Tubingen  doctors 
started  with  the  facts  and  data  -of  Credner,  and  proceeded  to 
push  his  theory  to  the  extreme  of  excluding  altogether  the 
canonical  Gospels  from  the  circle  of  Justin’s  authorities.  The 
author  of  “ Supernatural  Religion”  treads  closely  in  their  foot- 
steps. He  attributes  Justin’s  quotations  to  an  Ebionite  document 
that  has  passed  away.  One  argument  for  this  view  is  from  the 
character  of  the  verbal  deviations  in  Justin’s  quotations  from 
the  text  of  the  Gospels.  This  argument  is  destitute  of  force. 
His  quotations  are  not  more  inexact  than  those  of  other  fathers 
which  are  known  to  be  derived  from  the  canonical  Gospels.  In 
■one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  inexact  quotation  (Matt, 
x.  27 ; cf.  Luke  x.  22),  the  same  variations  from  the  canonical 
text  are  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Irenaeus.3 
In  repeated  instances  Justin  attributes  passages  to  one  prophet 
which  belong  to  another.3  He  quotes  the  Old  Testament  and 
heathen  writers  with  the  same  sort  of  freedom.  Where  Justin 
varies  from  the  Septuagint,  he  often  varies  in  different  places 
in  the  same  manner.  Hence  uniformity  of  variation  does  not  in 
the  least  warrant  the  inference  of  the  use  of  other  books  than 
the  Gospels.  The  main  argument  which  is  relied  on  to  prove  the 
non-canonical  source  of  Justin’s  quotations  is  the  alleged  identity 
of  some  of  them  which  deviate  from  the  canonical  text  with 
quotations  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  which  are  assumed  to  be 
from  a Hebrew  Gospel.  The  answer  to  this  is  conclusive.  First, 
the  author  of  the  Homilies  used  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  he 
presents  at  least  one  passage  which  is  undeniably  from  John. 
But,  secondly,  the  alleged  identity  does  not  exist.  The  premise 
of  the  argument  is  false.  Of  Justin’s  quotations  generally,  it  is 
true  that  so  far  from  tallying  with  those  of  the  Homilies,  they 
differ  verbally  from  them  as  widely  as  the  same  quotations  differ 
from  the  literal  text  of  our  evangelists.  Of  the  five  quotations 

1 See  Semisch,  p.  367. 

5 Eg.,  Apol.,  i.  33,  where  a passage  in  Isaiah  is  credited  to  Jeremiah. 
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on  which  the  argument  for  identity  of  origin  rests,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  such  resemblance  as  the  argument 
assumes  to  exist.1 2  What  can  be  the  worth  of  reasoning  which, 
were  it  valid,  would  compel  us  to  hold  that  Jeremy  Taylor  drew 
his  knowledge  of  the  teachings  and  acts  of  Christ,  not  from  the 
Gospels  of  the  canon,  but  from  a lost  Ebionitic  document?  On 
this  subject  Professor  Lipsius,  a scholar  admitted  to  be  free  from 
the  apologetic  bias  which  is  so  freely,  and  often  so  groundlessly, 
imputed  to  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  says : 
The  attempt  to  prove  that  the  two  writers  [J ustin  and  the  author 
of  the  Homilies]  had  one  such  extra-canonical  authority  common 
to  them  both,  either  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrcivs  or  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Peter,  has  altogether  failed.”  “ Herewith,”  observes  the 
same  writer,  “ fall  to  the  ground  all  those  hypotheses  which  make 
the  Gospel  of  Peter  into  an  original  work  made  use  of  by  Justin 
Martyr,  nigh  related  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  either  the 
J ewish-Christian  basis  of  our  canonical  St.  Mark  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  gospel  of  the  Gnosticizing  Ebionites.”3  Certain  passages 
of  Scripture  are  not  unfrequently  misquoted  in  the  same  way, 
owing  to  causes  which  in  each  case  are  readily  explained.  There 
are,  so  to  speak,  stereotyped  errors  of  quotation.  Another  occa- 
sion of  greater  or  less  uniformity  in  verbal  deviations  from  the 
text  as  we  have  it  is  the  diversity  of  manuscripts.  Attention  to 
the  ordinary  operations  of  memory,  and  more  familiarity  with 
textual  criticism,  would  have  kept  out  untenable  theories  of  the 
kind  just  reviewed. 

Justin  was  a native  of  Palestine.  He  may  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  as  other  fathers  were. 
He  may  have  read  in  it  that  Jesus  made  ploughs  and  yokes, 
and  that  a fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan  at  his  baptism,  altho 
this  last  tradition  is  differently  given  in  that  Gospel.3  There  is 

1 See  Prof.  E.  Abbot,  “ Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  p.  31,  seq. ; 100,  seq. 
Prof.  Abbot’s  exhaustive  investigation  has  settled  the  question  of  the  derivation 
■of  the  passage  in  Justin  on  regeneration  (Apol.,  i.  61)  from  John  iii.  3-5.  Cf., 
on  Justin  and  the  Clementines,  Westcott,  “ Hist,  of  the  Canon,”  p.  129,  seq.,  and 
note  D,  p.  155;  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbot,  Enc.  Brit.,  vol.  x.  p.  81S. 

2 Diet,  of  Christ.  Biogr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  712. 

3 See  Nicholson,  “ The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,”  etc.,  p.  40.  The  statement 
is  found  for  substance  in  two  ancient  Latin  MSS.,  and  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by 
Juvencus,  a Christian  writer  of  the  fourth  century. 
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no  proof,  however,  that  he  picked  up  these  circumstances  from 
any  written  source.  They  were  probably  afloat  in  oral  tradition 
before  they  found  their  way  into  books.  But  there  is  decisive 
proof  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  one  of  the 
“ Memoirs”  which  were  his  authoritative  sources.  That  was  a 
Gospel  of  Judaic  sectaries;  and  Justin  was  not  an  Ebionite. 
There  is  not  a shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  was  ever  read  in  the  churches  which  he  must 
have  had  most  prominently  in  mind.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  how  he  describes  the  “ Memoirs,”  to  be  convinced  that 
the  Gospels  of  the  canon  are  meant.  He  speaks  of  them  as 
composed  by  “ the  apostles  and  their  companions,”  and  this  he 
does  in  connection  with  a quotation  which  is  found  in  Luke.1 
This  accounts  for  his  adding  the  term  “ companions”  to  his 
usual  designation  of  these  documents.  This  is  the  same  mode 
of  describing  the  Gospels  which  we  find  in  Tertullian  and  in 
other  later  writers.2  In  one  place,  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho, 
he  calls  them  collectively  “ the  Gospel,”  a term  applied  to  the 
contents  of  the  four,  taken  together,  by  Irenseus  and  Tertullian 
in  the  same  century.  He  says,  however,  expressly  that  they  are 
called  “ Gospels.”  3 Apart  from  this  explicit  statement,  it  is 
preposterous  to  imagine  that  Justin  can  have  one  document 
only  in  mind  in  his  references  to  the  “ Memoirs.”  Was  that 
document  the  joint  production  of  the  “apostles  and  their  com- 
panions”*? This  would  be  a case  of  multiple  authorship  without 
a parallel  in  literature.  If  the  hypothesis  of  <the  author  of 
“ Supernatural  Religion”  were  tenable,  we  should  have  to  hold 
that  a Gospel,  comprising  in  itself  the  contents  of  the  four  of 
the  canon,  was  read,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  in  the 
churches  “ in  city  and  country,”  and  was  then,  within  a score  of 
years,  silently  superseded  by  four  Gospels  of  unknown  author- 
ship, among  which  its  contents  were  distributed.  The  ancient 
document  of  established  authority  vanished  as  if  by  magic  at 
the  advent  of  these  new-comers,  among  whom  it  was  somehow 
partitioned ! And  this  miraculous  exchange,  which  took  place 
when  Ircnaeus  was  not  far  from  thirty  years  old,  occurred  with- 
out his  knowledge  ! Such  an  hypothesis  is  too  heavy  a tax  on 


1 Dial.,  c.  103. 


s See  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.,  iv.  2. 


3 Apol.,  i.  66. 
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credulity.  Scholars  of  all  types  of  opinion  are  now  disposed  to 
accept  the  conclusion,  which  should  never  have  been  disputed, 
that  Justin  used  all  the  Gospels  of  the  canon  ; and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  there  will  be  a like  unanimity  in  the  conviction  that 
it  is  these  alone  which  he  designates  as  “ Memoirs  by  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  Companions.” 

The  proposition  that  Justin’s  “ Memoirs”  were  the  four  Gos- 
pels is  corroborated,  if  it  stood  in  need  of  further  support,  by 
the  fact  that  Tatian,  who  had  been  his  hearer,  and  speaks  of  him 
with  admiration,1  wrote  a Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Tatian 
is  intermediate  between  Justin  and  Irenaeus.  He  flourished  as 
an  author  between  A.D.  155  and  170.  In  his  extant  “Address 
to  the  Greeks”  are  passages  evidently  drawn  from  John’s  Gos- 
pel.3 Eusebius  says  that,  “ having  formed  a certain  combina- 
tion and  bringing  together  of  Gospels — I know  not  how — he 
has  given  this  the  title  ‘ Diatezseron  ;’  that  is,  the  Gospel  by 
the  four,”  etc.  The  expression  “ I know  not  how”  implies, 
not  that  Eusebius  had  not  seen  the  book,  but  that  the  plan 
seemed  strange  to  him.3  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
Theodoret  tells  us  that  he  had  found  two  hundred  copies  of 
the  work  in  circulation,  and  had  taken  them  away,  substituting 
for  them  the  four  Gospels.  A Syrian  writer,  Bar  Salibi,  in  the 
twelfth  century  had  seen  the  work ; he  distinguishes  it  from 
another  Harmony  by  Ammonius;  and  he  testifies  that  it  began 
with  the  words,  “ In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.”  A com- 
mentary on  this  Diatezseron,  Bar  Salibi  states,  had  been  made 
in  the  fourth  century  by  Ephraem  Syrus.  This  is  not  all  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion  of  Eusebius  on  this  subject. 
The  recent  discussion  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  placed  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  the  correctness  of  it.  The  composition  of 
such  a work,  in  which  the  four  Gospels  were  probably  worked 
together  into  one  narrative,  is  an  independent  proof  of  the 
recognition  which  they  enjoyed,  and  is  an  additional  proof  that 
the  same  Gospels  constituted  the  “ Memoirs”  of  Justin. 

There  were  a few  writings,  not  included  in  the  canon,  which 
were  sometimes  read  in  the  early  churches  for  purposes  of  edifi- 
cation, and  some  of  these  were  held  by  some  of  the  fathers  to 

1 H.  E.,  iv.  29;  Tatian,  Orat.  ad  Grsecos,  c.  18.  2 cc.  4,  5,  13,  19. 

See  Lightfoot,  Contemporary  Review  for  May  1877,  p.  1136. 
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have  a certain  claim  to  inspiration.  In  the  list  are  embraced 
the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  A book  of  much  less 
note,  an  Epistle  of  Soter,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  also  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  read  in  churches ; and  there  are  some  traces  of 
a similar  use  of  an  “Apocalypse  of  Peter,”  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  brand  as  apocryphal.  Not  one  of  these  books  was  a 
narrative.  None  of  them  ever  had  anything  like  the  standing 
of  the  documents  which  recorded  the  facts  in  the  public  ministry 
of  Christ,  on  which  the  very  life  of  the  church  depended.  They 
were  read  in  some  of  the  churches  for  a time ; but  even  fathers 
who  regard  them  with  honor,  as  seen  in  the  example  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  do  not  hesitate  to  criticise  their  teaching.1  The 
“ Memoirs”  of  Justin  were  narratives,  placed  by  all  the  churches 
on  a level  with  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.2  The 
gradual  separation  of  the  didactic  writings  whose  titles  have 
been  given  from  the  books  of  the  canon  does  not  in  the  least 
help  us  to  comprehend  how  the  documents  referred  to  by  Justin 
could  have  been  expelled  from  the  churches  and  perished  out  of 
sight. 

It  is  sometimes  imagined,  if  not  asserted,  that  there  were 
apocryphal  Gospels  which  were  widely  used  in  the  churches  of  the 
second  century,  and  shared  in  the  esteem  accorded  to  the  four 
of  the  canon.  This  is  a groundless  impression.  The  apocryphal 
Gospels  which  are  now  extant,  relating  to  the  nativity  and  child- 
hood of  Jesus,  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  never  pretended  to  be 
anything  more  than  supplements  to  the  received  Gospels.  They 
are  of  a much  later  date  than  the  age  of  Justin.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  two  or  three  of  them  existed  in  an  earlier, 
rudimental  form  at  that  day.3  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Tischen- 

1 Clement  (Pted.,  ii.  io,  ed.  Potter,  p.  220)  dissents  from  a statement  of  Bar- 
nabas (c.x.).  Origen  more  definitely  separates  these  writings  from  those  which  are 
authoritative.  Cf.  Bleek,  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.,  p.  755.  Yet  at  Alexandria  there  was 
a stronger  tendency  to  accept  writings  of  this  class  than  existed  elsewhere  in  the 
church. 

2 Apol.,  i.  67. 

3 It  may  be  well  to  state  what  apocryphal  Gospels  present  the  slightest  plausi- 
ble claim  to  great  antiquity. 

The  “ Protevangelium  of  James”  treats  of  the  nativity  of  Mary.  Origen  refers 
to  it  by  name  (In  Matt.,  tom.  x.  17,  ed.  Migne,  vol.  iii.  p.  875).  But  it  could 
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dorf.  But  even  this  is  doubtful.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  the  Hebrew  St.  Matthew,  in  its  various  redactions,  had  a 
wide  acceptance  among  the  different  Jewish  sects.  But,  this 
Gospel  and  Marcion’s  mutilated  Luke  excepted,  there  were  no 
uncanonical  Gospel  narratives  which  we  have  reason  to  think 
had  any  extensive  circulation  among  professed  Christians.  There 
were  no  rivals  of  the  “ Memoirs”  to  which  Justin  referred. 
Numerous  books  were  fabricated  among  heretical  parties,  but, 
tho  they  might  bear  the  name  of  “ Gospels,”  they  were  gener- 
ally of  a didactic  nature.  This  is  the  case  with  “ the  Gospel 
of  the  Truth,”  which  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  inform  us  had  been 
composed  by  the  Valentinians.  It  is  a powerful  argument  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  canonical  Gospels  that  the  Gnostics  are 
constantly  charged  with  bolstering  up  their  doctrines  by  per- 
verse interpretation  of  the  Go;  Dels,  but  are  not  accused  of 
bringing  forward  narratives  of  their  own  at  variance  with  them. 
On  this  subject  Professor  Norton  remarks:  “ Irenaeus  and  Ter- 
tullian were  the  two  principal  writers  against  the  Gnostics,  and 
from  their  works  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Valentinians,  the 
Marcionites,  or  any  other  Gnostic  sect,  adduced  in  support  of 
their  opinions  a single  narrative  relating  to  the  public  ministry 
of  Christ  besides  what  is  found  in  the  Gospels.  It  does  riot 
appear  that  they  ascribed  to  him  a single  sentence  of  any 
imaginable  importance  which  the  evangelists  have  not  trans- 
mitted. It  does  not  appear  that  any  sect  appealed  to  the 


not  be  the  existing  book  that  he  used,  as  is  shown  by  Professor  Lipsius,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biogr.,  ii.  702.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  vii.)  is  thought  to  have 
referred  to  it.  There  is  no  proof  that  Justin  (in  Dial.,  c.  78)  borrowed  from  it. 
Says  Professor  Lipsius  : “ There  is,  indeed,  no  clear  warrant  for  the  existence  of 
one  present  text  of  the  Protevangelium  prior  to  the  time  of  Peter  of  Alexandria 
(31 1).”  Gnostic  and  Ebionitic  features  are  mingled  in  it. 

The  Acta  Pilati  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  Justin  (Apol., 
i.  28,  36)  refers  to  the  “ Acts  of  Pilate,”  as  does  Tertullian  (Apol.,  21;  cf.  5).  Both 
have  in  mind  probably  not  any  book,  but  an  official  report,  which  they  assume  to 
exist  in  the  public  archives  at  Rome.  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  ii.  2)  refers  to  a blas- 
phemous pagan  forgery  under  this  same  title,  which  was  of  recent  origin.  The 
first  trace  of  the  present  “ Acts  of  Pilate”  is  in  Epiphanius  (a.d.  376),  Hser.,  50,  1. 

A Gospel  of  St.  Thomas  is  referred  to  by  Origen  (Horn,  in  Luc.,  i.).  It  was 
used  by  the  Gnostic  sects  of  Marcosians  and  Naassenes  (Hippol.,  Ref.  Omn.  Hser., 
v.  2;  cf.  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hser.,  i.  20,  1).  Portions  of  this  book  may  exist  in  the 
extant  Gospel  of  the  same  name.  It  relates  to  the  boyhood  of  Christ. 
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authority  of  any  history  of  his  public  ministry  besides  the  Gos- 
pels, except  so  far  as  the  Marcionites,  in  their  use  of  an  imperfect 
copy  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a verbal 
exception  to  this  remark. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Valentinian  “ Gospel  of  Truth,” 
the  reference  to  which  is  contained  in  a disputed  passage  of 
Tertullian,  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Norton  states,  that  this  father 
“ nowhere  speaks  of  any  apocryphal  Gospel,  or  intimates  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a book.” 1  2 In  all  the  writers 
of  the  first  three  centuries  there  are  not  more  quotations  pro- 
fessedly derived  from  apocryphal  books  called  by  them  Gospels 
than  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.3  These  cita- 
tions in  the  fathers,  however,  involve  no  sanction  of  the  books 
from  which  they  are  taken.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  the 
“Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,”  but  he  quotes  it  to  condemn  it.  If 
in  the  second  century,  as  well  as  later,  the  Gospels  of  the  canon 
were  not  the  authorities  from  which  the  church  derived  its 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus*  there  is  no  known 
source  whence  that  knowledge  could  have  been  obtained. 

Celsus,  the  most  distinguished  literary  opponent  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  second  century,  may  be  joined  with  the  Gnostics  as 
an  indirect  witness  for  the  Gospels  of  the  canon.  He  wrote,  per- 
haps, as  early  as  Marcus  Antoninus  (a.D.  i 38-161) ; but  if,  as  Keirn 
thinks,  he  composed  his  book  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  A.D. 

1 Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  iii.  222. 

5 Ibid. , iii.  227.  Tertullian  expressly  states  that  Valentinus  used  all  the  four 
Gospels  (De  Pnescript.  Hrcr. . c.  3S).  On  the  sense  of  videtur  in  the  passage. 
See  Prof.  E.  Abbot,  “Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  p.  81,  note. 

3 The  following  is  a list  of  them-:  Origen  once  quotes  a statement  from  the 
“ Gospel  of  Peter”  (Comment,  in  Matt.,  tom.  x.  462,  463).  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria twice  refers  to  statements  in  the  “ Gospel  of  the  Egyptians”  (Strom.,  iii.  <5, 
13).  In  the  so-called  II.  Ep.  of  Clement  of  Rome  are  several  passages  thought 
to  be  from  this  Gospel  ; but  the  source  is  not  named.  See  Lightfoot’s  “ Clement,” 
pp.  192,  193,  207  set/..  311.  Clement  of  Alexandria  thrice  (Strom.,  ii.  9,  iii.  4,  vii. 
I3)  cites  passages  from  “The  Traditions,”  which  was  not  improbably  another 
name  of  the  “ Gospel  of  Matthias.” 

Of  these  authors  Pseudo-Clement  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  attribute 
authority  to  the  book  to  which  he  refers.  The  “ Gospel  of  the  Egyptians”  was 
used  by  an  ascetic  sect,  the  Encratites  (Clem.  Alex.,  iii.  9).  The  “ Encratite 
tendencies”  of  the  Homily  of  Pseudo-Clement  are  noticed  by  Bishop  I.ightfoot, 
“Clement  of  Rome:  Appendix,”  p.  311. 
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178,  he  was  a contemporary  of  Irenaeus.'  He  had  the  Christian 
literature  before  him.  He  showed  no  lack  of  industry  in 
searching  out  whatever  could  be  made  to  tell  against  the 
Christian  cause.  As  in  the  case  of  Justin,  the  Gospel  history 
can  be  constructed  out  of  the  passages  cited  from  Celsus  by 
Origen.2  But  there  is  not  an  incident  or  a saying  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  taken  from  Christian  authorities  that  is  not  found 
in  the  canonical  Gospels.3  With  all  of  these,  as  Keim  allows,4 5 
he  shows  himself  acquainted.  Had  there  been  apocryphal  Gos- 
pels which  had  attained  to  any  considerable  circulation  in  the 
church,  even  at  a date  thirty  or  forty  years  previous  to  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  this  astute  controversialist  would  have  found 
copies  of  them,  and  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  welcome 
aid  to  be  derived  from  their  inventions. 

Passing  by  other  proofs,  we  proceed  to  consider  one  testi- 
mony to  the  Gospels  which  carries  us  back  into  the  company  of 
the  immediate  followers  of  Christ.  It  is  that  of  Papias,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Irenaeus  as  “a  man  of  the 
old  time.”  6 He  was  a contemporary  of  Polycarp,6  who  was 
born  A.D.  69  and  died  A.D.  155.  He  had,  also,  known  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  either  the  apostle  or  (less  probably)  the 
evangelist.7  He  is  said  by  Irenaeus  to  have  been  a disciple  of 
John  the  apostle  ; but  a doubt  is  cast  on  the  correctness  of  this 
statement  by  Eusebius.8  This  is  certain,  that  he  knew  Aristion 
and  John  the  Presbyter,  two  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus,9  who 
probably  formed  a part  of  a company  of  apostles  and  their  fol- 
lowers who  left  Palestine  for  Asia  Minor  about  A.D.  67,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war.  In  the  passages  which  Eusebius 
has  preserved  from  Papias,  he  speaks  only  of  Mark  and  Matthew. 
The  silence  of  Eusebius,  however,  as  to  any  mention  of  Luke 

1 Keim,  ‘■‘Celsus’  Wahres  Wort,”  p.  273.  * 

s See  the  summaries  of  the  work  of  Celsus,  by  Doddridge  and  Leland,  in 
Lardner’s  “ Credibility,”  etc.,  ii.  27,  seq .,  and  the  work  of  Keim,  as  above. 

3 Origen  (Adv.  Cel.,  ii.  74)  says:  “Now,  we  have  proved  that  many  foolish 
assertions,  opposed  to  the  narratives  of  our  Gospels,  occur  in  the  statements  of 
the  Jew”  [in  Celsus],  etc.  But  these  “ foolish  assertions,”  as  an  inspection  of  the 
previous  portion  of  Origen’s  work  demonstrates,  are  comments  on  the  Gospel 
history,  not  pretending  to  come  from  any  Gospels. 

4 p.  230.  6 Irenaeus,  1.  c.  8 Eusebius,  1.  c. 

5 Adv.  Haer. , v.  33,  4.  1 Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iii.  39.  9 Ibid. 
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and  John  by  Papias  has  been  demonstrated  not  to  imply  in 
the  least  that  these  Gospels  were  not  referred  to  and  used  by 
him.1  The  avowed  purpose  of  Eusebius  in  these  notices,  and  his 
practice  in  other  similar  cases,  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  anv 
allusion  to  what  Papias  might  say  of  the  other  Gospels,  unless 
it  were  something  new  or  of  special  interest.  Now,  Papias  was 
informed  by  John  the  Presbyter,  a contemporary  of  the  apostle 
of  the  same  name  at  Ephesus,  that  Mark  was  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  and  wrote  down  accurately  what  he  heard  Peter  relate  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus.  The  same  statement  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter,  and  the  origin  of  the  second 
Gospel,  is  made  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,2  Irenaeus,3 *  and  Ter- 
tullian/  It  was  the  undisputed  belief  of  the  ancient  church.  It 
is  borne  out  by  the  internal  traits  of  Mark’s  Gospel.5  It  would 
seem  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  book  of 
which  Papias  is  speaking.  Yet  it  has  been  maintained  by  some 
that  a primitive  Mark,  of  which  the  Gospel  of  the  canon  is  an 
expansion,  is  the  work  referred  to.  Most  of  these  critics,  to  be 
sure,  including  Professor  Holtzmann,  would  make  the  primitive 
Gospel  embrace  the  main  parts  of  our  Mark.  On  what  is  this 
theory  founded?  First,  on  the  statement  in  Papias  that  Mark, 
tho  he  omitted  nothing  that  he  heard,  but  reported  it  accu- 
rately, was  precluded  from  recording  “ in  order”  (eV  t<xS,ei)  the 
matter  thus  derived  from  the  oral  addresses  of  Peter.  But 
this  remark  is,  no  doubt,  founded  on  a comparison  of  Mark  with 
Matthew,  where  the  sayings  of  Christ  are  often  differently  dis- 
posed ; or  with  Luke,  who  specially  aimed  at  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment; or,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  thinks,  with  John,  where  the 
sequence  of  events  is  more  carefully  preserved/'  It  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a subjective  impression  of  Papias  or  of  his 
informant.  There  is  no  sign  that  either  Papias  himself,  or 
Eusebius,  or  Clement,  or  Irenaeus,  or  any  other  ancient  writer, 
had  heard  of  any  other  book  by  Mark  than  our  second  Gospel. 
It  is  morally  impossible  that  any  other  Mark  could  have  existed 

1 See  Lightfoot,  Contemporary  Review,  Jan.  1S75. 

s Eusebius,  H.  E.,  ii.  15.  3 Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  10,  6. 

4 Adv.  Marc.,  iv.  5.  5 See  Weiss,  “ Marcusevangelium,”  Einl.,  p.  2. 

6 Contemporary  Review,  Oct.  1S75.  “ Per  ordinem  profitetur,”  says  the  Mura- 

torian  canon,  after  referring  to  Mark  in  terms  like  those  used  by  Papias. 
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in  the  time  of  Papias  and  Polycarp,  and  have  been  silently 
superseded  by  the  Gospel  of  the  canon  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  fact  reaching  Irenaeus  and  his  contemporaries.  The 
second  reason  given  for  the  conjecture  respecting  an  earlier 
Gospel  of  Mark  is  founded  on  a certain  hypothesis  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
authorship  of  the  first  of  them.  It  is  assumed  by  the  critics  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  that  Matthew’s  authorship  extended 
only  to  the  compilation  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  that  the 
narrative  portion  of  his  Gospel  is  from  another  hand.  Papias 
states  that  “ Matthew  wrote  the  oracles  (ra  \6yict)  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  every  one  interpreted  them  as  he  could.” 
It  is  assumed  that  the  narrative  portion  of  the  first  Gospel  is 
mainly  derived  from  Mark  ; and  then,  from  the  fact  that,  by  way 
of  exception,  in  certain  passages  Matthew’s  Gospel  appears  to 
be  the  more  original  of  the  two,  it  is  inferred  that  the  corre- 
sponding passages  in  the  second  Gospel  are  of  a later  date  than 
the  body  of  its  contents.  But  learned  writers,  such  as  Professor 
Weiss,  who  give  the  restricted  sense  to  the  term  Logia  as  desig- 
nating the  discourses  of  Jesus,  still  maintain  with  reason  that, 
even  on  this  interpretation  of  the  term,  narrative  matter  was,  to 
some  degree,  associated  by  the  apostle  Matthew  with  his  record 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.1  The  theory  of  a primitive  Mark  is 
thus  wholly  gratuitous,  even  on  the  general  ground  taken  by 
the  critics  in  question  respecting  the  original  work  of  Matthew. 
But  the  confident  assertion  of  so  many  German  critics  since 
Schleiermacher,  that  the  Logia  of  Papias  means  “ discourses” 
simply — things  said,  to  the  exclusion  of  things  done,  by  Jesus — 
is  not  proved  either  on  philological  or  other  grounds.2  There  is 
no  proof  that  any  writer  of  the  second  century  made  the  dis- 
tinction between  a Matthew  composed  of  discourses  alone  and 
the  Gospel  in  its  later  form.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Papias  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  present  form. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  perplexed  question  suggested 
by  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the  first  three  Gospels. 
Most  of  the  English  critics  attach  the  principal  weight,  in  solv- 

1 See  his  “ Matthausevangelium,”  Einl.,  p.  17  seq. 

5 See  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  remarks,  Contemporary  Review,  1875,  p.  399,  seq. 
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ing  the  problem,  to  the  influence  of  an  oral  tradition,  early  crys- 
tallized in  a somewhat  definite  form,  through  the  intercourse  of 
the  apostles  with  one  another,  and  the  instruction  given  by 
them  to  their  converts.1  Most  of  the  German  scholars  consider 
the  supposition  of  an  interdependence  of  the  synoptical  evan- 
gelists indispensable  to  the  solution  of  the  phenomena.  This  is 
the  growing  conviction  even  among  English  scholars.5  And  the 
more  prevalent  opinion  is  that  Mark  is  the  oldest  of  the  Gos- 
pels. That  Mark  could  not  have  followed  the  first  Gospel 
appears  to  be  certain.  That  Mark  did  not  copy  Luke  is  equally 
plain.3 

The  question  of  the  original  form  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
is  one  of  special  interest  in  the  present  discussion.  It  is  said  by 
Papias — whether  or  not  upon  the  authority  of  John  the  Presbyter 
we  cannot  surely  affirm — that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.  This 
is  the  common  belief  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  There  are 
reasons  which  persuade  not  a few  judicious  scholars  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  translation,  or  transfer,  of  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  more  or  less  additional  matter,  mainly  of  a narrative 
sort,  was  introduced  into  the  work.  The  supplementary  mat- 
ter, however,  by  whomsoever  it  was  added,  did  not  affect  the 
proper  identity  of  the  book,  which  continued  to  be  attributed 
to  Matthew  as  its  author.  The  transfer  into  the  Greek,  or  its 
present  form,  was  anterior  to  the  time  of  Papias.  As  he  im- 
plies in  his  statement  (where  the  aorist  form  of  the  verb  is 
used),  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  translate  it.4 

Altho  the  statements  cited  by  Eusebius  from  Papias  re- 
late not  to  Luke,  but  to  Mark  and  Matthew,  it  happens  that 
there  is  nearly  contemporary  evidence  of  striking  value  from 
another  source.  Marcion  came  from  Asia  Minor  to  Rome 
about  A. D.  140.5  His  heresy  involved  a rejection  of  the  apostles 

’ See  (e.g.)  Westcott’s  “ Introduction  to  the  Study  6f  the  Gospels,”  p.  212,  set/. 

2 See  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbot’s  art.  “ Gospels,”  Enc.  Brit.,  vol.  x. 

3 Cf.  Matt.  viii.  28-34  with  Mark  v.  1-21,  Luke  viii.  26-40 ; Matt.  xx.  29-34 
with  Mark  x.  46-52,  Luke  xviii.  35-43,  xix.  1. 

4  In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  the  first  Gospel,  it  may  be  added 
that  in  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  which  is  not  later  than  a.d.  120,  a passage 
found  in  Matthew  is  introduced  by  the  words  “As  it  is  written,”  which  were 
usual  in  quoting  from  a sacred  scripture  (Barnabas  iv.  14). 

5  See  Justin,  Apol.,  i.  26,  5S.  - 
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with  the  exception  of  Paul,  for  the  reason  that  he  deemed  them 
tainted  with  Judaic  error.  The  fathers  who  oppose  Marcion 
describe  him  as  having  rejected  the  Gospels  with  the  exception 
of  Luke.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  other  Gospels  were  genuine 
productions  of  their  reputed  authors ; there  is  no  hint  of  this ; 
but  he  selected  Luke  as  his  authority,  he  having  been  an  asso- 
ciate of  Paul,  and  made  a Gospel  for  himself  by  cutting  out  of 
Luke’s  work  passages  which  he  considered  incongruous  with 
his  doctrinal  theories.1 2  That  Marcion’s  Gospel  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  our  Luke  is  now  conceded  on  all  hands,  even  by  the 
author  of  “ Supernatural  Religion.”  Dr.  Sanday  has  not  only 
demonstrated  this  by  a linguistic  argument,  but  has  proved  by 
a comparison  of  texts  that  the  Gospel  of  the  canon  must  have 
been  for  some  time  in  use,  and  have  attained  to  a considerable 
circulation,  before  Marcion  applied  to  it  his  pruning-knife.3 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  took  for  his  purpose  a 
Gospel  of  established  authority  in  the  church. 

But  we  have  Luke’s  own  unimpeachable  testimony.  In  the 
prologue  of  the  Gospel  he  states  that  his  information  was 
derived  from  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ.3  Unless  the 
author  who  collected  and  preserved  such  passages  of  the 
Saviour’s  teaching  as  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and 
the  Good  Samaritan,  and  as  the  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican,  lied,  he  was  an  associate  of  immediate  followers  of 
Jesus.  Moreover,  .in  the  Acts,  which  undoubtedly  has  a com- 
mon authority  with  the  Gospel,  he  distinctly  discloses  himself, 
tho  in  a perfectly  artless  and  incidental  way,  as  having  been 
a companion  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  a part  of  his  journeying. 
There  is  no  other  explanation  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
writer  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural,4  unless  an  intentional 
fraud  is  imputed  to  him ; and  this  is  the  most  unreasonable 
explanation  of  all.  Had  a later  writer  wished  to  cheat  his 
readers  into  a belief  that  he  had  been  an  attendant  of  Paul,  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  make  his  pretension  more  prominent. 
There  is  the  same  consensus  in  the  tradition  respecting  the 

1 Tertullian,  De  Prescript.  Haeret.,  c.  38. 

2 “ The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,”  ch.  viii.  The  priority  of  Luke  to  Mar- 
cion’s Gospel  is  admitted  in  the  7th  ed.  of  “ Supernatural  Religion.” 

3 Luke  i.  2.  4 Acts  xvi.  10-19,  xx  5-xxviii.  31. 
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association  of  Luke  with  Paul  that  we  find  with  regard  to  the 
connection  of  Mark  with  Peter.1 * 

The  objection  that  was  formerly  made  by  the  Tubingen 
•school  to  the  genuineness  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts, 
on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  misrepresentation,  especially  in  the 
latter  book,  of  the  relations  of  the  older  apostles  to  Paul,  and  of 
the  Jewish  to  the  Gentile  branches  of  the  church  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  is  swept  away  by  the  admission  of  independent  critics 
that  the  Tiibingen  premise  was  without  foundation  in  fact,  and 
that  the  representation  of  Luke,  in  his  record  of  the  council 
(Acts  xv.),  and  elsewhere,  is  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  Paul  in  the  Galatians,  and  in  his  other  Epistles.3 

The  evidence,  the  most  important  points  of  which  have  been 
sketched  above,  proves  the  genuineness  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels. We  have,  however,  within  these  Gospels  themselves  proofs 
of  their  early  date  of  a convincing  character.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  internal  evidences  is  the  form  of  the  eschatologi- 
cal discourse  of  Jesus.  In  Matthew  especially,  but  also  in  the 
other  synoptical  Gospels,  the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  set  in 
apparent  juxtaposition  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.3  There 
is  not  room  here  to  review  the  various  attempts  of  exegetes  to 
remove  the  difficulties  which  this  circumstance  involves.  The 
reader  in  interpreting  these  passages  may  adopt  whatever  hy- 
pothesis pleases  him  best.  I will  only  remark  that  Jesus  is 
proved  not  to  have  foretold  his  advent  to  judgment  as  an 
event  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
by  the  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast,  in  Matt,  xxii.,  where  the 
mission  to  the  heathen  (vs.  io)  is  pictured  as  subsequent  to  the 
downfall  and  burning  of  that  city.  The  same  thing  is  decisively 
proved,  also,  by  the  Parable  of  the  Householder  (Matt.  xxi.  33- 
42),  where,  after  the  destruction  of  the  husbandmen,  the  vine- 
yard is  to  be  “ delivered  to  other  husbandmen  ; ” to  which  it  is 
added : “ The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you  and  given 
to  a nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof  ” (vs.  43).  The 

1 Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  1,  1;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.,  iv.  2.  Cf.  Ep.  to 
Philemon,  vs.  24;  Col.  iv.  14;  2 Tim.  iv.  11. 

8 See  Mangold  in  Bleek’s  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.,  ed.  3,  p.  390,  n.;  and  especially 
Keim,  “ Aus  dem  Urchristenthum,”  pp.  64-S9. 

3 Matt.  xxiv.  29,  34;  Mark  xiii.  19.  24,  30;  Luke  xxi.  32. 
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same  conclusion  is  likewise  deducible  from  the  parables  of  the 
Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven,  not  to  speak  of  other  teaching 
of  like  purport.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  be  questioned  by 
the  soundest  interpreters  that,  had  any  considerable  interval 
elapsed  between  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  in  the 
year  70,  and  the  composition  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  other 
phraseology  would  have  been  used  by  the  evangelists,  or  at 
least  some  explanation  thrown  in,  respecting  the  chronological 
relation  of  that  event  to  the  advent  to  judgment.  We  have 
therefore,  in  the  passages  referred  to,  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  were  in  existence,  if  not  before,  at  least 
very  soon  after,  A.D.  70.  And  the  same  reasoning  proves  that 
they  existed  in  their  present  form  and  compass.  The  eschato- 
logical discourse  in  Matthew,  for  example,  is  homogeneous  in 
style  with  the  rest  of  the  Gospel ; and  in  any  revision  later  than 
the  date  given  above  these  perplexing  statements  would  not 
have  been  left  unaltered  or  unexplained. 

A few  words  may  be  said  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels. 
The  guarantee  of  this  is  the  essential  agreement  of  the  existing 
manuscripts,  which  would  not  be  possible  had  the  early  texts 
been  tampered  with.  Renan  speaks  of  the  little  authority  which 
the  texts  of  the  Gospels  had  for  about  a “hundred  years:”  in 
his  first  edition  he  wrote  “a  hundred  and  fifty.”  “They  had  no 
scruple,”  he  adds,  “about  inserting  in  them  paragraphs  com, 
bining  the  narratives  diversely,  or  completing  some  by  others. 
The  poor  man  who  has  but  one  book  wishes  it  to  contain  every, 
thing  that  comes  home  to  his  heart.  They  lent  these  little  rolls 
to  one  another.  Every  one  transcribed  on  the  margin  of  his 
copy  the  words,  the  parables,  which  he  found  elsewhere,  and 
which  moved  him.”  1 These  statements  are  utterly  misleading. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  the  Gospels  were  treated 
with  this  license.  Had  they  been  so  treated,  the  differences 
consequent  upon  it  must  have  perpetuated  themselves  in  the 
copies  derived  from  the  early  texts.  With  regard  to  Renan’s 
solitary  example  of  an  insertion  of  any  length,  John  viii.  1-1 1 — 
he  might  have  added  one  more,  Mark  xvi.  9-20 — these  pas, 
:sages  are  doubted,  or  rejected  from  the  text  by  scholars,  mainly 


Vie  de  Jesus,  I3me  ed  , p.  lv. 
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on  this  very  ground  of  a lack  of  manuscript  attestation.  No 
doubt  here  and  there  a marginal  annotation,  made  for  liturgi- 
cal purposes  or  from  some  other  innocent  motive,  has  crept  into 
the  text.  It  is  the  business  of  textual  criticism  to  detect  these 
erroneous  readings.  Renan’s  assertions,  as  far  as  they  go  be- 
yond this,  are  groundless.5  The  statement  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians felt  no  interest  in  keeping  the  text  of  the  Gospels  intact 
is  a pure  fiction. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  turned  away  for  a time  from  the 
special  consideration  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  more  particu- 
lar discussion  of  its  origin  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 

George  P.  Fisher. 

1 Not  more  groundless,  however,  than  other  statements  in  the  same  connec- 
tion. “They  attached  little  importance,”  says  Renan,  “to  these  writings” — 
Gospels — “ and  the  collectors  (conservateurs),  such  as  Papias,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century,  still  preferred  to  them  the  oral  tradition.”  On  the  contrary, 
the  work  of  Papias  was  itself  a commentary  on  the  Gospels,  or  on  portions  of 
them.  In  his  remark  about  his  esteem  of  oral  tradition,  he  is  not  comparing  the 
Gospels  with  other  sources  of  information,  but  refers  to  anecdotes  respecting 
them  and  their  authors,  which  he  interwove  in  his  comments,  and  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  derive  from  oral  sources.  See  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iii.  39.  Renan’s  refer- 
ence to  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hter.,  iii.  cc.  2,  3,  proves  nothing  to  his  purpose.  It  con- 
tains no  hint  of  a preference  of  tradition  to  the  Gospels.  Renan  further  says  : 
" Besides  the  Gospels  that  have  reached  us,  there  were  others  ” — in  his  first 
edition  he  wrote  “a  multitude  of  others” — “ pretending  equally  to  represent  the 
tradition  of  eye-witnesses.”  How  little  warrant  there  is  for  this  statement  respect- 
ing apocryphal  gospels,  and  how  false  is  the  impression  which  it  conveys,  has 
been  shown  in  preceding  pages  of  this  article.  The  “many  ' writers  to  whom 
Luke  refers  in  his  prologue  were  soon  superseded  and  passed  aycay.  There 
were  left  no  competitors  with  the  Gospels  of  the  canon,  and  none  arose. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ANGLO-SAXON. 


IT  is  evident  even  to  the  casual  observer  that  there  is  a general 
revival  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  Higher  Education  in 
America,  and,  moreover,  evident  that  this  is  marked  by  a special 
revival  of  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  department  of 
English.  This  awakening  is,  to  our  mind,  a most  natural  and 
healthful  one,  the  timely  product  of  many  causes,  mental  and 
moral,  and  fraught  with  the  happiest  results  as  well  to  liberal 
culture  in  general  as  to  that  which  is  specifically  English.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  the  main  energy  of  this  quickening  seems  to 
be  in  the  province  of  English  philology,  induced  partly  by  a 
higher  appreciation  of  its  inherent  worthfulness  as  a study,  and 
partly  by  its  manifest  and  practical  relations  to  the  various 
languages  with  which  it  is  classified.  English  literature  has  ever 
had  and  will  ever  have  a goodly  number  of  enthusiastic  students. 
There  is  enough  upon  the  very  surface  of  it  to  attract  the  most 
indifferent  mind.  It  is  somewhat  otherwise  with  the  study  of  the 
language.  To  the  hasty  glance  of  the  discursive  student  it 
reveals  few  points  of  special  interest,  but  if  he  can  be  induced  to 
plod  and  delve  in  honest  toil  until  he  comes  beneath  the  surface 
to  its  hidden  wealth,  then  is  he  at  once  more  than  repaid  for 
his  effort,  and  all  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  further  inquiry 
are  in  vain.  Such  plodders  and  delvers  are  rapidly  multiplying. 
Those  who  have  already  discovered  these  mines  of  verbal  wealth 
are  repeating  the  intelligence  to  others  and  stimulating  many 
scholarly  minds  to  similar  pursuits.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  de- 
partment of  study  which  is- at  present  more  promising  or  elicit- 
ing more  general  inquiry  ihan  what  Mr.  Earle  would  call  “the 
philology  of  the  English  tongue,”  a department  in  which  every 
English-speaking  person  should  take  a genuine  and  growing 
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interest.  Into  this  general  awakening  we  would  desire  to  enter 
and,  to  some  extent  if  possible,  deepen  its  intensity  by  calling 
the  attention  of  American  scholars  to  that  particular  portion  of 
our  language  which  is  embraced  in  the  term  Anglo-Saxcn. 

I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  social  and  political  changes  in  England  consequent  upon 
the  Norman  Conquest  were  of  so  radical  a character  as  necessa- 
rily to  involve  in  them  equally  radical  changes  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  national  language  and  literature.  The  study  of 
what  INI r.  Morley  has  happily  termed  “First  English"  was  thus 
for  a time  prevented,  it  being  held  by  some  historians  that  it  was 
a settled  plan  on  the  part  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  abolish 
the  native  speech  from  the  realm.  Tho  this  opinion,  as  con- 
clusively shown  by  Palgrave  and  others,  is  not  sustained  by  facts, 
it  still  remains  true  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  old  classical 
Latin  and  the  recent  Norman  French  held  rule  throughout  the 
island  and  left  but  little  room  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mother- 
tongue.  Had  not  the  native  yeomanry,  in  spite  of  all  disturbing 
influences,  held  on  to  their  dear  birthright  with  a truly  heroic 
grasp,  all  traces  of  the  old  language  would  have  forever  vanished 
with  the  entrance  of  the  French  invaders.  The  period  between 
the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in  1154  and  the  opening 
of  our  national  literary  era  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  may  well  be 
called  the  dark  ages  of  our  language,  when,  indeed,  the  unwrit- 
ten songs  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  only  litera- 
ture. Here  and  there,  however,  in  the  secrecy  of  monastic 
convents  were  found  little  groups  of  faithful  students  pre- 
serving and  transcribing  the  manuscripts  that  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes  and  the  civil  wars,  while  such  loyal  souls  as 
Orm  and  Layamon  and  Langlande,  tho  writing  in  the  Semi- 
Saxon,  so  carefully  omitted  terms  of  foreign  origin  that  their 
presence  is  scarcely  visible.  “ Thanks  be  to  God,  ’ writes  \\  illiam 
L'Isle,  “ that  he  who  conquered  the  land  could  not  so  conquer  the 
language  but  that  in  memory  of  our  fathers  it  has  been  preserved 
in  common  lectures.”  Between  Chaucer  and  Elizabeth  dark- 
ness reigned  over  all  still  deeper  than  before ; and  tho  the  fate 
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of  the  Norman  French  was  already  sealed  and  the  English  fully 
■established  as  the  national  tongue,  still  the  mind  of  the  time  was 
sadly  disturbed  by  the  civil  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  cause  of 
English  philology,  as  of  English  letters,  must  await  in  patience 
the  genial  influence  of  public  order.  Here  we  meet  the  most 
interesting  historical  fact  that  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  as  of 
English  in  general,  marks  the  period  of  its  healthy  revival  at  the 
great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  direct  interests 
of  evangelical  Christianity.  In  1523  John  Leland,  the  King’s 
Antiquary’,  is  living  at  Oxford  in  the  study  of  the  old  records, 
said  by  Petherham  to  have  been  “ the  first  of  the  reformed  faith 
who  possessed  a knowledge  of  the  Saxon.”  At  a later  period 
we  find  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  collecting  with  tire- 
less industry  all  that  pertained  to  the  primitive  speech  and 
people,  while  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  he  is  making  these 
special  efforts  toward  enkindling  new  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon 
learning  only,  at  length,  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  against  Romanism.  Into  the  two  great  questions 
of  the  time — the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist — he  entered  with  all 
his  zeal  and  learning.  As  to  the  latter  of  these  topics,  he  took  up 
the  argument  at  the  very  point  where  Aelfric,  the  Saxon  homilist, 
had  left  it,  suggesting  to  us  the  important  fact  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  long  before  the  Conquest,  had  clearly  anticipated  the 
doctrine  of  the  reformers  on  this  point,  and  had  ever  protested 
against  the  carnal  views  of  the  Papacy.  “We  receive  Christ’s 
body  spiritually — gastlice,”  writes  Aelfric.  “ He  is  called  head, 
typically.”  With  ever-deepening  zeal  the  work  of  collecting  and 
copying  is  now  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  Parker.  Many 
of  the  clergy  under  his  prelatical  care  catch  the  inspiration. 
Even  the  civil  authorities  are  enlisted  in  the  service.  A circular 
letter  from  the  Privy  Council  of  the  realm  notifies  all  citizens  as 
to  the  wishes  of  the  government,  and  the  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London  libraries  testify  to-day  to  the  thoroughness  with 
which  that  work  was  carried  on.  Following  Parker,  we  meet 
with  Joscelin.  the  publisher  of  Aelfric’s  homily  and  the  author  of 
its  able  preface  ; with  Nowell,  the  compiler  of  a Saxon-English 
Dictionary’ ; and  with  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  editor  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels,  who  in  a characteristic  preface  says  that  the 
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gospels  are  given  in  Saxon  to  show  that  “ the  religion  taught  at 
this  present  is  no  new  thing  lately  begun,  but  rather  a reduction 
of  the  church  to  its  pristine  state  of  old  conformity.”  Then 
follow  the  names  of  Lambarde  and  Stowe  and  many  others — all 
intent  in  carrying  out  by  pen  and  voice,  in  school  and  cloister, 
the  magnificent  plans  of  the  archbishop.  At  this  point,  for  reasons 
partly  historical  and  partly  moral,  we  note  in  the  study  of  the 
vernacular  a temporary  decline,  extending  through  the  sixteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  until, 'by  the  as- 
siduous efforts  of  Camden  and  L’Isle,  the  work  is  fully  renewed. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  now  established  an  Anglo-Saxon  Lecture- 
ship at  Cambridge,  because,  as  his  biographer  Gibson  tells  us, 
“ He  had  found  the  excellent  use  of  that  language  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  studies  and  much  lamented  the  neglect  of  it, 
which  was  so  general  that  he  did  not  then  know  one  man  who 
perfectly  understood  it.”  At  his  own  expense,  he  published 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Glossary,  and  engaged,  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  the  preparation  of  other  works.  It  was  through  Whelock, 
appointed  by  Spelman,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  Professor  in  Eng- 
land, that  we  have  Alfred’s  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  and 
the  Chronicle.  At  this  point  the  name  of  Francis  Junius  is  promi- 
nent— a German  by  birth,  and  an  Englishman  in  his  deep  devotion 
to  the  land  and  language.  To  him  we  owe  the  publication  of 
Caedmon’s  Paraphrase  in  1655,  the  original  manuscript  of  which 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  In  1655  he 
also  published  the  gospels,  and  by  this  and  other  work  done,  with 
a zealous  English  spirit,  brought  every  lover  of  the  old  language 
under  personal  obligations  to  him,  and  served  to  show  the  close 
relations  between  the  Saxon  and  the  German.  The  chair  of 
Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  now  being  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Whelock,  it  was  worthily  filled  by  Somner,  whose  best  work 
therein  was  the  preparation  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  in 
1659 — practically  the  first  in  the  language — whose  influence  just 
at  this  time  upon  the  better  study  of  the  ancient  tongue  was 
beyond  estimate.  There  was  now  a scholarly-  basis  on  which 
such  a study  could  be  built  up,  the  sufficient  proof  of  which  we 
have  in  the  increasing  number  of  students,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  who  devoted  themselves  to  it.  Now 
appear  Gibson’s  Chronicle,  Rawlinson’s  Boethius,  Thwaite’s 
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Heptateuch — various  helps  by  way  of  grammar  and  comment — 
while  in  and  through  each  appears  a keener  appreciation  of  all 
that  was  English  in  letter  and  spirit.  Here  belong  the  cease- 
less labors  of  Hickes,  of  Wanley  and  the  Elstobs,  giving 
a new  impulse  to  the  century  in  which  they  lived,  and 
by  what  they  projected,  as  well  as  by  what  they  accom- 
plished, giving  a stimulus  to  the  study  whose  influence  is 
still  among  us.  Special  reference  should  here  be  made  to  the 
marked  interest  which  was  ever  manifested  in  these  early  studies 
by  the  English  clergy.  The  invaluable  work  of  Parker  has  been 
alluded  to.  The  names  of  Archbishops  Usher,  Laud,  Nicolson, 
and  Gibson  are  to  be  added,  collecting  manuscripts,  securing 
their  transcription,  personally  soliciting  funds  and  personally 
engaging  in  the  work  of  publication.  In  1750  the  establishment 
by  Rawlinson  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Professorship  at  Oxford 
quickened  the  zeal  already  awakened,  one  of  the  sad  or  blessed 
conditions  of  the  appointment  being  that  the  professor  must  be 
“ a bachelor  and  single  man.”  In  1755  appeared  Dr.  Johnson’s 
English  Dictionary,  “a  work,”  writes  another,  “which  has  done 
more  to  give  a fixed  character  to  the  language  than  any  book 
ever  printed.”  However  this  may  be,  it  is  in  point  to  remark 
that  despite  the  author’s  personal  love  of  Latinisms,  it  did  at  that 
time  a most  important  work  for  Anglo-Saxon.  It  was  a diction- 
ary of  the  language  in  all  its  periods.  The  historical  sketch  of 
the  language  which  is  prefaced  to  it,  with  its  timely  selections 
from  Anglo-Saxon  authors  as  well  as  from  Middle  English,  fixed 
the  attention  of  students  upon  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
language.  The  younger  men  of  London  and  the  university 
towns  now  began  to  manifest  a new  zeal,  and  various  methods 
were  adopted  by  which  to  meet  this  growing  demand.  New 
editions  of  grammar,  text,  and  lexicon  were  at  hand.  Treatises 
on  the  objects  and  importance  of  the  study  were  widely  circu- 
lated, while  through  the  scholarly  efforts  of  Lye  and  his  fellow- 
workers  larger  and  more  practical  results  were  ever  being 
reached.  The  publication  of  Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  marks 
another  epoch  in  the  study,  the  special  object  of  the  work 
being,  as  the  author  declares,  “ to  revive  a taste  for  the  history 
and  remains  of  our  great  ancestors.” 
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The  successive  editions  through  which  the  work  has  passed 
bear  witness  alike  to  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  the  lively  inter- 
est awakened  in  the  topics  of  which  it  treats.  Here  belong  the 
scholarly  labors  of  Conybeare ; Bosworth’s  most  valuable  work 
on  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar;  a new  edition  of  Warton’s  English 
Poetry,  in  which  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  receives  spe- 
cial and  able  discussion;  Cardale’s  edition  of  Boethius;  Fox’s 
Menologium,  and  a most  timely  presentation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  by  Soames,  especially  valuable  as  a coun- 
ter-argument to  the  Romish  views  of  Lingard.  Special  zeal  in  An- 
glo-Saxon study  is  now  visible  among  the  scholars  of  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1812  there  appeared  Grimm's  “ Deutsche  Grammatik,”  a 
work  whose  philological  value  to  the  English  and  German  scholar 
alike  is  unspeakable  in  that  the  relations  of  the  two  languages  to 
each  other  and  their  common  relations  to  the  Teutonic  tongues 
are  never  lost  sight  of.  At  this  period,  also,  were  working  those 
three  celebrated  Danish  scholars  to  whom  every  Anglo-Saxon 
student  must  owe  his  large  indebtedness — Thorkelin,  Grundt- 
vig,  and  Rask;  the  first  two  of  whom  were  giving  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  Beowulf,  while  in  1817  Rask  published 
his  invaluable  grammar,  since  made  accessible  to  English  stu- 
dents by  the  edition  of  Thorpe.  In  fine,  the  study  of  First  English 
is  now  fully  begun  at  home  and  abroad,  and  bids  fair  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  all  educated  men  that  attention  of  which  it  has 
so  long  been  deserving  and  deprived.  Societies  are  now  formed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  editing  rare  authors,  and  prosecute 
their  responsible  work  with  commendable  zeal.  To  the  interest 
thus  newly  awakened  we  are  indebted  for  valuable  editions  of 
Caedmon,  Beowulf,  and  the  Codex  Exoniensis;  for  the  historical 
writings  of  Allen  and  Palgrave,  and  special  help  in  the  study  of 
the  language,  among  which  Bosworth’s  Dictionary,  published  in 
1838,  holds  the  first  place. 

The  point  of  interest  that  here  arises  is,  what  use  has  been 
made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a century  of  this  large  preparative 
work.  In  answering  such  a question,  we  revert  at  once  to  Ger- 
many and  England.  As  far  as  the  former  nation  is  concerned, 
we  may  reason,  a priori , that  wheresoever  scholarly  patience  is 
demanded,  there  she  will  take  a prominent  if  not  a leading 
part.  It  has  been  precisely  so  with  reference  to  the  study  of 
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English  philology.  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  it  is  not  the  most 
consoling  reflection  of  the  patriotic  Englishmen  and  American 
that,  as  yet,  the  ablest  researches  into  our  vernacular  are  the 
product  of  Continental,  if  not  indeed  of  German,  scholarship. 
The  brothers  Grimm  and  Schlegel ; Bopp  and  Koch  ; Helfenstein 
and  Maetzner ; Heyne  of  Halle ; and,  first  among  all,  Grein  of 
Marburg — these  men  have  had  no  successful  competitors  on 
English  soil,  either  in  the  general  province  of  Teutonic  philol- 
ogy or  the  narrower  one  of  English.  That  Germany  is  to  hold 
this  imperial  place  in  the  wide  province  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
That  she  is  to  hold  it  in  the  more  limited  one  may  be  an  open 
question.  The  loss  sustained  by  Anglo-Saxon  study  in  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  Grein  is  irreparable.  As  in  his  “ Bibliothek  der  An- 
gelsachsischen  Poesie  ” we  have  the  best  work  extant  on  this 
subject,  so  in  his  “ Bibliothek  der  Angelsachsischen  Prosa,”  on 
which  he  was  working  at  the  time  of  his  death,  we  would  have 
had  the  best  work  in  that  province.  May  we  not  hope  that 
some  one  of  his  able  colleagues  may  take  up  this  work  at  the 
point  where  he  left  it,  and  complete  for  us  this  much-needed 
collection  of  our  earliest  classical  prose  ! 

Still  the  spirit  of  this  prince  of  scholars  is  abroad,  and  to  any 
one  who  carefully  examines  the  inner  life  of  the  German  univer- 
sities there  will  be  plainly  visible  a deep  and  ever-growing 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  English  antiquities  in  language 
and  literature.  The  3kme  remark  is  true,  to  a modified  extent, 
of  Denmark,  the  life-long  labors  of  Rask  and  others  being  des- 
tined to  bear  a most  abundant  harvest.  As  far  as  the  Continent 
is  concerned,  we  cannot  find,  nor  do  we  expect  to  find,  outside 
of  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  realm,  any  special  devotion  to 
the  study  of  primitive  English.  Crossing  the  Channel  to  Eng- 
land, the  question  before  us  assumes  peculiar  interest.  Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  the  founding  of  Anglo-Saxon  Profes- 
sorships in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  newly-awakenecl 
interest  consequent  therein.  Years  of  fragmentary  work  passed 
on,  however,  before  the  study  of  our  native  tongue  was  placed 
upon  a proper  basis.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  universities 
and  higher  schools  of  the  British  Isles  have  been  deficient  in 
carrying  on  that  noble  work  transmitted  to  them  by  earlier 
scholars  still,  it  must  be  noted  with  pleasure  that  the  last  decade 
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marks  a more  promising  era  in  this  particular.  Eccleston  in  his 
“ Introduction  to  English  Antiquities"  mentions  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  societies  having  more  or  less  to  do  with  collecting 
and  editing  rare  English  works.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  nobler 
band  of  scholars  can  be  found  in  any  country  than  that  which 
has  existed  in  England  for  the  last  few  years  devoutly  engaged 
in  the  revision  and  circulation  of  early  works.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  the  names  of  Ellis,  Skeat,  Earle,  Kemble,  Thorpe,  Arnold, 
Palgrave,  W right,  M orris,  Sweet,  and  Bosworth  is  enough  to 
confirm  the  position  that  the  study  of  our  birth-tongue  is  upon 
a safe  and  promising  bjisis,  and  may  at  the  close  of  the  present 
century  have  as  leading  a place  in  British  schools  and  British 
thought  as  its  most  ardent  admirers  could  have  desired. 

Something  of  this  spirit  is  visible  even  in  America,  where  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  dates  its  origin  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1 8 1 8,  under  the  personal  influence  of  Jefferson,  who  there 
pleads  the  “ necessity  of  making  it  a regular  branch  of  academic 
education.”  From  that  year  to  this  its  course  has  been  variable. 
Without  the  awakening  of  a general  interest  in  its  study,  how- 
ever, among  the  educators  of  the  land,  it  has  always  had  a chosen 
few  of  faithful  followers  who,  in  a quiet  and  scholarly  manner, 
have  served  to  keep  alive  its  interests  and  quicken  it,  within  the 
last  decade,  to  fresher  activity.  The  outlook  at  present  in 
America  is  a hopeful  one.  While  in  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
colleges  of  our  country  comparatively  few  include  its  study, 
these  few  may  be  said  to  embrace  most  of  our  leading  institu- 
tions, while  a goodly  number  of  others  are  favorably  discussing 
its  introduction.  Most  valuable  service  has  been  done  for  us  of 
late  by  Professors  Shute  and  Welling,  Carpenter  and  Corson, 
while  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  lover  of  Anglo-Saxon  to 
express  his  indebtedness  to  the  scholarly  and  inspiring  labors  of 
Prof.  March  of  Lafayette.  He  is  the  worthy  father  of  the  study 
among  us,  and  despite  the  exceptions  taken  by  Prof.  Hart,  his 
“ Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language”  has  no  equal  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe  as  a manual  for  the  advanced  student  of 
the  language,  both  in  its  inherent  nature  and  its  vital  relations 
to  Teutonic  and  Indo-European  speech.  In  addition  to  these 
special  workers,  it  is  to  be  stated  that  many  of  our  most  popular 
educators,  poets,  and  statesmen,  as  Child  and  Longfellow  and 
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George  P.  Marsh,  are  doing  potent  work  in  this  direction.  With 
such  a grammatical  basis  laid  for  us,  with  all  the  vast  results  of 
previous  times  before  us,  the  great  and  only  need  that  now 
exists  is  the  multiplication  of  the  best  Anglo-Saxon  authors  in 
such  editions,  as  to  size,  type,  vocabulary,  notes,  and  cost,  that 
they  may  be  easily  accessible  to  the  student  and  helpful  to  the 
instructor.  This  need  being  met,  the  way  is  fully  opened  to  the 
largest  results,  and  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  our  earlier  phi- 
lology assured  to  every  aspiring  student.  In  short,  the  history 
of  this  study,  as  that  of  so  many  others,  is  one  of  light  and 
shade,  and  tho  the  darkness  has  too  long  and  too  deeply  ruled, 
we  can  already  discern  the  tokens  of  the  morning.  The  morn- 
ing has,  indeed,  already  opened  into  day. 

II. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  STUDY  UPON  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

Passing  from  this  brief  historical  survey,  indicating  a sub- 
stantial progress,  we  come  to  a far  more  important  part  of  our 
subject — the  claims  of  this  study  upon  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  American  educators.  In  answering  the  question  as  to  what 
these  claims  specifically  are,  we  may  reduce  them  to  three. 

1.  The  Critical  Study  of  Modern  English  demands  it, — such  a 
study  as  is  outlined  in  Prof.  March’s  suggestive  treatise,  “ Meth- 
od of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Language.”  By  a criti- 
cal study  of  English  we  mean  a knowledge  of  its  history  as  a 
language ; of  its  primitive  and  derivative  forms ; the  force  and 
richness  of  its  synonyms  ; the  copiousness  of  its  vocabulary  ; the 
nature  and  number  of  its  word-changes,  with  the  causes  of  such 
change  ; its  idiomatic  words  and  phrases ; the  laws  of  its  structure  ; 
its  literary  and  ethical  power ; the  relation  of  its  words  to  the 
thought  and  character  behind  them  ; its  gains  and  its  losses  ; its 
elements  and  governing  principles — in  a word,  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  mind  as  applied 
to  language — an  order  and  quality  of  study  so  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  prevailing  one  among  us  as  to  demand  most  emphatic 
statement.  If  such,  then,  be  the  meaning  of  the  term,  we  are 
certainly  justified  in  reasoning  here  a priori , from  the  general 
16 
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law  of  historical  sequence,  that,  this  critical  study  being  adopt- 
ed, we  are  carried  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  our  language. 
It  is  certainly  a safe  and  eminently  natural  plan,  applicable  to 
all  spheres  of  study,  to  trace  our  way  back  from  present  results 
to  the  causes  of  them,  and  not  to  rest  content  until  we  discover 
in  these  rude  beginnings  the  “ promise  and  potency”  of  all  that 
has  followed.  The  student  of  modern  philosophy  rests  not  this 
side  of  Thales  and  the  Greek  school.  The  modern  scientist 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  inventive  Roger  Bacon ; and  the 
student  of  the  Romance  tongues,  to  their  origin  in  the  old 
Latin.  Such  a method  is  the  only  safe,  satisfactory,  and  scholar- 
ly one,  on  the  basis  of  which  all  that  advantage  is  reaped  which 
comes  to  any  study  by  keeping  up  the  line  of  its  historical 
order — a method  especially  demanded  in  the  study  before  us, 
inasmuch  as  the  most  of  these  elements  which  make  up  the 
critical  study  of  Modern  English  lie  far  back  of  the  present  in 
the  older  periods  of  the  language.  The  critical  study  needs  the 
historical  study  as  furnishing  its  groundwork,  province,  and  mate- 
rial. Prof.  March,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Reader,  very  tersely 
puts  this  whole  subject  in  a kind  of  compact  syllogism,  as  he 
says  : “ It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  every  English  scholar  ought 
to  have  some  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  English  language.” 
(The  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  affords  this  scholarly  knowledge.) 
“ Then  every  English  scholar  ought  to  study  Anglo-Saxon.”  In 
which  syllogism  it  is  noticeable  that  the  author  has  suppressed 
the  minor  premiss,  taking  for  granted  as  true  what  we  are  here 
aiming  to  confirm. 

As  far  as  the  major  premiss  of  this  syllogism  is  concerned,  ex- 
ception would  seem  to  be  taken  to  the  unqualified  statement  of 
the  author  by  the  prevalence  of  that  superficial  method  in  the 
study  of  English  philology  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
How  few,  it  may  be  said,  have  any  desire  for  this  thorough 
mastery  of  their  language,  if  so  be  the  current  needs  of  life  are 
met  without  it ! It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we 
are  now  speaking  of  the  claims  of  this  study  upon  our  highest 
institutions,  and  tho  such  a remark  might  be  of  force  from 
the  lips  of  the  uneducated  masses,  it  could  scarcely  be  so  regard- 
ed if  made  by  the  cultured.  “ If  we  mistake  not,”  writes  an 
English  critic,  “ the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  consid- 
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ered  disgraceful  to  a man  who  makes  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  scholarship  to  be  ignorant,  as  multitudes  now  are,  of  the 
history  and  structure  of  the  English  tongue,  and  above  all  of 
the  precise  relation  of  Modern  English  to  that  ancient  dialect  of 
the  great  Teutonic  family  (the  Anglo-Saxon)  which  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  incomparably  the  most  important  element  in 
its  composition.”  In  theory,  however,  we  presume  that  no 
student  of  the  English  language  would  gainsay  the  opinion 
expressed  by  March,  and  the  point  we  are  pressing  is  that  if  such 
a concession  be  ever  theoretically  made,  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  minor  premiss  may  easily  be  shown — if  in  no 
other  way,  then  by  casting  the  burden  of  proof  upon  him  who 
denies  it,  leaving  him  the  unenviable  task  of  showing  how  such 
a critical  knowledge  of  Modern  English  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method.  Herein  lies  a large  part  of  the  secret  of  German 
students  in  English  philology,  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the 
critical  method,  as  upon  all  they  attempt,  and  thus  forcing  the 
English  nation  itself  to  sit  at  their  feet  to  learn  its  own  ver- 
nacular. English  grammar,  most  especially,  has  been  studied 
in  Germany  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  with  constant  reference 
to  primitive  principles  and  forms.  Hence,  such  works  as  Koch’s 
“ Historische  Grammatik”  and  Maetzner’s  “ Englische  Gramma- 
tik”  have  no  parallels  in  England.  It  is,  in  this  connection, 
justly  remarked  by  Morris  that  “the  unsatisfactory  state  of  most 
of  our  English  Grammars  (Dr.  Latham’s  excepted)  is  due  to  the 
unwillingness  of  their  writers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help 
afforded  in  our  early  literature.”  As  already  intimated,  however, 
English  scholars  are  fast  approaching  the  German  models,  as  in 
the  works  of  Latham,  Farrar,  Morris,  and  others,  while  reference 
should  be  made  to  a most  valuable  little  manual  lately  published 
in  America  by  Prof.  Gilmore  of  Rochester,  “ Outlines  of  the  Art- 
of  Expression,”  written,  as  the  author  states,"  from  a logical  and 
historical  standpoint.”  The  special  excellence  of  the  volume  is 
that  the  successive  forms  and  changes  of  English  grammar  are 
traced  directly  back  to  their  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  so  that  when 
the  student  has  finished  the  treatise,  he  has  a knowledge  of  our 
grammar  in  its  unity.  If,  then,  such  a method  is  the  one  de- 
manded, we  are  driven,  perforce  as  educators  and  students  to 
the  era  of  First  English.  The  relation  of  present  to  past,  of 
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produce  to  principle,  holds  here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  very  first 
thing  to  be  done  by  the  critical  student  of  Modern  English  is  to 
fortify  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Saxon,  working  his  way 
from  that  point  downward  through  Middle  English  to  present 
forms.  “ The  ground  of  our  own,”  says  Camden,  “ appertained! 
to  the  old  Saxon.” 

2.  Its  Practical  Utility  as  related  to  Modern  English  demands 
it. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dr.  Ingram,  in  entering 
upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford  in  1807, 
deemed  it  of  the  very  first  importance  to  devote  his  inaugural 
to  a discussion  of  the  Utility  of  the  Study.  In  like  manner  Dr. 
Silver,  in  1822,  developed  to  the  rising  scholars  of  England  the 
special  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  study.  In  reaching  a true  con- 
clusion on  this  point,  the  most  satisfactory  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  to  what  extent  the  element  of  Anglo-Saxon  enters 
into  the  diction  and  general  style  of  Modern  English — what  is 
the  probable  proportion  of  those  earliest  terms  still  in  use  among 
us,  and  what  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  terms. 

(A)  Number  of  Words. 

This  is  a matter,  it  would  seem,  of  actual  counting  — the 
arithmetic  of  the  subject ; and  if  an  absolutely  correct  result 
were  demanded,  such  an  estimate  must  be  made.  This,  how- 
ever, is  needless,  and  whatever  conclusion  is  reached,  it  must  be 
approximate  only. 

In  such  an  enumeration,  one  or  two  principles  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

(<?)  We  are  to  remember  that  altho  many  classes  of  words, 
as  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  kindred  orders  derived  from 
the  Saxon,  must  occur  much  oftener  than  others,  and  thus  be 
frequently  repeated  in  the  same  paragraph,  still  such  repeti- 
tion is  not  always  what  the  Bible  would  call  “ vain,”  but  adds 
most  important  emphasis  to  the  sense.  They  are  used  often,  as 
has  been  suggested,  “ only  because  we  cannot  help  it.”  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  language,  they  must  occur  again  and 
again,  and  tho,  in  any  close  computation,  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  vital  as  words  entirely  new,  on  the  other  hand  they 
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are  not  to  be  counted  out  of  the  final  result  as  zeros.  The 
question  now  in  hand  is  simply  one  of  number,  irrespective  of 
the  fact  as  to  whether  they  are  new  or  duplicates  of  former 
words,  these  very  words  being  used  in  such  a wide  variety  of  re- 
lations that  they  often  have  the  practical  value  of  original  terms. 
This,  we  may  remark,  is  a principle  utterly  ignored  by  Dr.  Weisse 
in  his  recent  work  on  our  language. 

( b ) We  are  further  to  keep  in  view  the  important  point  that 
it  is  from  an  examination  of  our  literature  and  current  speech, 
rather  than  our  lexicons,  that  we  are  to  come  to  right  results  on 
this  subject. 

On  the  basis  thus  established  careful  computations  have  been 
made,  most  especially  by  Trench  and  Turner  of  England,  and 
by  Marsh  and  De  Mille  of  our  own  country,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  modern  English  as  composite  may  be  said  to  trace  its 
different  elements  mainly  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  and 
French,  other  portions  being  derived  from  Greek  and  various 
tongues  — Semitic  and  Indo  - Germanic.  Archbishop  Trench 
makes  the  following  statement : “ Supposing  the  English  lan- 
guage to  be  divided  into  a hundred  parts;  of  these,  sixty  would 
be  Saxon ; thirty  would  be  Latin,  including  the  Latin  which  has 
come  to  us  through  the  French.”  The  remaining  ten  parts 
would  be  found  in  the  sources  indicated.  With  this  result  the 
estimates  of  George  P.  Marsh  substantially  agree.  Prof.  De 
Mille,  in  his  recent  excellent  treatise  upon  the  “ Elements  of 
Rhetoric,”  presents  a series  of  conclusions  in  keeping  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  authors  mentioned. 

Alluding  to  the  relative  proportion  of  native  terms  in  the 
different  divisions  of  our  literature,  he  gives  the  following  table: 


The  English  Bible 93  per  cent. 

“ “ Prayer-Book 87  “ “ 

Poetry 88  “ “ 

Prose  Fiction 87  “ “ 

Essays 78  “ “ 

Oratory 76  “ “ 

History 72  “ “ 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  tabular  statement  represents  the 
leading  writers  and  works  in  all  the  main  branches  of  our  litera- 
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ture,  sacred  and  secular.  We  find  here  an  average  of  83  per 
cent  — somewhat  less  than  the  result  reached  by  Turner,  but 
much  larger  than  that  given  by  Marsh  or  Trench.  As  far  as  our 
personal  opinion  and  present  purpose  are  concerned,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  limit  of  these  estimates,  or  even  to 
descend  still  lower  and  place  the  proportion  of  Saxon  in  Modern 
English  at  50  per  cent  — the  argument  from  this  fact  to  the 
necessity  of  the  study  of  Saxon  being  too  manifest  to  need  fur- 
ther emphasis. 

The  mere  number  of  native  terms  in  present  use  is,  however, 
by  far  the  least  important  element  in  the  question  before  us,  and 
has,  as  we  believe,  been  unduly  pressed  by  recent  critics. 

As  to  these  words,  therefore,  we  hasten  to  note,  in  the 
second  place — 

(B)  Their  Character. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  we  are  quite  content  to  rest  the 
whole  subject. 

(a)  Modern  English  grammar  is  mainly  Anglo-Saxon — the 
parts  of  speech,  with  their  various  sub-classes;  the  remnants  of 
the  old  inflectional  system,  as  seen  in  noun,  adjective,  pronoun, 
and  verb;  idiomatic  words  and  phrases;  peculiarities  of  structure 
apart  from  idiom,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  syntactical  frame- 
work of  a language. 

(h)  The  great  majority  of  words  descriptive  of  domestic  and 
social  life  are  Saxon — words  expressive  of  the  deepest,  purest, 
and  tenderest  emotions  of  the  soul,  connected  with  our  earliest 
and  dearest  experiences,  and  which  thereby  so  weave  themselves 
into  the  texture  of  our  after-life  as  to  live  with  us  and  in  us 
while  life  lasts.  What  we  might  call  the  language  of  the  heart 
and  the  home  is  thus  described. 

(1 c ) Most  of  the  names  of  the  visible  objects  in  nature  and 
human  life  are  from  the  same  source — those  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  of  the  agents  of  nature;  of  the  parts  of  a landscape;  of 
the  productions  of  the  earth;  of  the  varied  phases  of  sentient 
being;  of  the  seasons  (autumn  excepted) ; of  the  elements  (air 
excepted);  and  of  the  divisions  of  day  and  night. 

( d ) The  great  majority  of  what  we  may  term  the  practical  in 
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-distinction  from  the  technical  diction  of  life  is  Saxon,  and  there 
is  no  sphere  of  diction  in  which  the  essential  excellence  of  the 
earlier  speech  is  more  visibly  seen.  What,  indeed,  are  our  ab- 
stract professional  words  in  comparison  with  the  homely,  com- 
mon talk  of  the  common  people!  Hence,  we  find  that  the 
speech  of  the  shop,  the  counting-room,  the  farm,  the  sea,  the 
market,  the  street,  the  kitchen,  the  nursery,  the  church,  is  nearly 
all  native,  full  to  the  brim  of  the  olden  spirit,  and  destined  still 
to  do  what  it  did  in  Norman  and  Danish  days — preserve  the 
mother- tongue  in  its  pureness  against  all  corrupting  influence. 
It  is  one  of  the  vital  errors  of  Dr.  Weisse’s  imposing  work  on 
the  “ English  Language,”  that  he  speaks  loosely  and  contemptu- 
ously of  what  he  terms  “ those  insignificant  particles  and  words 
of  primary  necessity,”  when  these  are,  after  all,  the  very  words 
Avhich  “ come  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms,”  and  must 
ever  rule  the  world.  Would  that  we  prized  more  highly  our 
words  of  “ primary  necessity,”  and  gave  less  time  to  the  coining 
of  terms  for  whose  use  there  was  no  special  need,  save  in  the 
pleasing  of  a false  pride  and  a false  taste ! 

With  such  a survey  as  this  before  us,  we  see  how  narrow  is 
the  area  that  is  left  to  be  covered  by  foreign  terms— valuable  in 
their  place,  but  not  for  one  moment  to  be  compared  to  that 
broader  area  of  folk-speech  in  which  the  common  business  of 
this  “working-day  world”  is  done.  The  intensely  practical 
character  of  our  earlier  language  is  thus  manifest,  and  so  mani- 
fest that  it  is  not  optional  with  us,  but  binding  upon  us,  hence- 
forth to  give  to  this  language  a larger  place  and  function  in  our 
culture.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  those  books  which  have  been  the  most  widely  read  and 
loved  by  the  English  people  have  been  steeped  in  this  early 
element.  In  this  respect  the  educating  influence  of  our  English 
Bible,  of  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe”  cannot 
be  computed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  lyric  and  descriptive 
poetry  of  our  language  has  the  charm  that  it  has  to  the  common 
mind,  and  that  our  true  fiction  still  continues  to  absorb  half  of 
our  writers  and  readers.  It  is  by  way  of  eminence  the  language 
of  Chaucer  and  Spenser;  of  Cowper  and  Wordsworth;  of  Burns 
and  Bunyan ; of  Scott  and  Dickens;  of  Irving  and  Hawthorne. 
A comparison  of  the  “ Douay”  Bible  of  the  Romish  Church 
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with  our  Protestant  English  Bible  will  mark  the  contrast  between 
English  mixed  and  English  “ undefiled.”  That  sensitive  clergy- 
man who  was  grieved  at  the  “vulgarity”  of  Bunyan,  and  pre- 
pared a version  of  the  allegory  “for  the  use  of  the  aristocracy,” 
had  his  childish  folly  fitly  rebuked  in  the  shelving  of  his  treatise 
on  the  upper  tier.  If  the  character  of  our  diction  as  Saxon  be 
what  it  appears  to  be,  and  the  relation  of  the  lower  classes  in 
society  to  the  higher  be  what  it  is,  then  it  becomes  a matter  of 
the  utmost  moment  for  the  educated  orders  of  our  time  to  speak 
the  tongue  their  fellows  speak,  and,  as  educated,  to  know  the  story 
of  its  origin  and  the  grounds  of  its  present  power.  Had  such 
authors  as  Taylor  and  Browne,  Burton  and  Cudworth,  Johnson 
and  Gibbon,  brought  themselves  more  fully  into  sympathy  with 
the  common  mind,  their  work  in  English  literature  would  have 
been  more  attractive  and  valuable  than  it  is. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  as 
related  to  Modern  English  we  must  not  forget  the  elements  of 
good  that  are  here  involved,  quite  apart  from  any  of  those 
outward  benefits  already  mentioned.  Any  careful  student  of 
this  early  element  in  our  present  speech  will  mark  its  mono- 
syllabic brevity — equal  to  the  laconic  language  of  Sparta ; its 
great  simplicity  and  directness,  calling  things  by  their  right 
names  and  driving  right  onward  to  the  point ; its  solid,  sub- 
stantial nature,  which  has  done  much  to  mold  the  modern 
English  mind ; its  manly  vigor,  which  has  enabled  it  to  survive 
what  no  other  spoken  tongue  has  survived  in  the  line  of  de- 
structive forces ; and,  last  of  all,  its  sterling  moral  purity,  to 
which  the  uniform  moral  tone  of  English  letters  is  largely  due. 
Such  a growth  of  unnatural  writing  as  we  find  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  under  the  name  of  Euphuism,  or  in  the  days  of 
Cowley  and  Donne,  under  the  name  of  the  Metaphysical  School, 
would  have  been  as  impossible  to  the  language  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  early  people.  Whatever  else  we  find  or  fail  to  find, 
we  find  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature  was  honest  and  straight- 
forward. There  is  thus  a singular  absence  in  this  early  speech 
of  cant  and  pedantry.  “ Beo  paet  pu  eart,”  is  the  wise  advice 
of  that  former  time  which  they  themselves  followed  and  ex- 
pected others  to  follow,  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  in  which 
we  are  yet  to  sit  at  the  'feet  of  our  fathers  for  kindly  instruction 
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— to  speak  what  we  speak  and  do  what  we  do  in  a natural  and 
manly  manner.  Had  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech 
and  people  no  other  claim  upon  us,  this  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

3.  Its  influence  in  deepening  and  maintaining  the  national 
English  spirit  demands  its  study. 

“The  love  of  our  own  language,  what  is  it,”  asks  Trench, 
“ but  the  love  of  our  country  expressing  itself  in  one  particular 
direction?”  If  this  be  so,  the  measure  of  the  one  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  other.  Race  and  speech  have  been  so  joined  as  not 
to  be  severed  in  their  interests  without  serious  results.  If  mod- 
ern English  and  American  history  has  no  vital  connection  with 
the  history  of  England  back  of  Chaucer  and  the  Conquest,  and 
if  modern  England  and  America,  with  their  prosperous  govern- 
ments, have  no  vital  relation  to  Old  England  and  Saxon  Eng- 
land, then  indeed  the  point  before  us  has  no  important 
bearings.  If,  however,  the  varied  effects  of  the  present  in 
church  and  state  are  traceable  through  a series  of  causes  to  the 
earliest  times,  and  something  of  the  gratitude  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  to-day  is  due  to  their  Saxon  ancestry,  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  moment  to  become  familiar  with  the  speech 
in  which  these  fathers  taught  and  wrote,  and  spoke  and  acted,  if 
so  be  we  may  come  into  closer  contact  with  their  innermost 
spirit.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
review  of  our  indebtedness  as  English-speaking  people  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  however  inviting  such  a survey  might  be,  and 
however  important  to  multitudes  of  those  who  have  never 
imagined  such  an  indebtedness  to  exist.  Much  of  this  work  has 
been  ably  done  by  such  historians  as  Turner,  Kemble,  Palgrave, 
Lappenberg,  and  Soames — a work,  we  may  add,  that  lies  rather 
in  the  province  of  history  than  in  that  of  the  study  of  language. 

Special  attention,  however,  should  be  called  to  a few  particu- 
lars illustrating  respectively  the  social,  political,  and  literary 
obligations  of  England  and  America  to  their  Saxon  forefathers, 
and  constituting  thus  a strong  indirect  argument  for  the  pres- 
ent study  of  the  primitive  speech  as  a means  of  preserving  the 
national  spirit. 

(a)  The  view  which  now  prevails  in  modern  English  civiliza- 
tion as  to  the  dignity,  purity,  and  rights  of  womanhood  is 
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largely  due,  the  Bible  apart,  to  Saxon  times — a particular  which 
needs  special  emphasis  in  that  such  views  were  in  so  marked 
contrast  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  early  nations.  Fierce 
as  the  Saxons  were  by  land  and  sea,  coming  as  they  did  from 
pagan  shores  where  barbarity  so  openly  reigned,  they  still 
brought  with  them  into  Britain  a true  regard  for  womanly  rank 
and  virtue.  With  what  prompt  and  severe  punishment  all 
violation  of  female  honor  was  visited  every  reader  of  Saxon 
history  is  familiar.  So  searching  and  comprehensive  was  the 
code  that  the  veriest  menial  was  protected  as  well  as  the  noble 
in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  peace.  To  that  day  and  that 
people  the  thankful  tribute  of  English  and  American  woman- 
hood is  due. 

( b ) Much  that  is  good  in  modern  government  as  established 
in  England  and  America  is  traceable  to  this  same  source.  As 
far  as  the  general  truth  of  this  statement  is  concerned,  we  may 
refer  to  the  liberty-loving  character  of  the  old  Goths  of  whom  the 
Saxons  and  Angles  formed  a part.  Montesquieu,  in  the  “ Spirit  of 
Laws,”  thus  confirms  it : “ What  ought  to  recommend  the  Gothic 
race  beyond  every  people  upon  earth  is  that  they  afforded  the 
great  resource  to  the  liberty  of  Europe and  it  is  in  immediate 
connection  with  this  statement  that  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 
is  urged  by  Bosworth,  as  fostering  this  very  spirit  of  freedom 
transmittted  through  the  early  people  as  Gothic  to  the  English 
of  to-day.  It  was  this  spirit  which,  crushed  for  the  time  at  the 
Conquest,  found  its  fitting  expression  in  the  Magna  Charta  of 
British  rights.  Looking  at  this  point  more  specifically,  we 
mark  the  merit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  and  the  large  variety 
of  particulars  in  which  it  is  still  expressed,  quite  distinct  from 
Norman  elements,  in  the  English  Government  of  to-day.  As  to 
the  rank,  duties,  and  prerogatives  of  the  king;  as  to  the  orders, 
character,  and  functions  of  the  nobility;  as  to  the  Witenagemotc, 
or  Parliament,  its  membership  and  officers;  and  as  to  the  pres- 
ence and  prominence  of  the  popular  element  in  government — 
in  these  and  many  other  respects  it  is  a study  fraught  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  note  how  the  constitutions  and  governments 
of  the  English-speaking  nations  of  to-day  were  anticipated  a 
thousand  years  ago  in  the  splendid  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

(< c ) Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  moral  tone  of 
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English  letters,  at  no  period  more  manifest  than  in  its  earliest 
expression.  Beginning  with  Caedmon’s  Paraphrase  of  Scrip- 
ture, Anglo-Saxon  literature  was  not  only  largely,  but  almost 
exclusively,  moral  in  its  temper,  and  so,  to  a great  degree,  in  its 
subject-matter.  Its  authorship  abounds  in  homilies,  commen- 
taries, and  sacred  biographies,  giving  character  and  ethical  ■ 
feature  to  all  that  follows. 

The  student  of  history  is  aware  how  early  a wide  departure 
Avas  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  from  the  extreme  doc- 
trines of  Romanism.  Despite  the  adroit  reasoning  of  Lingard 
on  this  subject,  it  still  remains  true  that  that  early  church  was 
anti-Romish  in  faith,  polity,  and  life.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  just  here  were  sown  the  seeds  of  Protestant  evan- 
gelical Christianity.  There  were  reformers  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  great  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century  must  go 
back  of  Luther  and  Zwingle  to  Caedmon  and  Aelfric,  and  the 
disciples  of  these  first  times,  for  its  true  beginnings. 

If,  then,  what  we  term  the  national  English  spirit  is  to  be 
quickened  and  maintained,  we  must  go  back  through  the  cen- 
turies to  the  origin  of  English  things ; and  so  vital  is  the  bond 
between  the  character  and  institutions  of  a people  and  its  native 
speech  that  we  must  make  ourselves  familiar  with  that  speech, 
and  through  the  channel  thus  opened  drink  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fathers.  Modern  Englishdom  is  not  a creation  out  of  nothing, 
but  a gradual  growth  from  earlier  days  and  earlier  things ; and 
he  who  would  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  those  periods  must 
do  it  through  the  agency  of  the  Saxon  language.  The  histori- 
cal study  of  our  language,  beginning  with  First  English,  might 
thus  become  a happy  instrument  of  revealing  to  all  English- 
speaking  nations  the  unity  of  their  origin,  present  interest,  and 
temporal  destiny. 

The  point  which,  in  the  previous  pages,  we  have  been  aiming 
to  prove  and  to  impress  is  now,  we  trust,  distinctly  before  us — 
capable  of  confirmation  from  a much  larger  variety  of  particu- 
lars, but  sufficiently  clear  by  what  is  already  stated. 

Taking  into  account  the  history  of  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  its  special  claims  upon  us  as  to  the  critical  study  of  Mod- 
ern English,  its  practical  value  in  present  diction,  and  its  rela- 
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tion  to  the  maintenance  of  the  historic  national  spirit,  we  are 
fully  convinced  that  it  should  find  an  immediate  and  permanent 
place  in  all  our  courses  of  liberal  culture ; least  of  all  should 
any  collegiate  student  among  us  be  denied  the  privilege  and 
means  of  pursuing  it. 

We  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  in  each  of  our 
leading  colleges  there  will  be  a Chair  of  English  Philology  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  interests  of  our  own  language.  Thus  will 
English  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  the  classics  and  the  modern 
tongues.  Thus  will  our  graduates  speak  most  effectively  “ in 
their  own  tongue  wherein  they  were  born,”  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  for  worthy  teachers  of  English  be  fully  met. 

We  revert,  in  closing,  to  the  idea  with  which  this  paper  opens 
—the  promising  outlook  in  America  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
study  of  English,  its  language  and  literature.  Every  instructor 
in  this  wide  department  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  pupils,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  temper  of  the  time,  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  this  movement  in  its  fullest  measure  and  cast  himself  most 
zealously  into  it,  if  so  be  our  institutions  may  be  redeemed 
from  past  reproach  in  this  particular,  and  worthily  fulfil  the 
vocation  to  which  they  are  called.  In  birth  and  history,  in  pro- 
vidential place  and  function,  and  in  all  our  ambitions,  we  are 
English.  Surely  our  birthright  is  not  to  be  despised.  May  we 
not  hope  that  among  our  graduates  of  the  next  ten  years  may 
be  found  the  future  philologers  of  the  English  language,  wor- 
thily to  compete  with  that  increasing  band  of  British  and  Ger- 
man youth  who  have  already  entered  upon  valid  work  in  this 
direction  ! This  is  the  call  to  which  our  rising  scholars  do  well 
to  give  earnest  and  instant  heed,  and  which,  if  obeyed,  will  lend 
a new  attraction  not  only  to  philology  itself,  but  to  every  phase 
and  department  of  English  study. 


Theodore  W.  Hunt. 
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HE  most  absurd  assertion  which  can  be  put  into  language 


is  that  a thing  (eg.,  free  trade)  is  true  in  theory  but  is  false 
in  practice.  For,  if  free  trade  is  not  true  in  practice,  something 
else,  viz.,  restricted  trade,  is  alleged  to  be  true  and  beneficial  in 
practice.  It  will  therefore  be  a matter  of  scientific  investigation 
to  find  out  how  restriction  acts,  what  forces  it  brings  into  action, 
what  are  the  laws  of  those  forces,  what  are  the  conditions  of 
successful  restriction,  etc.  etc. — in  short,  to  find  out  the  theory 
and  philosophy  of  restriction.  The  theory  thus  found  will  be 
“ true”  because  deduced  from  observation  and  ratified  by  experi- 
ence. But  it  was  conceded,  at  the  outset,  that  free  trade  is  true 
in  theory.  Hence  it  would  follow,  if  free  trade  is  true  in  theory 
but  not  in  practice,  that  two  opposite  and  contradictory  propo- 
sitions about  the  same  subject-matter  could  both  be  true  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  Any  one,  there- 
fore, who  makes  this  assertion  is  either  guilty  of  very  loose 
thinking,  or  else  he  seeks  an  escape,  at  all  hazards,  from  rational 
conclusions  against  which  he  can  no  longer  contend. 

There  remain  two  possible  positions  which  a protectionist 
may  assume : 

i.  He  may  boldly  declare  that  there  is  a science  of  wealth 
based  on  restriction;  that  he  can  discover  the  principles  t of  it 
and  reduce  them  to  a theory ; that  trade  between  countries  is  a 
mischievous  thing,  at  least  if  it  runs  on  parallels  of  latitude;  that 
isolation  and  antagonism  of  nations  is  the  law  of  nature  upon 
which  wealth  and  civilization  depend  ; that  there  is  therefore  no 
universal  science  of  wealth,  but  only  a national  science  of  wealth, 
and  that  this  science,  in  its  final  analysis,  is  only  a generalization 
from  certain  empirical  maxims  of  economic  policy.  This  is  the 
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position  of  the  dogmatic  or  philosophical  protectionists,  who 
seek  to  give  a certain  abstract  and  philosophical  cast  to  their 
speculations.  It  is  the  position  of  the  List-Carey  school,  whose 
“ unscientific  science  and  unhistorical  history”  (as  Roscher  called 
it)  seems  to  impose  with  such  weight  on  some  people.  It  is  a 
view  of  the  matter  which  is  especially  cultivated  now  by  the 
learned  protectionists  of  Germany,  and  which  issues  in  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  curiosities  of  economic  literature  w'hich 
have  ever  been  produced  either  by  the  learned  or  the  unlearned. 

2.  The  other  ground  which  the  protectionist  may  take  is  that 
protection  does  not  increase  wealth,  but  is,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  expedient. 

In  taking  up  again  now  the  effort  to  put  into  simple,  brief, 
and  comprehensive  form  the  argument  against  protection,  I will 
separate  these  two  modes  of  defending  protection  and  take  them 
in  order.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  positions  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  this  controversy  knows  that  its  fruitlessness  has  been  due,  in 
a large  measure,  to  the  ambiguities,  false  definitions,  and  confu- 
sion which  have  prevailed  in  it.  It  has  been  a constant  phe- 
nomenon in  the  discussion  that  the  expediency  of  protection,  in 
spite  of  the  harm  done  by  it,  has  been  argued,  and  then  the 
general  utility  of  protection  has  been  assumed  as  resulting  from 
the  argument.  I do  not  know  of  any  disputant  on  the  protec- 
tionist side  who  does  not  move  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
positions,  as  his  convenience  or  the  pressure  of  the  argument 
may  force  him,  or  ■who  does  not  confuse  them  with  each  other. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  my  point  of' attack  is  protection  un- 
der any  form  or  in  any  degree,  and  not  import  duties  or  taxes 
on  consumption.  This  distinction  can  perhaps  best  be  brought 
out  by  examining  one  of  the  peculiar  and  whimsical  notions 
which  avail  to  keep  people  from  actually  examining  the  matter 
in  issue,  viz.,  the  notion  of  “ revenue  tariff  with  incidental  pro- 
tection.” The  people  who  believe  that  this  jingle  of  words  has 
any  meaning  in  it  must  believe  that  the  same  man  in  supplying 
his  needs  does  it  at  the  same  time  in  two  ways,  by  importing 
and  by  buying  at  home  too.  If  A wants  a ton  of  iron  and  im- 
ports it,  he  pays  duties  on  it  which  go  to  the  public  treasury. 
Not  a cent  for  this  transaction  goes  to  the  American  producer 
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of  iron.  This  is  why  the  American  producer  is  so  often  heard 
\o  cry  out  in  horror  at  the  amount  imported.  If  B wants  a ton 
of  iron  and  buys  it  at  home,  he  pays  the  protective  taxes  to  the 
home  producer,  and  not  a cent  goes  in  revenue  to  the  public 
treasury  for  that  transaction.  What  incidental  relation  exists 
between  these  two  transactions  ? They  are  independent  and 
exclusive  of  each  other.  If  we  discard  the  empty  formula  of 
“ revenue  with  incidental  protection,”  we  find  that  we  are  sim- 
ply face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  free  trade  vs.  protection,  or 
revenue  vs.  protection,  as  in  the  first  place.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  this  formula  towards  solving  either  of  those  problems. 
A only  wanted  one  ton  and  took  one  way  of  getting  it.  B 
only  wanted  one  ton  and  took  another  way  of  getting  it.  The 
question  why  either  of  them  chose  the  course  he  did  choose, 
and  what  the  effects  were  on  the  interests  of  either  of  them,  and 
on  the  welfare  of  the  country,  of  the  tax  laws  in  question,  re- 
mains still  all  before  us.  What  is  clear  is  only  that  protection 
and  revenue  are  exclusive  of  each  other.  They  do  not  overlap 
each  other  at  all.  The  line  between  them  is  sharp  and  precise, 
and  we  can  discuss  the  wisdom  of  protection  entirely  aside  from 
the  wisdom  of  raising  revenue  from  customs  duties.  The  latter 
question  shall  not  therefore  now  be  taken  into  account,  and  we 
confine  our  attention  only  to  the  former. 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  dispose  of  another  of  the 
glib  commonplaces  by  which  people  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
thinking  about  the  tariff  controversy  : that  we  have  a large  debt 
and  therefore  must  have  a high  (protective)  tariff.  It  is  evident, 
since  protection  and  revenue  exclude  each  other,  that  not  one 
cent  which  is  paid  in  a protective  tax  goes  into  the  public  treas- 
ury or  helps  to  pay  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  cent  paid  in  protective 
taxes  lessens  the  power  of  the  citizen  to  pay  revenue  taxes  ,for 
the  discharge  of  the  public  burdens.  Hence  the  fact  that  we 
have  heavy  public  burdens  is  just  the  reason  why  we  cannot 
afford  to  squander  our  means  in  paying  taxes  to  our  neighbors 
for  carrying  on  (as  they  themselves  allege)  unproductive  indus- 
tries. The  especial  iniquity  of  the  present  tariff,  in  a political 
point  of  view,  is  that  it  was  laid  under  the  cover  of  war  taxes, 
taking  advantage  of  the  popular  ignorance  of  the  relation  be- 
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tween  protection  and  revenue,  and  of  the  popular  willingness 
to  submit  to  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  the  war.  To  argue 
that  we  want  protective  taxes  because  we  have  a large  debt  to 
pay  is  like  arguing  that  a man  ought  to  squander  his  income  in 
benevolence  because  his  means  are  just  now  being  strained  by 
an  expensive  lawsuit. 

Having  disposed  of  these  notions  which  interfere  with  the 
approach  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  we  may  consider 
first  whether  protection  can  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

I.  The  problem  of  economic  science  is  presented  in  the  ratio 
between  the  efforts  which  men  have  to  exert  to  supply  their 
material  needs  and  the  amount  and  excellence  of  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, lodging,  furniture,  fuel,  etc.,  which  they  obtain.  Political 
economy  investigates  the  laws  which  govern  this  ratio  so  as  to 
find  out  how  we  may  determine  the  ratio  as  much  as  possible  in 
our  favor.  Throwing  aside  all  technicalities,  the  case  is  to  find 
out  how,  for  a given  exertion  and  sacrifice,  to  get  the  maximum 
of  material  good.  I maintain  against  any  system  of  restriction 
whatsoever  that  it  renders  that  ratio  less  favorable  to  men  than 
it  would  be  under  freedom,  taking  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  land 
and  the  population,  as  they  are  in  the  country  where  restriction 
is  applied.  Instead  of  increasing  wealth,  it  is  mathematically 
demonstrable  that  it  lessens  wealth,  makes  it  harder  to  get  a liv- 
ing and  lowers  the  comfort  of  the  population,  and  that  it  does 
this  by  taking  away  one  man’s  earnings  to  give  them  to  another. 
I mean  to  say  that  a man  must  work  harder  and  longer  to  get  a 
given  amount  of  product  under  protection  than  under  free  trade, 
and  I mean  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  statute 
law,  which  steps  in  and  takes  away  part  of  his  product  and  gives 
it  to  another  man.  The  issue  is  purposely  stated  here  without 
the  use  of  any  of  the  technical  terms  of  political  economy,  be- 
cause the  simpler  and  homelier  the  language  is  the  more  cor- 
rectly does  it  state  the  question,  both  in  its  economic  and  its 
political  aspects,  both  in  its  scientific  and  in  its  popular  signifi- 
cance, free  from  all  admixture  of  either  sentimental  or  pedantic 
rubbish.  The  economic  question  about  the  tariff  is:  Does  it 
enable  the  population  of  the  country  to  command  greater  mate- 
rial good  for  a given  effort  ? The  political  question  about  pro- 
tection is:  Does  the  statute  enacted  by  the  legislature  alter  the 
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distribution  of  property  so  that  one  man  enjoys  another  man’s 
earnings?  Has  the  state  a law  in  operation  which  enables  one 
citizen  to  collect  taxes  of  another?  The  scientific  question  about 
protection  is : Does  it  lessen  the  ratio  of  effort  and  sacrifice  to 
comfort  and  enjoyment  ? The  popular  question  about  protection 
is:  Does  it  prevent  me  from  supporting  myself  and  family,  by  my 
labor,  as  well  as  I could  do  it  if  there  were  no  protective  taxes? 

The  philosophical  protectionists  at  once  reply  that  this  is 
not  the  question,  or  at  least  not  the  whole  of  it.  To  them  po- 
litical economy  is  not  an  independent  science.  They  are  not 
willing  to  consider  the  question  of  wealth  aside  from  other 
things.  They  want  to  embrace  in  the  view  what  they  call 
moral,  political,  social,  sesthetical,  and  sentimental  considera- 
tions. Their  instinct  is  perfectly  correct  when  they  oppose 
those  operations  of  analysis  and  classification  which  would  in- 
troduce clearness  and  precision  into  the  discussion.  The  part 
of  social  science  which  has  the  most  positive  and  mathematical 
character  is  the  one  against  which  they  cannot  stand.  They 
write  no  books  on  political  economy,  but  always  on  social  sci- 
ence, in  order  to  keep  the  clear  mixed  with  the  unclear,  the 
physical  with  the  metaphysical,  the  positive  with  the  arbitrary. 
They  are  eagerly  followed  by  all  the  popular  orators  and  writers 
on  economic  questions,  and  generally  by  those  metaphysicians 
and  students  of  other  sciences  who  take  part  in  sociological  dis- 
cussions, and  almost  always  prove  themselves  the  most  reckless 
dogmatizers  when  they  do  so.  The  attraction  of  the  a priori 
method,  and  of  abstract  and  general  propositions  for  ill-trained 
men,  is  well  known,  and,  generally,  in  proportion  as  one  is  un- 
trained in  a particular  science  (whatever  may  be  his  status  in 
others)  will  be  his  readiness  to  fly  to  a priori  methods  and  to 
dogmas  which  are  conveniently  vague,  loose,  and  broad,  when 
he  engages  in  the  discussion  of  questions  appertaining  to  the 
science  in  which  he  has  not  been  trained. 

Mr.  Carey,  for  instance,  filled  his  books  with  vague  diatribes 
about  “association.”  He  thought  to  have  found  a great  prin- 
ciple under  this  name.  He  wanted  to  break  off  all  the  natural 
ties  and  bonds  of  mankind  in  order  to  piece  the  parts  together 
again  on  a plan  of  his  own.  He  accordingly  wrote  big  books 
on  “ social  science,”  and  he  never  reached  the  first  conception  of 
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the  forces  which  may  truly  be  called  social,  or  the  laws  by  which 
they  act.  He  and  his  school,  in  this  country  and  in  Germany, 
have  never  learned  to  see  the  great  bonds  of  human  society  which 
are  developed  by  intercourse  and  communication,  which  hold 
the  nations  to  a mutual  giving  and  taking  as  they  grow  in  civili- 
zation, which  are  stronger  in  proportion  as  they  are  natural, 
informal,  impersonal,  spontaneous,  and  in  comparison  with 
which  all  artificial  co-operation  is  ridiculously  insignificant.  For 
our  present  purpose,  however,  the  thing  to  note  is  that  social 
speculations  and  sociological  investigations  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  tariff  for  protection.  They  only  obscure  and 
confuse  the  tariff  question.  If  we  should  classify  them  we  should 
find  that  they  are  either  broader  generalizations  which  flow  neces- 
sarily from  sound  economic  principles,  and  so  can  be  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  while  the  economic  investigations  are  going 
on ; or  else  they  are  sociological  doctrines  which  are  parallel 
with  sound  economic  doctrines,  but  which  are  most  successfully 
pursued  in  special  investigations;  or  else  (which  is  by  far  the 
largest  class)  they  are  sentimental  whims,  popular  notions,  and 
metaphysical  dogmas,  which  are  not  true,  or  at  best  are  only 
half  true,  but  which  cannot  be  refuted  without  allowing  the  dis- 
cussion to  fritter  itself  away  in  innumerable  side  issues.  We 
have  to  understand  that  an  economic  investigation  may  be  car- 
ried on  just  as  independently  as  a chemical  or  physical  or  bio- 
logical investigation.  The  economist  does  not  need  to  be  on 
the  lookout  all  the  time  to  correct  his  results  by  reference  to 
some  outside  considerations,  or  to  the  dogmas  of  jejune  and 
rickety  systems  of  metaphysical  speculation.  On  the  contrary, 
he  should  regard  the  introduction  of  extraneous  elements,  no 
matter  under  what  high-sounding  names,  of  moral,  political,  and 
social,  as  sure  signs  of  impending  confusion  and  fallacy,  and  he 
should  especially  repel  any  attempt  to  measure  and  criticise  his 
results  by  the  facile  generalizations  of  a priori  speculation.  So 
much  being  here  briefly  set  out,  we  may  devote  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  protection  as  a question  of  wealth  and  political  econ- 
omy only,  as  above  described. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a new  country.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
new  country  needs  protection  in  order  to  get  a start.  Mill 
seemed  to  make  some  concession  to  this  case.  I have  heard  a 
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man  who  was  not  a protectionist  and  who  was  a professional 
economist  say  that  he  thought  a new  colony  might  get  into  a 
situation  in  which  it  might  need  a lift  to  move  it  on  in  the  way 
of  growth.  I will  take  up  this  latter  view  of  the  matter  for  dis- 
cussion because  it  is  the  case  which,  if  disproved,  will  a fortiori 
carry  all  the  other  forms  of  this  claim  with  it. 

I pass  over  the  practical  difficulty  involved  in  the  question 
who  is  to  decide  when  the  juncture  supposed  has  come  about, 
and  who  is  to  prescribe  or  give  the  lift ; I pa-ss  over  the  unsci- 
entific and  incorrect  conception  of  econonic  forces  involved  in 
the  hypothesis  that  a nation  can  get  into  any  such  position,  and 
also  in  the  notion  of  a “lift”  to  be  given  to  a nation,  in  order 
that  I may  come  to  the  real  test  of  the  remedy  proposed,  if  the 
case  could  arise,  and  if  the  remedy  were  practically  available.  It 
is  evident  that  a protective  tariff  cannot  render  any  foreign  capi- 
tal or  labor  available  to  help  the  nation  which  lays  the  tariff.  If 
a nation  lays  import  duties  for  revenue  some  part  of  them  may 
fall  on  the  foreigner,  but  if  it  lays  such  duties  for  protection  it 
keeps  foreign  goods  out.  If,  then,  the  foreigner  stays  at  home 
and  is  forced  to  keep  his  goods  at  home,  the  protecting  country 
cannot  make  use  of  him  or  his  goods  in  any  way  whatever  to 
suit  its  ends  or  avert  its  misfortunes.  Whatever  effect  the  pro- 
tective taxes  exert  must  be  exerted  in  the  protecting  country, 
on  its  own  labor  and  capital.  Any  favor  or  encouragement 
which  the  protective  system  exerts  on  one  group  of  its  popula- 
tion must  be  won  by  an  equivalent  oppression  exerted  on  some 
other  group.  To  suppose  the  contrary  is  to  deny  the  most  obvi- 
ous application  of  the  conservation  of  energy  to  economic  forces. 
If  the  legislation  did  not  simply  transfer  capital  it  would  have  to 
make  capital  out  of  nothing.  Now  the  transfer  is  not  simply 
an  equal  redistribution  ; there  is  loss  and  waste  in  the  case  of  any 
tax  whatsoever.  There  is  especial  loss  and  waste  in  the  case  of 
a protective  tax.  We  cannot  collect  taxes  and  redistribute  them 
without  loss ; much  less  can  we  produce  forced  monopolies  and 
distorted  industrial  relations  without  loss.  It  follows  then  that 
if  a nation  could  come  into  some  temporary  industrial  compres- 
sion or  arrested  growth,  a protective  tariff  not  only  would  not 
help  it  out,  but  would  contribute  to  still  further  limit  its  powers 
of  self-development  and  to  restrain  its  recuperative  energies. 
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We  have  then  reduced  the  issue  which  we  are  discussing  to 
such  terms  that,  after  analyzing  the  phenomena,  we  are  able  to 
test  the  protectionist  theory  by  universal  canons  of  science,  and 
we  have  a mathematical  demonstration  that  protection  is  a delu- 
sion, which,  like  bimetallism,  fiat  money,  socialism,  and  utopian- 
ism, is  an  attempt  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  or  to 
create  energy  by  law. 

Here  we  shall  be  met,  however,  by  the  people  who  insist  on 
believing  that  a better  organization  of  labor,  or  greater  activity 
of  labor,  or  some  other  advantage  which  is  real  altho  not  spe- 
cific, more  than  offsets  the  injury,  or  that  the  injured  ones  par- 
ticipate again  in  some  vague  gain.  It  is  very  singular  that  the 
people  who  believe  in  these  notions  are  so  slow  to  understand 
the  fact  that  whatever  lessens  the  wealth  of  a community,  in  the 
widest  generalization  or  deduction  only  lessens  its  wealth ! and 
cannot  possibly  increase  it,  and  that  the  result  is  either  to  lessen 
the  wealth  per  capita , or,  if  some  do  not  become  poorer,  then 
others  must  be  rendered  still  more  poor.  The  protective  tariff 
must  act  on  people  who  without  it  would  distribute  their  indus- 
try according  to  the  chances  of  the  greatest  profit.  The  tariff 
is  needed,  by  the  protectionist  hypothesis,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  distribution  which  is  thus  brought  about.  But  the  tariff 
itself  can  appeal  to  no  motive  save  that  of  desire  for  profit.  It 
does  so  by  providing  that  a certain  industry  shall,  under  pro- 
tection, pay  higher  profits  than  it  could  under  freedom,  and  it 
expects  that  this  inducement  will  operate  to  make  labor  and 
capital  seek  this  industry.  If  then  desire  for  profit  was  not  a suf- 
ficient and  wise  guide  under  freedom,  what  makes  it  such  under 
protection^  The  notion  that  the  legislature  has  a wisdom  greater 
than  that  of  the  people,  and  can  point  out  the  industries  they 
ought  to  pursue,  has  often  been  refuted  ; but  the  protective 
theory  really  assumes  more  than  that.  It  assumes  that  the  law 
can  enlighten  the  desire  for  profit,  and  make  it  a more  trust- 
worthy guide  than  it  would  be  under  freedom.  In  truth  there 
is  nothing  at  all  wanted  in  the  cases  to  which  protection  is  ap- 
plied but  capital,  which  the  law  can  never  produce.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  tariff  is  that  it  does  get  this  capital — from  other 
people.  The  rest  is  all.  phrases  intended  to  occupy  attention 
while  the  thimblerig  is  going  on.  If  this  is  not  so,  let  some  pro- 
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tectionist  analyze  the  operation  of  his  system,  and  show  by  ref- 
erence to  undisputed  economic  principles  'where  and  how  it 
exerts  any  effect  on  production  to  increase  it.  Customs  some- 
times grow  up  under  the  efforts  of  men  to  bring  about  arrange- 
ments which  will  be  convenient  for  industry  and  commerce.  The 
law  can  often  follow  these  customs,  recognize  them,  and  give 
them  positive  form.  Institutions  grow  out  of  needs,  and  to  meet 
purposes,  to  which  institutions  the  law  can  give  form  and  sanc- 
tion. I know  of  nothing  more  than  this  which  the  law  can  do 
for  industry. 

What  has  been  proved  now  of  a new  country  holds  true  all 
the  more  of  an  old  one.  The  only  difference  is  that  a new  coun- 
try may  endure  protection  while  an  old  one  cannot.  A new 
country  which  produces,  as  all  new  countries  do,  food  and  raw 
materials  may  create  parasite  industries  to  live  on  the  exuber- 
ant productions  of  its  natural  industries,  and  on  the  special  ad- 
vantage in  exchange  which  a new  country  has  when  it  exchanges 
food  and  raw  materials  for  finished  products.  An  old  country 
cannot  exclude  food  and  raw  materials.  In  a new  country  the 
burden  of  the  tariff  system  falls  on  the  superfluity  of  the  people 
— superfluity  not  in  respect  to  what  they  would  like  to  have,  but 
in  comparison  with  what  people  in  old  countries  have.  In  an  old 
country  there  are  large  classes  of  persons  who  are  at  best  on 
the  verge  of  poverty,  and  who  are  forced  to  labor  hard  and  for 
long  hours  to  win  subsistence.  Taxes  on  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials would  crush  these  classes  down  to  misery.  Germany  is 
trying  it  with  a tariff  which  is  quite  insignificant  compared  with 
ours.  What  I have  proved,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  a protective  tariff  in  a new  country  holds  a fortiori  in  an  old 
country,  and  is  true  universally.  A restricted  trade  lowers  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  population,  and,  with  that,  all  chance  of 
intellectual  and  moral  well-being,  below  what  it  would  be  under 
free  trade,  with  the  same  conditions  of  labor,  capital,  and  land. 

II.  I go  on  then  to  consider  the  other  protectionist  position  : 
that  protection  is  not  a means  of  wealth,  but  is  temporarily  ex- 
pedient. 

Under  this  head  the  controversy  has  rambled  over  the  whole 
field  of  economic  speculation,  embracing  also  all  history  and  all 
statistics,  and  here  also  the  vague  sentimental  and  metaphysical 
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considerations  have  had  the  greater  scope,  as  this  is  the  more 
popular  branch  of  the  controversy.  I propose  to  notice  only  two 
or  three  of  the  arguments  for  the  expediency  of  the  protective 
tariff,  and  those  I must  take  more  by  way  of  illustration. 

During  the  recent  political  campaign  the  chief  argument 
which  was  used  was  that  the  tariff  made  wages  high.  I have 
before  me  a circular  which  was  widely  distributed  in  which  wage- 
receivers  were  told  that  free  trade  would  either  force  employers 
to  close  their  shops  or  to  reduce  their  wages  to  foreign  rates. 
In  Germany  the  argument  is  that  English  workers  get  higher 
wages,  which  proves  that  they  are  better  workmen,  and  that  the 
Germans  need  protection  against  them.  In  America  the  argu- 
ment is  that  the  Englishmen  do  not  get  as  good  wages  as  the 
Americans,  and  that  therefore  the  Americans  need  protection. 
The  advantage  of  an  empirical  argument  is  that  it  goes  as  well 
one  end  foremost  as  the  other.  Suppose  the  Germans  should 
argue  like  the  Americans.  They  would  then  have  to  argue  that 
free  trade  would  raise  their  wages  to  the  English  rate,  as  the 
Americans  argue  that  free  trade  would  lower  their  wages  to  the 
English  rate.  Suppose  the  Americans  should  borrow  the  Ger- 
man argument.  They  would  then  have  to  argue  that,  as  the 
Americans  get  higher  wages,  it  proves  that  they  are  better 
workmen  than  the  English,  and  need  no  protection  against 
them,  and  a fortiori  none  against  the  workmen  of  the  Continent. 

There  is  one  entirely  American  element  in  this  argument, 
however.  That  is  the  claim  or  assumption  that  the  high  com- 
fort of  the  American  laborers  is  due  to  the  tariff.  One  orator 
during  the  last  campaign,  who  spoke  with  the  authority  of  high 
official  position,  spoke  with  contempt  and  impatience  of  the  low 
plane  on  which  this  tariff  question  is  discussed,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  when  in  fact  it  is  a question 
of  status  of  the  population  and  of  the  well-being  of  the  wages 
classes. 

We  must  distinguish  here  two  propositions  about  wages 
which  a>e  constantly  confused  with  each  other,  and  which  the 
protectionists  find  it  very  useful  to  confuse,  altho  they  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other,  and  both  are  false. 

It  is  argued  (i)  that  we  want  protection  because  wages  are 
high,  and  (2)  that  we  want  protection  in  order  to  make  wages 
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high.  To  the  legislature  the  high  wages  are  represented  as 
caused  by  some  independent  forces,  and  as  a fact  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  which  constitutes  a reason  for  protection. 
To  the  workman  it  is  argued  that,  the  politicians  and  the  em- 
ployers having  considered  the  matter  and  agreed  that  the 
American  workingman  ought  to  be  well  fed,  clothed,  etc.,  they 
have  decided  that  he  must  have  high  wages,  and  that  the  tariff 
is  the  way  to  get  them  for  him.  This  picture  of  the  employers 
neglecting  their  business  to  lobby  for  a rise  in  the  wages  of  their 
own  men  would  be  entertaining  if  it  were  not  really  so  success- 
ful in  deceiving  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  two  branches 
of  this  argument  about  wages  demand  separate  consideration. 

I.  Sociology  is  such  a new  science,  and  is  as  yet  so  little  un- 
derstood, that  it  is  not  strange  if  its  doctrines  have  not  yet 
spread  very  far  through  the  community,  but  a superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  it  would  prevent  any  one  from  believing  that 
politicians  and  statesmen  can  plan  what  sort  of  a people  it 
would  please  them  to  have,  or  what  degree  of  comfort  they  con- 
sider appropriate  for  the  working  classes.  Nevertheless  we 
have  hundreds  of  politicians  and  orators  who  always  start  from 
a conception  of  this  sort.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  must  get  their  living  out  of  the  soil  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  an  immense  amount  of  land  of  the 
best  quality,  navigable  rivers,  great  forests,  mines  of  metal  and 
coal,  and  we  have  to  get  out  what  we  can  with  the  labor  and 
capital  at  our  disposal.  Whatever  we  get  out  will  be  distributed 
amongst  us  according  to  our  shares  in  the  production.  As  the 
natural  stores  are  very  rich  and  easy  to  get  at,  and  as  the  labor- 
ers are  few,  it  follows  that  the  average  product  per  laborer  is 
greater  than  can  be  obtained  in  old  countries,  where  the  soil  is 
more  or  less  exhausted,  and  where  the  population  is  so  dense  as 
to  make  the  competition  of  life  very  hard.  This  latter  state  of 
things  affords  us  the  second  term  of  comparison  by  which  we 
measure  our  status.  Taken  absolutely,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  in  our  situation,  and  in  the  status  of  whole 
classes  of  our  population. 

We  have,  then,  a perfectly  obvious  and  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  status  of  our  people  in  natural  facts.  The  statesmen 
have  never  planned  this  or  done  anything  to  help  it.  They 
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have  only  marred  it  more  or  less.  What  we  are  is  the  result  of 
our  inherited  traits  and  traditions,  and  of  our  physical  surround- 
ings. What  there  is  about  us  which  is  good  or  bad,  strong  or 
weak,  is  alike  to  be  attributed  to  these  causes.  High  wages, 
therefore,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  high  average  comfort, 
with  little  pauperism  or  misery,  are  incidents  of  our  situation  as 
early  comers  on  a new  continent.  Yet  there  are  people  who 
tell  us  that  they,  in  their  wisdom,  have  made  us  well  off  by  tax- 
ing us,  and  that  we  should  not  be  so  well  off  any  more  if  we 
should  get  rid  of  the  taxes,  and  they  persuade  the  people  who 
pay  nearly  all  the  taxes  on  consumption— namely,  the  artisans 
and  laborers — that  they  could  not  get  their  living  on  this  conti- 
nent if  they  did  not  pay  taxes.  That  is  like  telling  a laborer 
who  opens  his  dinner-pail  that  he  would  have  more  dinner  if  he 
would  throw  away  a slice  of  bread. 

This  continent,  however,  is  not  so  exclusively  favored  that 
it  is  likely  to  draw  to  itself  all  the  population  of  the  globe. 
Other  continents  have  their  advantages,  and  the  one  which  has 
the  best  advantages  for  food  and  raw  materials  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  have  those  advantages  which  come  from  a dense 
population  and  a high  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
No  one  will  be  willing  to  turn  away  from  the  industries  for 
which  the  country  offers  the  best  advantages  to  take  up  those 
in  which  other  countries  have  the  best  advantages,  unless  the 
difference  can  be  made  up  to  him  in  some  way.  Hence  manu- 
facturing industry  here  has  always  had  to  contend  with  the 
profits  possible  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Wages — so  far  as  any 
wages  class  has  ever  yet  been  developed  here — must  be  high 
enough  to  give  the  same  scale  of  comfort  as  can  be  won  in 
using  land.  The  high  wages  and  general  high  average  of  com- 
fort are,  therefore,  plainly  the  same  thing,  and  both  proceed 
together  out  of  the  actual  physical  circumstances  of  the  people. 

What,  then,  can  the  tariff  do  about  wages?  It  can  only 
increase  the  wages  in  mechanical  pursuits  by  deducting  from 
the  gains  of  agriculture.  As  we  said  above,  it  can  win  nothing 
for  some  without  an  equivalent  or  greater  deduction  from  others. 
It  no  doubt  draws  upon  each  mechanical  industry  to  make  it 
help  support  all  the  others,  and  so  if  weakens  them  all ; but 
whatever  strength  and  help  it  brings  to  them  as  a group  it  must 
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take  from  other  groups.  If,  then,  we  are  candidly  seeking  for 
the  true  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  on  the  national  wel- 
fare, and  on  the  welfare  of  special  classes,  we  must  note  that 
this  operation  cannot  increase  the  national  welfare,  and  we  must 
look  to  see  on  whom  it  is  that  the  corresponding  loss  falls.  It 
is  plain  that  it  is  upon  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  country, 
and  accordingly  a special  bundle  of  fallacies  has  been  devised 
for  deceiving  the  agriculturists  into  the  belief  that  they  are  gain- 
ers by  it.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  every  reduction  in  agricul- 
tural profits  makes  it  easier  for  the  employer  to  compete  with  the 
land  for  labor.  The  rising  wages  and  the  falling  profits  of  agri- 
culture meet  each  other  at  a point  below  what  the  profits  of 
agriculture  would  be  under  freedom.  If  there  were  no  tariff, 
the  wages  of  the  wages  class  must  go  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
the  agricultural  profits  under  freedom.  Hence  the  tariff  lowers 
wages.  It  never  has  had  and  never  can  have  any  other  effect. 
The  employer  in  a protected  industry  pays  no  more  than  mar- 
ket rates  for  wages,  and  he  could  not  possibly  pay  any  less. 
The  notion  that  he  could  lower  wages  to  some  foreign  level  in 
the  midst  of  a country  where  labor  could  win  higher  rewards  is 
of  course  absurd. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  argument  that  the  tariff  makes  wages 
high  is  entirely  without  foundation.  It  has  lowered  wages.  We 
see  that  the  notion  of  having  a tariff  in  order  to  secure  to  our 
people  what  they  have  as  their  birthright,  and  what  the  tariff 
only  diminishes,  viz.,  a comparatively  better  and  easier  existence 
than  the  people  of  older  countries,  is  an  imposture.  It  has  very 
great  popular  effect  because  the  popular  notion  is  generally  that 
we  owe  all  our  prosperity  to  ourselves  and  to  what  we  call  “ our 
institutions,”  when  in  truth  we  owe  everything  that  we  are  to 
historical  antecedents  and  physical  conditions. 

Having  stripped  off  this  humbug  from  the  issue,  as  stated  by 
the  protectionists,  we  may  come  back  to  the  scornful  complaint 
that  we  are  discussing  the  question  on  a low  level.  We  were 
told  that  we  ought  to  debate  it  as  a great  question  of  status  of  the 
population,  etc.,  and  we  have  found  that  this  was  all  rhetoric  and 
fustian  except  the  effect  of  the  tariff  to  lower  the  status  of  the 
population.  It  follows,  then,  that  we  were  right  to  debate  it  as 
a question  of  dollars  and  cents  only.  There  is  nothing  else  in 
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it.  A wants  protection ; that  is,  he  wants  B’s  money.  B does 
not  want  to  let  him  have  it.  A talks  sentiment  and  metaphy- 
sics finely,  and,  after  all,  all  there  is  in  it  is  that  he  wants  B’s 
money.  A does  not  otherwise  show  much  interest  in  sentiment 
and  patriotism  and  metaphysical  goods  generally.  He  never 
goes  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  education,  or  scientific  research, 
or  geographical  exploration,  or  for  any  philanthropic  scheme, 
unless  there  is  a chance  in  it  for  him  to  get  B’s  money.  He  is 
then  moved  to  scorn  at  B’s  sordid  love  of  money,  and  he  goes 
to  hear  a lecture  on  “materialism”  to  gratify  his  wounded  feel- 
ings because  B will  not  give  up  his  money.  The  matter  is  all 
stated  from  A’s  standpoint.  We  see  him  all  the  time.  For 
him  to  want  B’s  money  is  patriotic.  It  is  “developing  our  re- 
sources.” It  is  noble.  For  B to  want  to  keep  the  same  money 
is  mean.  I insist  upon  the  matter  being  stated  in  the  most 
crass  and  vulgar  way,  just  because  that  is  all  there  is  of  it  when 
the  humbug  is  all  eliminated.  The  student  of  history  then  rec- 
ognizes a very  old  friend.  The  robber-barons,  Robin  Hood, 
Dick  Turpin,  and  others  have  had  the  same  opinion  of  the 
nobility  of  wanting  other  people’s  money,  and  of  the  meanness 
of  the  “trader”  or  laborer  who  did  not  want  to  lose  his  earnings. 

2.  Let  us  next  look  at  the  other  doctrine,  that  we  need  a 
protective  tariff  because  wages  are  high;  or  the  equivalent  doc- 
trine, that  we  cannot  compete.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  can  compete  with  anybody  in  getting  wealth.  The  high 
wages  are  a proof  of  it;  but  they  cannot  compete  with  every- 
body else  in  every  form  of  industry.  They  have  only  a limited 
number  of  laborers  and  a limited  amount  of  capital.  The  same 
man  cannot  be  doing  two  things  at  once.  The  same  capital 
cannot  be  employed  in  two  uses.  Hence  it  will  be  wise  and 
necessary  to  choose  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  profitable 
employments  which  are  possible.  It  will  follow  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  compete  in  any  industry  which  will  not  pay  here  as 
well  as  those  which  have  special  advantages  here.  If  we  cannot 
compete,  it  is  because  we  cannot  afford  to  compete.  We  are  too 
well  off.  We  cannot  compete  with  “foreign  paupers,”  just  be- 
cause we  are  not  paupers.  “ Pauper,”  of  course,  is  one  of  those 
silly  and  invidious  terms  which  have  been  introduced  into  this 
discussion  in  the  interest  of  falsehood  and  folly.  Paupers  and 
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princes  live  in  idleness  supported  by  taxation.  No  one  can  com- 
pete with  them.  Seriously,  then,  we  cannot  compete  with  men 
who  are  fiercely  competing  with  each  other  for  low  wages  in  a 
dense  population  because  we  are  not  fiercely  competing  with 
each  other.  We  have  abundant  chances.  The  protectionists 
are  not  content,  however,  to  use  our  advantages  and  avoid  com- 
petition, which  is  what  every  sensible  man  does  in  private  life. 
According  to  them  we  must  go  to  seek  competition.  It  will  be 
told  in  history  that  a public  bureau  of  our  government  spent  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  nation  in  seeking  competition  with  China- 
men in  making  tea,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  same  govern- 
ment was  trying  to  devise  means  to  prevent  Chinese  competition 
in  this  country,  where  it  could  do  no  harm.  As  we  shall  seek 
competition  with  less  favorably  situated  people  only  at  a con- 
stant loss  as  compared  with  the  gains  we  might  win  in  our  own 
favored  industries,  those  who  are  carrying  on  the  self-support- 
ing industries  must  pay  taxes  to  make  up  the  loss,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  must  undergo  a constant  waste.  If  a 
blacksmith  should  say  that  he  could  not  compete  with  the  shoe- 
maker at  making  shoes,  and  therefore  that  he  ought  to  be  paid 
twice  as  much  as  the  shoemaker  for  making  shoes,  his  sanity 
would  be  doubted,  but  that  is  just  the  argument  that  we  need  a 
tariff  because  wages  are  high.  It  is  because  wages  are  high  that 
we  do  not  need  one,  and  it  is  because  we  cannot  compete  in 
certain  industries  that  we  ought  not  to  try.  Some  people  think 
it  is  derogatory  to  us  not  to  do  everything  for  ourselves;  and  as 
they  always  seem  glad  to  hear  that  we  are  exporting  more  and 
more,  they  seem  to  be  desirous  that  we  should  make  thing:  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  too.  What,  then,  I ask,  is  the  re:  t of  the 
world  to  do  for  us?  If  we  take  all  the  industries,  how  will 
they  pay  us  for  what  we  do  for  them  ? Competition  is  the  force 
which  under  freedom  indicates  to  us  what  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves and  them,  and  what  we  can  let  them  do  for  us  to  our 
final  maximum  advantage.  To  shut  off  competition  and  go  into 
the  industries  which  the  ignorant  empiricism  of  Congress  or 
the  caprice  of  individuals  may  select,  is  like  unhinging  the  com- 
pass and  steering  the  ship  by  chance. 

3.  There  is  no  argument  for  the  expediency  of  the  tariff  to 
be  found  in  the  matter  of  wages  in  any  of  its  aspects,  but  it  is 
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sometimes  claimed  that  it  is  expedient  to  force  certain  indus- 
tries into  existence.  This  is  called  “ developing  our  industries.” 
We  are  good-natured  enough  to  call  them  “our”  industries,  per- 
haps because  we  all  pay  taxes  to  support  them,  not  because  we 
own  stock  in  them  or  participate  in  the  profits.  There  is  a 
very  strong  popular  notion  that  it  is  a good  thing  for  A,  B,  and 
C that  there  should  be  certain  mills,  factories,  etc.,  up  and  down 
the  country — a notion  which  has  no  support  in  fact  at  all,  unless 
A,  B,  and  C are  owners  of  land  near  the  factories,  etc.  If  an 
individual  were  shown  statistics  of  men  employed,  wages,  capi- 
tal, plant,  output,  etc.,  of  a certain  establishment,  and  were 
asked  to  invest  in  it,  he  would  no  doubt  inquire,  after  all, 
whether  the  establishment  made  profits,  since  unfortunately  not 
every  big  chimney  does  so;  but  when  we  are  making  speeches  or 
writing  essays  about  tariff,  this  last  question  is  entirely  ignored, 
and  big  figures  and  exclamation-points  take  the  place  of  the 
only  question  which  is  important.  If  an  industry  does  not  pay, 
it  is  an  industrial  abomination.  It  is  wasting  and  destroying. 
The  larger  it  is  the  more  mischief  it  does.  The  protected  manu- 
facturer is  forced  to  allege,  when  he  asks  for  protection,  that  his 
business  would  not  pay  without  it.  He  proposes  to  waste  capi- 
tal. If  he  should  waste  his  own  wealth  he  would  not  go  on 
long.  He  therefore  asks  the  legislature  to  give  him  power  to 
lay  taxes  on  his  fellow-citizens,  to  collect  from  them  the  capital 
which  he  intends  to  waste,  and  good  wages  for  himself  while  he 
is  carrying  on  that  business  besides.  This  is  what  is  called 
“ developing  our  industries,”  and  the  operation  of  the  law  is  such 
that  the  waste  and  destruction  can  go  on  indefinitely.  Either 
an  industry  can  pay  under  freedom,  in  which  case  it  does  not 
need  protection,  or  else  it  would  not  pay  under  freedom,  in 
which  case  it  is  wasting  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  long  as  it 
goes  on.  It  follows  that  the  protective  tariff  is  not  a temporary 
expedient,  and  it  is  mathematically  impossible  that  it  should 
ever  issue  in  an  independent  and  productive  industry.  Other 
forces  may  come  into  play  in  time,  viz.,  those  which  would  at 
that  time  have  called  the  industry  in  question  into  existence, 
and  these  forces  may  render  the  industry  independent,  but  the 
tariff  can  never  produce  any  such  result. 

4.  Some  have  believed  that  the  tariff  system  brought  capital 
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into  the  country,  and  two  or  three  instances  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers who  have  established  branches  here  have  been  pointed 
to  as  triumphant  proofs  of  it.  I know  of  no  statistics  either 
of  the  amount  of  capital  so  imported  or  of  the  amount  which 
the  tariff  has  caused  to  be  exported;  but  I should  judge  from 
such  information  as  I have  that  one  just  about  equalled  the 
other.  What  is  far  more  important,  however,  is  that  if  the 
tariff  were  taken  off  any  one  of  a great  number  of  important 
articles,  the  people  could  save  more  capital  in  a month  out  of 
their  diminished  cost  of  living  than  all  the  capital  which  has 
been  brought  in  here  in  twenty  years  on  account  of  the  tariff. 
A similar  observation  applies  to  the  argument  for  deferring  the 
reform  of  the  tariff,  that  it  would  destroy  capital  now  invested. 
No  one  proposes  or  desires  any  reckless  action  which  would  dis- 
regard vested  interests  of  any  kind,  altho  I do  not  see  what 
difference  it  would  make  with  what  any  one  would  really  do, 
whether  he  had  warning  that  the  -tariff  would  be  repealed  in 
five  years  or  in  five  days  but  that  is  a question  for  a statesman, 
and  not  for  an  economist.  The  economist  may  point  out  that, 
if  any  capital  were  destroyed,  the  savings  of  the  people  from  a 
diminished  cost  of  living  would  constitute  an  enormous  fund  for 
replacing  that  capital  and  offsetting  that  loss,  so  that,  as  far  as 
the  mere  loss  of  capital  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  argu- 
ment for  delay. 

5.  I proceed  to  a brief  but  very  cogent  argument  why  a pro- 
tective tariff  is  not  expedient.  Protection  works  all  the  time 
against  improvement.  In  April,  1838,  New  York  City  indulged 
in  great  rejoicings  over  the  arrival  of  the  first  steamships  from 
Europe.  In  April,  1842,  at  an  “ Industrial  Convention”  held  in 
New  York  City,  the  opening  of  steam  navigation  on  the  ocean 
was  alleged  as  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  protection.  We 
are  taxed  to  open  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  result  is 
cheaper  goods.  That  is  the  benefit  which  we  anticipated  and 
were  working  for,  thinking  that  it  would  be  a gain.  As  soon  as 
it  is  realized,  however,  comes  a clamor  from  home-producers  of 
those  kinds  of  goods  which  have  been  cheapened.  “ What ! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a good  thing  for  the  country  to 
have  people  get  the  things  which  we  make  at  a low  price  ? This 
will  never  do and  so  a tax-barrier  is  set  up  across  the  rivers 
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and  harbors  to  imitate  the  former  barrier  of  sand  and  rock,  and 
make  things  as  dear  and  as  hard  to  get  as  before.  If  protection 
is  expedient,  then  this  argument  is  sound,  and  we  need  more 
protection  the  more  our  communication  with  foreign  nations  is 
facilitated.  Steamships,  ocean  cables,  and  cheap  newspapers  are 
all  the  time  neutralizing  the  existing  protection,  and  more  taxes 
are  necessary  to  give  the  same  protection.  If  protection  is 
sound,  then  those  who  rejoice  over  improvements  in  communi- 
cation and  transportation  and  support  protection  are  guilty  of 
absurd  folly.  If  improvements,  inventions,  and  discoveries  are 
real  benefits  to  mankind,  then  protection  is  inexpedient  as  well 
as  philosophically  absurd. 

Commerce  is  plainly  entering  on  a new  stage.  Common-sense 
makes  its  way  very  slowly  into  the  minds  of  men  when  it  has 
to  rely  on  its  own  merits,  but  the  course  of  progress  in  industry 
and  commerce  is  such  that  self-interest  often  becomes  hand-maid 
to  common-sense,  and  then  Common-sense  gets  a chance.  We 
have  seen  five  or  six  new  industries  grow  up  in  this  country 
within  a few  years.  They  are  all  “ land  ” industries;  that  is,  they 
belong  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country.  They  are  in 
their  infancy,  but  they  are  already  great,  and  what  they  are  to 
become  no  one  can  guess.  They  depend  on  a foreign  market, 
and  they  have  been  made  possible  by  cheap  and  quick  ocean 
transit.  Within  a year  a fleet  of  new  steamers  promises  new 
growth  in  the  same  direction.  The  internal  transportation  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  West  and  South-west,  will  support 
the  same  growth.  The  effect  is  to  cause  great  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  labor,  great  absorptions  of  capital  in  new  orders 
of  investments,  and  the  creation  of  immense  new  interests.  It 
would  be  overbold  to  predict  specific  results,  but  this  much  is 
clear:  the  competition  of  American  agriculture  will  drive  Eng- 
lish labor  and  capital  more  exclusively  into  manufacturing  and 
commerce.  The  complementary  effect  must  be  exerted  here, 
and  the  profits  of  land  industries  will  draw  off  labor  and  capital 
from  manufactures  and  commerce.  In  other  words,  the  inter- 
national division  ol  labor  will  be  rendered  more  perfect,  and  the 
consequence  must  be  greater  wealth  for  all.  But  if  the  tariff 
stiil  remains  as  a barrier  to  imports,  i.e.,  return  cargoes,  the  ex- 
changes must  rule  low  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  exporting 
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interests,  and  if  specie  is  imported  prices  must  advance.  But 
the  exports  cannot  rise,  since  they  are  forced  to  seek  a foreign 
market.  They  will  therefore  be  low,  while  everything  else 
inside  the  country  is  high.  This  is,  of  course,  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  now  all  the  time,  and  it  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
tariff  oppresses  the  land  industries;  but  the  whole  course  of  the 
development  which  I am  anticipating  will  be  to  make  this  oppres- 
sion harder  and  sharper,  while  the  tariff  will  all  the  time  need  to 
be  raised  higher  and  higher  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  avail  at  all. 
How  long  will  the  system  stand  such  a double  strain  ? If  there 
is  any  industry  which  really  depends  upon  the  tariff,  it  cannot 
too  soon  begin  to  learn  to  do  without  it. 


William  G.  Sumner. 


THE  REASONABLENESS  OF  FAITH. 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  fact,  the 
fact  itself  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  come  on  our 
time  a great  ebb  of  faith,  a great  receding  of  the  tide  from  the 
shore  of  the  spiritual  world.  If  this  is  so  it  cannot  be  inoppor- 
tune to  put  to  ourselves  the  question,  Is  faith  a reasonable  prin- 
ciple of  action?  Is  it  reasonable  to  shape  our  whole  life  by  belief 
in  truths  which  we  can  apprehend  but  cannot  demonstrate?  No 
more  momentous  question  can  be  asked.  And  it  is  being  asked 
by  many  at  the  present  time,  and  is  receiving  many  answers.  Of 
those  who  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  many  able  writers  might 
be  named.  But  there  is  one  answer  to  the  question  which  has 
recently  been  given,  and  which  seems  to  me  so  fair  and  so  solidly 
grounded  that  I propose  to  follow  now  the  main  outlines  of  the 
work  which  contains  it.  That  work  is  in  the  Rev.  Henry  Wace’s 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1879,  entitled  “The  Foundations  of 
Faith.”  In  the  survey  of  this  work  which  I propose  to  make, 
while  I shall  summarize  his  main  argument,  I shall  reserve  to 
myself  the  right  to  add  here  and  there  such  other  thoughts  and 
comments  as  may  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  whole  subject. 

The  first  great  fact  to  which  Mr.  Wace  draws  attention  is 
that  almost  all  the  great  civilizations  of  the  world  have  been 
founded  on  faith  rather  than  on  reason,  on  moral  trust  in  some 
man  or  set  of  men,  in  whose  words  and  promises  their  followers 
have  placed  implicit  reliance.  It  was  so  with  the  Jews,  the 
whole  of  whose  polity  was  built  on  faith  in  an  unseen  but 
Almighty  Leader,  on  the  assurance  that  whatever  might  betide 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  with  them,  the  God  of  Jacob  was  their 
refuge.  Their  sacred  books  were  all  one  prophecy  that  Israel 
should  yet  blossom  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit ; their 
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whole  history  looked  forward  to  a Deliverer  who  was  yet  to  be 
born.  With  them,  at  least  with  the  leading  spirits  of  their  race, 
the  present  and  the  visible  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
invisible  and  the  future. 

Still  larger  and  more  imperative  is  the  demand  for  faith,  for 
trust,  made  by  the  Christian  church  and  by  Him  who  founded 
it.  Our  Lord  never  once  professed  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
his  assertions  to  the  common  understanding,  but  called  for  faith, 
absolute  trust  in  himself  and  in  his  assertions.  Believe  in  me, 
Trust  me,  Follow  me,  absolute  reliance  on  his  Person,  not  assent 
to  demonstrated  propositions,  was  his  whole  method  of  dealing 
with  men.  The  parable  in  which  he  announced  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  and  the  nature  and  spread  of  his  own  kingdom, 
were  essentially  prophecies,  which  at  the  time  made  the  largest 
demand  on  men’s  faith,  but  which  the  history  of  Christianity  has 
so  far  wonderfully  fulfilled. 

But  it  is  not  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religions  alone  that 
make  their  appeal  to  faith,  and  faith  in  a Person.  The  whole 
strength  of  Mahometanism  has  been  reared  on  the  assurances 
of  one  man,  and  on  his  appeal  to  one  great  truth  and  to  certain 
moral  intuitions. 

Similarly,  Buddhism  and  the  more  ancient  religions  out  of 
which  it  sprang  all  ground  themselves,  not  on  convictions  as  to 
the  visible,  but  on  faith  in  things  invisible.  To  the  followers  of 
Buddha,  who  outnumber  those  of  any  other  creed,  the  things 
unseen  which  they  believe  in  on  the  authority  of  their  leader 
are  more  real  and  more  substantial  than  all  that  they  see  or 
handle.  For  these  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  all  that  men  hold 
dear,  and  life  itself. 

Look  back  on  the  whole  course  of  history:  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  you  will  find  that  it  has  been  “ the  invisible  rather  than 
the  visible,  the  future  rather  than  the  present,  faith  rather  than 
sight,  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,”  has  swayed  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind, has  organized  them,  has  advanced  the  world  to  its  present 
condition.  Or  “ the  giving  substance  to  what  is  hoped  for,  the 
testing  of  things  not  seen,”  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  been  the 
mightiest  and  most  universal  lever  in  the  movements  of  the 
world’s  history.  And  all  these  different  creeds,  which  have  been 
at  once  the  organizers  and  the  dividers  of  mankind,  widely  as 
18 
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they  differ  in  the  objects  of  their  faith,  yet  agree  in  this,  that 
they  make  their  appeal  to  a faculty  which  is  essentially  the  same 
in  them  all,  the  faculty  of  faith. 

St.  Paul  said,  “ We  walk  by  faith  [or  trust],  and  not  by  sight,” 
and  all  the  Christian  nations  which  had  received  his  teaching, 
and  all  other  nations  who  have  had  any  religion,  have  either 
lived  or  professed  to  live  by  faith  of  some  kind.  Hitherto  faith 
has  been  the  supreme  principle  by  which  men  have  professed  to 
govern  their  life  and  direct  its  aims.  In  the  conduct  of  life 
intellect  has  played  an  important  but  yet  a subordinate  part. 
But  nowadays  we  are  told  from  many  sides  that  all  this  is  to  be 
reversed  ; that  we  are  henceforth  to  live  by  sight,  not  by  faith  ; 
that  we  are  to  believe  nothing  which  has  not  been  verified  by 
scientific  methods.  And  the  scientific  methods  are  observation 
and  experiment,  in  which  the  understanding  works  solely  on 
data  supplied  by  the  senses.  “ Science  is  in  the  air,”  and  not 
only  in  the  air,  but  seems  to  have  filled  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  Its  achievements  during  the  present  century 
have  been  so  marvellous  that  it  has  in  many  ways  changed  the 
whole  outward  condition  of  our  lives.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
it  should  now  proceed  to  change  the  whole  inward  condition 
of  our  life  also.  As  represented  by  some  of  its  exclusive 
devotees,  it  would  now  fain  usurp  dominion  over  our  hearts 
and  affections,  and  dictate  all  that  we  are  to  love,  to  believe  in, 
and  to  hope  for.  If  there  have  been  ages  in  which  faith  was 
made  too  much  of,  in  which  the  future  life  was  made  every- 
thing and  the  present  life  too  little  regarded,  the  wheel  has 
come  full  circle,  and  now  we  are  at  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  tendency  natural  to  all  men,  learned  and  unlearned  alike, 
to  be  entirely  absorbed  in*the  present  and  the  visible,  and  to  for- 
get that  these  have  eternal  issues — this  tendency  against  which 
all  prophets  and  teachers  have  from  the  beginning  cried  aloud, 
and  against  which  all  good  men  have  striven  as  a sore  temp- 
tation, it  now  appears  is  not  wrong  at  all,  but  altogether  right. 
A science,  or  rather  a philosophy  founded  upon  science,  has  arisen 
which  justifies  this  secularity  of  mind,  and  tells  us  that  we  have 
no  right  to  believe  anything  which  we  do  not  clearly  understand 
and  cannot  prove  by  scientific  methods.  And  scientific  methods 
demand  verification  by  observation  and  experiment,  and  where 
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this  is  not  forthcoming  they  deny  all  right  to  believe.  This  prin- 
ciple, true  and  important  within  the  domain  of  physics,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  extend  into  the  region  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth,  and  before  its  touch  all  such  supersensible  truth  disap- 
pears. If  the  moralist  or  religious  teacher  cannot  produce  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  evidence  for  their  beliefs  as  that  which 
the  physicist  demands  for  his,  then  the  right  to  believe  at  all  in 
moral  or  spiritual  verities  is  denied.  The  circle  of  our  belief  is 
to  be  coextensive  with  the  circle  of  our  accurate  knowledge. 
This  is  really  what  Mr.  Huxley’s  principle  comes  to.  In  his 
exposition  of  Hume's  doctrines  he  has  said  that  “ a belief  is  void 
of  justification  unless  its  subject-matter  lies  within  the  boun- 
daries of  possible  knowledge,  and  unless  its  evidence  satisfies 
the  conditions  which  experience  imposes  as  a guarantee  of  credi- 
bility.” The  drift  of  this  somewhat  vague  and  ambiguous  lan- 
guage clearly  comes  out  when  we  find  Mr.  Huxley  agreeing  with 
Hume  that  our  belief  in  immortality  or  in  God  is  without  scien- 
tific warrant.  And  scientific  evidence  is  the  only  one  evidence 
which  men  of  that  school  will  receive.  Trust  in  moral  truths 
which  cannot  be  verified  by  their  methods,  trust  in  an  inspired 
or  in  a Divine  Teacher,  faith  in  his  words  and  character,  are,  it 
would  seem,  no  sufficient  grounds  of  belief.  But  these  are  the 
grounds  on  which  we  receive  all  Christian  truth.  It  comes  to 
this,  therefore,  that  the  scientific  method  applied  to  religious 
truth  not  only  conflicts  with  it,  but  sweeps  away  the  very  grounds 
on  which  it  rests.  If  we  are  to  believe  nothing  but  those  things 
which  can  be  verified  by  the  scientific  method,  then  we  can  have 
no  religious  faith  and  no  moral  convictions.  This  is  what  we 
must  land  in  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  unbalanced  predomi- 
nance of  one  exclusive  habit  of  mind — to  the  understanding  judg- 
ing according  to  sense.  And  to  this  some  of  the  foremost  ex- 
pounders of  science  in  our  time  have  themselves  come.  And 
the  very  boldness  and  extravagance  with  which  they  urge  their 
claims  seems  in  many  quarters  to  insure  success.  It  wins  for 
them  a hearing  and  even  credence  in  many  minds  which  are 
overborne  by  strong  assertion  and  are  not  able  to  answer  the 
specious  arguments  which  they  hear. 

The  presence  or,  in  many  quarters,  the  predominance  of 
this  habit  of  mind  in  our  time  is  acting  much  as  an  iceberg 
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acts  when  it  floats  from  the  arctic  zone  into  the  milder  atmos- 
phere of  the  temperate  seas.  It  is  chilling  the  moral  atmos- 
phere, discouraging  all  nobler  impulses,  and  rendering  the  old 
enthusiasms  all  but  impossible.  In  the  region  of  theology  it 
has  long  since  given  rise  to  the  extreme  rationalistic  school, 
which  denies  every  element  in  the  Scriptures  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  natural  understanding.  But,  far  short  of  this, 
it  has  produced  in  our  day  what  has  been  called  a minimizing 
theology ; that  is,  a theology  which  shrinks  from  asserting  any- 
thing which  is  mysterious,  and  pares  down  all  that  is  essential 
in  Christianity  to  that  only  which  at  once  commends  itself  to 
the  enlightened  intelligence  and  feeling  of  educated  society. 
What  squares  with  this  it  reserves  ; whatever  transcends  this  and 
passes  into  mystery  it  rejects,  or  at  least  throws  into  the  back- 
ground. It  takes  its  stand  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  if 
that  were  all  plain  and  easy  to  be  fulfilled  ; and  the  more  myste- 
rious words  which  our  Lord  uttered  and  the  deep  truths  which 
St.  Paul  taught  it  passes  by,  as  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  our  enlightened  age.  This  minimizing  theology  is  an  attempt 
to  meet  and  satisfy  that  frame  of  mind  whose  first  question  is, 
“ How  little  are  we  required  to  believe?”  But  the  attempt  is 
from  its  very  nature  a futile  one.  For  the  one  fundamental 
tenet  of  all  religion,  without  which  no  religion  is  conceivable — 
the  faith  in  the  existence  of  an  all-good  and  omnipotent  God — 
is  a demand  on  our  faith  which  at  once  carries  us  beyond  all  the 
limits  of  human  understanding  or  demonstration.  He  who  has 
once  really  laid  to  heart  the  belief  in  God  as  the  Bible  has  de- 
clared him  has  committed  himself  to  a region  of  faith  which 
lies  beyond  all  our  power  of  reasoning,  and  compared  with  which 
all  other  parts  of  the  Christian  faith  are  easy  to  embrace.  To 
see  and  feel  the  existence  in  the  world  of  so  much  pain  and  suf- 
fering and  sin,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  startling  anomaly  to 
lay  to  heart  and  live  by  the  faith  in  an  all-wise  and  all-loving  God, 
this  demands  an  exercise  of  faith  which  makes  all  belief  in  mira- 
cles and  other  mysteries  seem  a light  thing  beside  it.  As  Mr. 
Wace  has  well  expressed  it : “When  subjected  to  the  analysis  of 
reason,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a rigid  scientific  standard, 
the  belief  in  God  presents  more  momentous  difficulties  than  any 
of  the  articles  of  faith  which  follow  it.  The  moment  the  scien- 
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t ific  reason  begins  to  discuss  it  we  are  confronted  with  the  tre- 
mendous and  apparently  insoluble  problem  of  the  existence  of 
evil.  The  faith  which  in  the  full  sight  and  consciousness  of  that 
problem  maintains  its  firm  assent  to  the  absolute  goodness  and 
omnipotence  of  God  has  abandoned  the  ground  of  mere  rational 
belief,  and  has  taken  a step  which  justifies,  in  principle,  any  sub- 
sequent advance.  It  has  given  up,  once  for  all,  the  right  to 
measure  its  assent  by  the  limits  and  dictates  of  reason  alone,  and 
has  committed  itself  to  the  hands  of  an  altogether  different 
guide.”  (P.  15.) 

It  is  just  when  the  evil  of  the  world  is  most  deeply  felt,  when 
the  burden  of  this  mystery  presses  most  heavily  on  the  human 
spirit,  when  the  dark  facts  of  existence,  before  which  reason  is 
impotent  and  speculation  unavailing,  are  most  vividly  realized, 
it  is  precisely  then  that  the  deepest,  most  mysterious  parts  of 
the  Christian  faith  assert  their  power  to  meet  the  human  need 
and  satisfy  the  soul’s  anxious  questionings.  At  such  a time  the 
deistic  representation  of  a benevolent  yet  impassive  God,  who 
calmly  from  aloof  contemplates  the  spectacle  of  human  sin  and 
suffering,  is  rejected  with  something  like  indignation.  Rather 
no  God  at  all  than  such  a God  as  that ! But  when  the  soul  in 
its  anguish  hears  of  a God  who  is  touched  with  a feeling  for 
human  infirmities,  who  does  not  stand  wholly  aloof  from  us,  but 
has  himself  entered  into  the  contest  with  evil,  taken  on  himself 
our  human  nature  and  borne  the  full  burden  of  man’s  wrong- 
doing, of  one  who  is  at  once  the  redresser  of  wrong  to  those  who 
have  suffered  and  the  pardoner  to  those  who  have  done,  it  feels 
that  here  at  least  is  a truth  that  comes  home  to  it,  a remedy 
that  at  least  does  not  mock  its  need.  More  and  more  as  the 
pressure  of  the  great  problem  raised  by  the  existence  of  evil  has 
come  home  to  men  and  troubled  them  both  speculatively  and 
practically,  it  has  been  felt  either  that  no  answer  speculative  or 
practical  can  be  given  to  it,  or  that  the  one  adequate  antidote 
to  such  perplexities  lies  in  the  deepest  and  most  distinctive 
truths  of  Christianity ; that  therein  lies,  not  a speculative  solu- 
tion, but  a practical  satisfaction  to  these  perplexities ; that  in 
them  there  is  hope  for  the  direct  ills  : if  not  there,  then  nowhere. 

As  Mr.  Wace  has  expressed  it,  it  is  “ in  those  doctrines  which 
make  the  strongest  demands  on  faith,  and  are  the  most  remote 
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from  any  possibility  of  scientific  verification,  that  Christian  souls 
find  their  support  and  refuge  under  these  burdens  of  the  flesh, 
these  torments  of  the  spirit.  ‘ The  message  that  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ’ — 
this  is  a message,  simple  as  are  its  terms,  which  transcends  all 
philosophy,  all  reason,  all  experience,  nay,  all  capacity  of  com- 
prehension ; and  yet  it  is  in  reliance  on  this  message,  and  on  other 
assurances  of  the  same  kind,  that  Christians  are  delivered  from 
despair,  and  are  enabled,  under  whatever  distresses,  to  cling  to 
their  belief  in  the  love  of  their  Father  in  heaven.  When  the 
Christian  minister  can  assure  a suffering  soul  on  the  bed  of 
death,  in  misery  and  pain,  that,  whatever  its  agonies,  the  Son 
of  God  in  human  form  endured  far  worse  for  its  sake  ...  he 
applies  a remedy  which  is  equal  to  any  need.  The  message  of 
the  Cross,  interpreted  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  is 
thus,  in  moments  of  real  trial,  the  support  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary principle  of  faith.  In  fact,  the  minimizing  theology  de- 
pends for  its  plausibility  on  a simple  evasion  of  the  real  problems 
of  philosophy  and  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  life.  The  full 
and  explicit  faith  of  the  creeds  recognizes  these  difficulties  and 
looks  them  in  the  face.  It  owns  that  they  are  insuperable  on 
any  grounds  of  mere  natural  reason,  and  it  offers  supernatural 
realities  and  supernatural  assurances  to  overcome  them.” 

Every  philosophy  professes  to  seek  for  and  to  reverence 
facts.  Here,  then,  is  a series  of  assured  facts  which  philosophy 
would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  For  eighteen  continuous  centu- 
ries there  have  existed  in  each  generation  hundreds  on  hundreds 
of  well-authenticated  instances  in  which  human  beings,  under 
every  pain  of  body  and  every  perplexity  of  spirit,  have  found  sup- 
port and  comfort  from  those  very  Christian  truths  which  most 
transcend  all  understanding,  which  mere  cold  reason  most  scorns 
— from  these  truths  and  from  no  other.  Has  any  science  or  any 
philosophy  ever  furnished  a remedy  that  can  meet  such  a need  ? 
Have  they  not  rather  turned  away  from  such  cases  in  despair? 
These  are  facts  which  are  indubitable,  and  no  fair-minded  man, 
believer  or  unbeliever,  but  must  in  candor  acknowledge  to  be 
facts,  however  he  may  explain  them. 

To  this  the  candid  sceptic  might  reply,  I grant  the  facts  you 
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point  to,  that  such  beliefs  reaching  into  the  unseen  world  have 
been  wide-spread  and  long-enduring ; I even  admit  that  they 
have  worked  beneficent  results  in  the  past.  But  the  same  might 
be  said  of  many  delusions  which  in  time  have  been  proved 
groundless,  and  have  been  exploded.  And  of  the  spiritual  con- 
victions you  allude  to  all  that  we  say  is  that  they  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  reasonable  grounds.  Nothing  has  a reason- 
able ground  for  being  believed  which  cannot  either  be  demon- 
strated from  first  principles,  like  mathematical  truths,  or  veri- 
fied by  observation  and  experiment,  like  physical  truths.  Out- 
side of  these  two  spheres  there  may  lie  many  truths,  but  we 
cannot  be  assured  that  they  are  truths.  The  scientific  method 
recognizes  nothing  as  true  which  does  not  submit  to  its  proper 
tests. 

In  opposition  to  this  we  maintain  that  man  has  within  a 
power  which  rises  above  nature,  outgoes  the  realm  of  sight  and 
sense  and  observation,  and  lays  hold  or  becomes  assured  of 
things  not  seen.  This  power  is  faith.  That  it  is  a reason- 
able process — one  which,  if  reason  cannot  prove  to  be  trust- 
worthy, it  can  at  least  see  to  be  reasonable — we  hope  to  show 
in  the  sequel.  And  faith  and  its  objects  have  this  good  warrant, 
that  the  more  the  one  is  acted  on  and  the  other  are  laid  to  heart, 
the  more  is  faith  transformed  into  knowledge.  This  experience, 
to  him  who  attains  to  it  as  a personal  argument,  is  incontrover- 
tible, but  it  is  not  one  which  he  can  produce  to  satisfy  those  who 
have  had  no  such  experience.  It  is  personally  and  subjectively  sat- 
isfying, tho  it  is  not  intellectually  or  objectively  available.  The 
state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this  : In  the  intellectual  world  there 
seems  to  be  for  the  present  a weakening  of  the  principle  of  faith 
owing  to  the  presence  and  the  predominance  of  the  purely  scien- 
tific spirit.  But  how  has  this  come  about?  Not  because  either 
physical  science  or  historic  criticism  have  disproved  any  ope  of 
the  great  Christian  truths.  Even  in  the  case  of*  miracles,  which 
most  of  all  falls  within  the  physical  sphere,  science  can  allege 
nothing  to  disprove  them.  Mr.  Huxley  has  lately  said  that  “no 
one  who  wishes  to  keep  well  within  the  limits  of  that  which  he 
has  a right  to  assert  would  assert  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
sun  or  moon  should  ever  have  been  made  to  appear  to  stand 
still  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon.”  Again  : “ No  event  is  too  extraor- 
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dinary  to  be  impossible,  and  therefore  if  by  the  term  miracle  we 
mean  only  extremely  wonderful  events,  there  can  be  no  just 
ground  for  denying  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence.”  How, 
then,  has  science  acted  against  faith  if  it  has  not  disproved  any 
of  the  truths  of  faith  ? Simply  by  the  way  in  which  it  has  ab- 
sorbed men's  attention  and  turned  them,  for  a time,  from  other 
objects  and  other  kinds  of  evidence.  Mr.  Wace  has  well  said : 
“ It  is  simply  that  the  dazzling  blaze  of  the  greatest  illumi- 
nation ever  opened  to  the  natural  eye  has  entranced  the  men- 
tal vision  of  our  age,  and  has  made  other  objects  and  other 
sources  of  illumination  for  the  moment  dim  to  men.  The  ap- 
prehension of  Bacon  has  been  fulfilled.  ‘Sense,  like  the  sun, 
opens  the  face  of  the  earth  but  conceals  the  face  of  the 
heavens.’  ” 

Men  are  all  one-sided.  Exercise  one  faculty  exclusively,  the 
other  powers  dwindle  and  cease  to  act.  Many  scientific  men 
have  been  so  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  purely  scientific 
faculties  that  they  have  allowed  the  spiritual  side  of  their  nature 
to  lie  dormant.  This  may  account  for  the  negation  which  is 
found  in  many  of  them.  And  as  for  the  multitude,  they  seldom 
judge  of  speculative  problems  for  themselves,  but  are  led  by  the 
strong  assertions  of  those  v/ho  are  distinguished  in  any  line  of 
thought.  I shall  therefore  now  turn  to  the  question,  If  the  sci- 
entific method  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  spiritual  truths,  is 
there  in  man's  nature  any  other  power  which  can  guide  us  aright 
as  to  these  truths,  any  other  kind  of  assurance  regarding  them 
which,  tho  not  scientific,  is  yet  reasonable  and  trustworthy?  If 
religious  truths  are  not  to  be  tried  by  the  same  tests  as  facts  of 
physics  or  chemistry,  by  what  tests  are  they  to  be  tried  ? Is 
there  any  rational  evidence  which  can  be  produced  in  support 
of  them  ? 

Now  history  and  religious  experience  alike  prove  that  there 
is  one  principle  in  man’s  nature  to  which  religious  truths  appeal, 
and  that  is  the  principle  of  faith.  Moral  action  and  spiritual 
progress  alike  presuppose  this  principle,  rest  on  this  basis.  The 
highest  or  most  perfect  goodness  is,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith  ; that  is  to  say,  “ It  begins  by  acts  of  faith,  it 
advances  by  acts  of  faith,  and  it  is  perfected  by  further  and  larger 
acts  of  faith.”  The  rule  here  is  not  intelligo  ut  credam  (I  under- 
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stand  in  order  that  I may  believe),  but  credo  ut  intclligam  (I 
believe  in  order  that  I may  understand).  That  this  is  in  things 
moral  and  spiritual  a true  and  reasonable  principle,  that  in  these 
regions  knowledge  grows  out  of  trust,  trust  especially  in  persons, 
and  that  exact  knowledge  does  not  precede  trust,  I shall  try  to 
show.  Let  me  begin  by  asking  whether  there  is  anything  analo- 
gous to  this  theological  act  of  faith  in  common  life.  Does  faith 
in  any  way  enter  as  a practical  power  into  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  men?  It  does.  Trust,  we  answer,  in  one  sense  or  another  is 
the  starting-point  in  all  our  thinking;  it  is  the  cement  of  our 
practical  dealings  and  of  our  social  intercourse.  Look  at  the 
sphere  of  intellect : on  what  does  all  thinking  rest  if  not  on  trust 
in  our  mental  faculties,  trust  in  their  verdict,  which  we  cannot 
prove  by  reasoning  or  verify  by  experience? 

I suppose  that  the  belief  in  our  personal  identity,  that  we 
are  the  same  persons  now  as  we  were  ten  years  ago,  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  our  thinking.  Without  this  belief  we  cannot  proceed 
a single  step.  Yet  who  can  prove  it  were  any  one  to  deny  it? 
Again,  is  not  belief  in  the  acts  of  our  memory  a fundamental 
necessity  before  we  can  lay  up  any  knowledge?  I had  such  or 
such  an  experience  ten  years  ago  as  this  I believe  because  I re- 
member it.  Yet  how  can  I prove  it  except  by  trust  in  the  truth- 
fulness of  my  own  memory? 

Again,  in  the  beginning  of  all  physical  science  we  see  that  no 
step  can  be  taken  unless  we  assume  certain  hypotheses  which 
cannot  either  be  demonstrated  or  verified  by  any  experience. 
These  are  assumed,  and  all  the  verification  they  ever  receive 
comes  from  the  fact  that  we  find  that  by  assuming  them  we 
can  work  out  certain  results,  and  introduce  into  confused  phe- 
nomena order  and  intelligent  explanation,  -which  but  for  these 
assumptions  would  be  impossible.  For  instance,  take  that 
axiom  on  which  Newton  grounds  his  whole  discussion  on 
the  laws  of  motion.  Every  body  continues  in  the  condition 
of  rest  or  of  motion  in  which  it  happens  to  be,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  made  to  change  that  condition  by  some  force 
impelling  it  from  without.  Here  is  an  axiom  assumed  without 
proof,  but  which  justifies  itself  only  by  enabling  other  truths 
to  be  proved — truths  which  explain  all  the  movements  of  the 
planets.  This  instance— and  many  more  might  be  given — is, 
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perhaps  enough  to  show  that  even  in  purely  intellectual  opera- 
tions we  must  begin  with  reliance  on  the  truthfulness  of  our 
faculties.  And  such  reliance,  if  not  faith  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  is  at  least  analogous  to  it.  It  is  the  opposite  of  that 
scepticism  which  distrusts  all  things,  and  so  destroys  the  first 
grounds  of  all  thinking. 

But  it  is  in  the  moral  region  rather  than  in  the  intellectual 
that  faith  in  its  distinctive  character  first  comes  into  play.  The 
roots  of  all  morality,  as  well  as  of  religion,  lie  in  faith.  In 
moral  action,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  inspiration,  faith  has  a region 
of  its  own,  in  which  it  is  the  rightful  and  supreme  power,  and  in 
which  scientific  reasoning  has  no  place. 

What  is  it  that  is  the  bond  of  all  men’s  dealings  with  each 
other,  the  cement  of  all  healthy  society?  Is  it  not  trust  in 
others,  confidence  in  character?  This  trust,  this  confidence,  is 
not  founded  on  scientific  data,  cannot  be  justified  by  any  reason- 
ing or  tested  by  any  process  of  scientific  experiment.  We  see 
and  know  a person,  and  if  he  commends  himself  to  us  to  be 
trustworthy,  we  do  not  wait  for  any  scientific  process,  do  not 
analyze  his  character  till  we  have  found  that  it  may  be  relied 
on,  but  we  give  him  or  her  our  confidence,  we  say,  “ I will  trust 
that  man  to  the  end  of  the  world,”  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
we  are  not  disappointed.  The  result  justifies  the  confidence  we 
reposed  in  him.  Here,  then,  is  a principle  of  action  founded 
on  nothing  scientific,  but  on  an  instinctive  perception  of  charac- 
ter. Here  we  trust  our  instincts,  our  natural  perceptions  of 
character.  We  cannot  justify  them  by  reasoning,  cannot  analyze 
them  ; but  not  the  less  on  this  account,  perhaps  rather  the  more, 
we  give  our  confidence  to  persons,  and  for  the  most  part  are  not 
deceived.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  society  is  in  a great 
measure  organized,  and  if  it  were  withheld,  or  impossible,  society 
would  be  dissolved. 

Again,  it  is  by  trust  in  others  that  the  moral  education  of 
the  world  has  been  carried  on,  that  every  advance  in  righteous- 
ness has  been  won.  Some  great  teacher  or  prophet  arises  who, 
by  his  words,  his  example,  the  elevation  of  his  whole  character, 
attracts  men  to  himself  and  wins  their  confidence.  They  see 
him,  they  hear,  they  trust,  they  give  him  their  hearts,  and  devo- 
tion to  him  becomes  the  ruling  power  of  their  lives,  the  source 
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of  their  moral  renovation.  The  most  momentous  changes  in 
the  world’s  history  have  been  wrought  by  such  influence.  Moses, 
Socrates,  Confucius  and  Buddha,  and  Mahomet — it  was  not  by 
scientific  proof  or  by  experiments  in  morality  that  they  won 
the  devotion  of  their  followers,  and  set  the  world  rolling  on 
a new  course.  They  strengthened  men  by  their  words,  they 
animated  them  by  their  example,  they  inspired  them  by  the 
contagion  of  their  own  self-devotion.  One  can  imagine  the  noble 
scorn  with  which  they  would  have  silenced  him  who  should 
have  asked  them  to  prove  their  words  or  to  justify  their  lives 
by  scientific  processes.  Not  thus,  but  by  the  self-evidencing 
power  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  them,  did  they  overcome  the 
world,  and  leave  it  other  and  better  than  they  found  it.  Not 
to  speak  as  yet  of  the  greatest  of  all  instances  of  personal 
example,  how  was  it  that  the  early  Christian  church  overcame 
the  pagan  world,  and  restored  its  moral  decay  by  a new  and  liv- 
ing morality?  It  was  by  men  who  “had  heard,  had  loved,  had 
trusted  the  apostles  and  their  teaching,  and  who  in  the  strength 
of  that  trust  lived  lives  which  abashed  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
Greek  and  the  profligacy  of  the  Roman,  and  woke  up  a con- 
science within  that  witnessed  to  the  truth  they  uttered.” 

If  it  were  not  an  ultimate  law  in  human  nature  that  in  moral 
action  men  should  begin  by  following  the  lead  of  those  whom 
they  feel  to  be  wiser  and  better  than  themselves,  no  new  moral 
habits  could  be  formed,  no  moral  advance  would  be  possible. 
What  would  become  of  the  young  man  who  should  say,  “ In  all 
things  moral  I shall  experiment  for  myself,  I shall  try  for  myself 
whether  it  is  better  to  be  truthful  or  untruthful ; I shall  ‘ love  pro- 
visionally,’ be  pure  if  after  trial  it  proves  itself  to  be  best,  be 
unselfish  if  consequences  seem  to  warrant  it”?  But  as  has  been 
said,  “ Life  is  not  a laboratory  of  social  experiments,  but  a field 
of  action  and  of  conflict,”  in  which  the  weak  by  intuition  recog- 
nize the  strong  and  follow  them,  the  fallen  and  defiled  feel  the 
presence  of  the  pure  and  take  hope,  the  despairing  take  courage 
from  the  sanguine  and  the  brave.  And  this  they  do,  not  from 
any  evidence  which  they  could  produce  in  argument,  but  from 
intuitions  which  they  cannot  explain,  but  which  justify  them- 
selves in  their  results.  For  there  are  feelings  which  are  their 
own  evidence,  promptings  of  the  heart  which  men  act  on  in  pro- 
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portion  as  they  are  single  and  true.  “ Faith  or  trust,  love,  and 
hope,  then,  are  not  mere  theological  virtues,”  of  which  we  hear 
only  in  the  Bible.  They  are  the  root-powers  of  human  nature, 
the  shuttles  which  weave  the  whole  web  of  healthful  society. 
Yet  these  powers  which  govern  human  action  are  incapable  of 
scientific  verification.  If  they  are  not  self-evidencing,  they  can- 
not be  confirmed  by  any  better  evidence. 

We  see,  then,  that  trust — trust  in  the  character  of  others, 
which  we  can  give  no  reasons  for,  but  in  which  we  have  the  fullest 
confidence — is  the  bond  of  all  social  life.  But  I now  go  a step 
farther  and  say  that,  even  in  the  case  of  individual  men,  every 
really  moral  action  springs  directly  out  of  faith,  is  a product  of 
faith.  Take  the  simplest  instance.  A case  occurs  in  which  it 
would  be  obviously  for  my  worldly  interest  to  tell  a lie,  and  I 
could  do  so  with  impunity,  for  there  would  be  no  chance  of  dis- 
covery. But  a principle  of  honor,  a sense  of  right  within  me, 
constrains  me  to  tell  the  truth,  tho  it  will  be  to  my  disadvan- 
tage. What  is  this — the  refusing  the  seen  gain  and  abiding  by 
the  unseen  principle — but  an  act  of  faith  ? This  preferring  the 
unseen  to  the  seen  is  of  the  very  essence  of  faith,  and  this  is 
what  constitutes  morality  as  distinct  from  expediency. 

I know  that  there  are  philosophers  at  the  present  day  who 
will  explain  the  preference  for  truth  to  falsehood  as  a general- 
ized experience.  The  experience  of  the  race,  they  say,  has 
proved  that  truth  pays  best ; that  it  is  more  useful  for  society 
in  the  long-run  that  men  should  speak  truth ; and  this  general- 
ized maxim  of  the  race,  handed  down,  becomes  an  instinct  in 
individuals.  But  there  is  something  in  the  case  which  the  in- 
herited sense  of  utility  cannot  explain.  Whence  comes  the 
sense  of  approval  or  self-satisfaction  that  follows  the  speaking 
of  truth,  the  feeling  of  pain  and  remorse  that  follows  the  disre- 
gard of  truth  ? The  feeling  that  we  had  set  at  naught  a gen- 
eralized maxim  of  the  race  could  not  account  for  these  feelings. 
They  are  generated  from  within ; they  are  the  witness  of  our 
own  essential  being  to  righteousness,  which  is  independent  of 
ourselves  and  even  of  the  experience  of  the  race. 

From  this  one  instance  we  may  see  that  all  action  which  is 
truly  moral  is  born  of  faith,  of  trust  in  unseen  principle  which  is 
above  us  and  independent'of  us. 
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To  quicken  and  to  deepen  the  moral  nature  in  man  no  power 
has  ever  acted  so  directly  and  penetratingly  as  the  appearance 
of  Christ  in  the  world  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  him.  And 
to  this  day  it  is  practically  found  that  the  presentation  of  the 
historic  Christ  is  powerful  to  quicken  conscience  and  call  forth 
faith  far  beyond  all  systems  of  evidences.  But  at  a day  like  the 
present,  when  the  primary  acts  of  faith  to  which  Christianity 
appeals,  on  which  it  rests,  are  being  set  aside,  and  scientific  verb 
fication  is  being  demanded  for  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  and  ask  what  are  the  real  grounds  on  which 
these  actually  rest,  what  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  properly 
belongs  to  them.  We  have  seen  how  powerful  faith  or  trust  in 
the  unprovable  is  in  social  life,  how  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
truthfulness  in  speech  or  act.  We  now  go  on  to  ask  more  gen- 
erally whether  we  are  justified  in  believing  anything  which  can- 
not be  demonstrated  like  mathematical  truth  or  verified  by 
ordinary  experience  like  physical.  The  primary  truth  of  all 
religion,  the  existence  of  God,  is  incapable  of  such  verification, 
and  therefore  has  by  some  pretended  lights  of  our  day  been 
treated  as  an  unwarranted  hypothesis.  They  demand  proofs 
which  shall  satisfy  the  cold,  unfeeling  reason,  and  we  tell  them 
that  we  have  them  not  to  give.  And  this  because  it  is  not  by 
demonstrations  or  by  arguments  of  probability,  or  by  any  sim- 
ply intellectual  process,  that  we  become  convinced  of  moral 
truths.  To  apprehend  moral  truths  at  all,  much  more  to  verify 
them,  requires  some  amount  of  active  moral  feeling;  to  appre- 
hend the  primary  truth  of  all  religion  requires  some  amount  of 
religious  feeling.  And  once  really  to  apprehend  these  things  at 
all  is  to  be  convinced  of  their  truth  in  a real  way  which  no  argu- 
ments would  make  us  do. 

To  realize  moral  truth  at  all  puts  a strain  on  a man’s  moral 
nature,  tries  of  what  stuff  he  is  made.  For  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  moral  truth  that  we  fully  apprehend  it  only  when  we 
obey  it.  If  we  do  not  try  to  obey  it  and  act  on  it,  if  we  take 
the  easy  and  broad  road  of  “ moral  supineness,”  we  lose  all  hold 
of  moral  truth  and  of  Him  who  is  the  life  of  it. 

We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  “ the  voice  of  conscience.” 
To  hear  that  voice  at  all  is  an  act  of  faith  more  than  of  intellect. 
To  hear  it  clearly  and  practically  implies  a very  decided  act  of 
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faith.  For  consider  what  it  contains:  not  merely  an  intuition 
of  right  and  wrong,  not  merely  a perception  that  this  act  is 
right,  that  act  is  wrong  ; not  this  only  ; no,  nor  merely  a sense  of 
duty,  a conviction  that  we  ought  to  do  the  right  and  to  refuse 
the  wrong.  It  is  both  of  these— the  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  and  the  conviction  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  the  one  and 
to  avoid  the  other.  But  it  is  something  more — a conviction  that 
behind  the  perceived  duty  there  lies  a sanction  for  it ; something, 
call  it  a power  or  what  you  will — a something  which  will  main- 
tain the  right,  will  befriend  him  who  does  it,  and  will  avenge  the 
violation  of  it.  This  is  the  distinctive,  the  peculiar  element  in 
conscience — the  sense  that  there  is  that  in  it  and  behind  it  which 
will  ultimately  uphold  its  verdicts ; something  which  will  in  the 
long-run  bring  it  to  pass  that  it  shall  be  well  with  the  righteous 
and  ill  with  the  unrighteous. 

This  voice  of  conscience  with  the  sense  that  there  is  a power 
which  will  support  it  is  something  very  different  from  any  mere 
physical  law.  Fire  burns ; if  we  fall  over  a precipice  we  suffer 
injury  or  death.  Here  the  consequence  is  visible  and  immedi- 
ate. But  the  uneasy  sense  of  wrong-doing  points  not  to  a pres- 
ent and  visible  consequence,  but  to  a future  retribution.  And 
the  conviction  is  not  mferely  that  certain  consequences  will  fol- 
low, but  that  they  ought  to  follow ; that  wrong-doing  not  only 
will  be  punished,  but  that  it  deserves  punishment,  which  will 
somehow,  at  some  time,  be  inflicted ; a conviction  that  “ we  are 
responsible,  and  will  be  held  to  our  responsibility.” 

This  conviction  rests  on  a pure  act  of  faith.  Our  own  per- 
sonal experience  does  not  warrant  it.  The  experience  of  his- 
tory does  not  warrant  it.  We  see  the  law  of  righteousness  par- 
tially fulfilled  now ; that  is  all.  History  shows  a balance  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  conviction,  or,  as  Bishop  Butler  puts  it, 
the  constitution  of  things  shows  on  the  whole  a tendency  to 
reward  the  innocent,  to  punish  the  guilty;  but  there  is  no  com- 
plete proof  that  this  tendency  will  ever  be  perfectly  fulfilled. 
Nay,  there  are  many  contradictions  to  it.  In  this  life  evil-doers 
flourish  and  die  unpunished,  good  men  suffer  and  have  no  visible 
recompense.  Experience  does  not  prove  that  every  man  will  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  wprks.  If  then  we  cling  to  this  con- 
viction in  spite  of  all  the  anomalies  we  see,  we  do  on  faith,  not 
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on  intellectual  proof.  “Notwithstanding  instances  to  the  con- 
trary which  are  flagrant  and  obtrusive,  notwithstanding  the  bit- 
ter complaints  of  prophets,  priests,  poets,  and  historians,  tho  the 
righteous  perish  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart,  men  believe  in  a 
judgment  to  come,  and  their  deepest  moral  convictions  involve 
a principle  which  no  experience  can  demonstrate,  and  with  which 
much  bitter  experience  seems  daily  to  conflict.” 

The  great  denier  of  the  validity  of  this  act  of  faith,  by  which 
there  is  within  man  a conscience,  a forecast  of  future  judgment, 
is  David  Hume.  And  Professor  Huxley  has  recently  furbished 
anew  his  subtle  argument.  It  runs  thus : Are  there  visible  in 
this  world  any  marks  of  justice  rewarding  men  according  to  their 
works?  You  say  Yes.  Then,  Hume  answers,  justice  operates 
here  and  is  satisfied ; you  need  not  go  to  look  for  any  future 
retribution.  If  you  say  No — Then,  he  answers,  you  cannot  ascribe 
justice  to  God  ; or  rather  to  your  gods,  for  he  puts  his  argument 
in  the  mouth  of  an  Epicurean,  seeing  that  they  are  careless  about 
justice  in  this  visible  state  of  things.  If  you  say  both  Yes  and 
No,  justice  is  partly  executed  here,  partly  not,  then  Hume  re- 
plies, You  have  no  warrant  to  extend  the  operation  of  justice 
beyond  what  you  see  it  at  present  have,  and  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  more  perfectly  fulfilled  hereafter. 

Or,  as  Mr.  Huxley  puts  it,  Nature — that  is,  this  visible  frame 
of  things — is  your  only  measure  of  the  character  of  Him  who,  yoQ 
say,  created  and  upholds  it.  What  right  have  you  to  suppose 
that  he  manifests  his  righteousness  otherwise  and  more  perfectly 
on  the  other  side  of  Nature,  if  it  has  another  side,  from  what  he 
does  on  this  side?  Certainly  none,  if  Nature — that  is,  the  things 
we  see — are  our  only  measure  of  the  character  of  God.  But 
this  is  just  the  question  in  dispute.  Shut  out  the  warnings  of 
conscience,  confine  yourself  to  sensible  experience,  and  Hume’s 
argument  is  unanswerable.  Let  in  the  voice  of  conscience, 
admit  its  witness,  tho  you  cannot  see  or  prove  its  truth,  and 
then  you  are  at  once  introduced  into  a wholly  different,  even  a 
spiritual  region,  and  vistas  of  future  possibilities  are  opened  up 
“which  this  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  perceive,  no  soul  to 
dream  of.” 

Here,  then,  we  stand  at  the  great  dividing-point  where  the 
two  roads,  the  road  of  faith  and  the  road  of  sight,  part  company. 
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Hume  and  his  school,  taking  their  stand  only  on  what  can  be 
seen,  on  what  we  ourselves  have  observed,  or  on  the  experience 
of  the  past,  reject  all  else,  pay  no  heed  to  the  intimations  of 
conscience,  and  can  arrive  only  at  a code  of  expediency.  Virtue, 
on  the  whole,  seems  to  pay  best  in  this  world,  therefore  it  is 
prudent  to  adhere  to  it.  This  is  the  road  of  sight  which  Hume 
and  his  followers  travel.  The  other  road,  that  of  faith,  accepts 
the  forecast  of  conscience  as  true,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  is 
prepared  to  go  out  beyond  the  guidance  of  mere  experience — is 
convinced  and  is  prepared  to  act  on  the  conviction  that  tho 
within  the  range  of  our  observation  righteousness  is  not  ade- 
quately rewarded,  nor  vice  adequately  punished,  yet  that  they 
surely  will  be.  On  this  conviction  it  takes  its  line,  sets  its  face, 
not  towards  the  seen,  but  towards  the  unseen,  and  calmly  and 
confidently  awaits  the  issue.  This  is  the  beginning  of  all  real 
faith,  the  first  of  what  have  been  called  the  ventures  of  faith. 
It  is  no  doubt  a momentous  act,  one  which  opens  up  an  entirely 
new  world — a world  which,  in  the  words  of  Hume,  “subverts  all 
the  principles  of  the  understanding,  and  gives  a man  a determi- 
nation to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and  experi- 
ence.” No  doubt  it  is  so,  but  it  is  the  side  which  all  prophets, 
all  the  best  men,  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  have  chosen. 
They  have  believed  that  right  is  stronger  than  wrong,  that  the 
good  will  yet  conquer  the  evil,  that  there  is  a futurity  before 
them  in  which  all  the  wrong  will  yet  be  redressed,  and  in  the 
strength  of  that  hope  have  lived  and  worked  and  died. 

I have  spoken  of  the  sanction  which  lies  in  the  voice  of  con- 
science— the  sense  that  there  is  a power  behind  it  which  will 
give  effect  to  its  behests.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  power? 
Can  we  in  any  way  divine  its  character?  We  have  all  lately 
heard  much  about  a Power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousness.  And  the  great  recommendation  of  this  strange 
formula  was  said  to  be  that  it  hits  the  ground  where  faith  or 
knowledge,  Scripture  or  science  meet,  and  reconciles  these  two 
often  seemingly  opposed  partisans.  I doubt  if  it  will  do  so,  if 
even  the  belief  in  this  formula  does  not  carry  us  as  far  beyond 
observation  and  experience  as  the  highest  principles  of  morality 
and  faith  do.  But  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  plain 
enough.  No  mere  law,  ho  great  blind,  impersonal  power,  can 
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ever  meet  and  vindicate  that  which  conscience  demands.  What 
it  craves  is  that  the  most  discriminating  and  perfect  justice  should 
be  done.  But  no  influence  which  is  not  personal  can  ever  exe- 
cute complete  judgment  on  the  acts,  the  thoughts,  the  intentions, 
or  the  motives  of  a personal  being.  Human  law,  we  see,  cannot 
do  this.  Its  action  is  rough  and  inexact.  Here  too  severe, 
there  not  severe  enough.  It  cannot  discriminate  personal  merits 
and  demerits.  No  impersonal  agency  or  power  or  influence  can 
do  so.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  takes  like  to  judge  like.  None 
but  a personal  being  endowed  with  intelligence  and  morality 
like  our  own,  only  far  higher  and  more  perfect  than  ours,  can 
enter  into  all  the  intricate  windings,  the  delicate  movements  of 
mind,  heart,  and  brain  which  determine  the  conduct  of  every 
human  being.  That  is,  that  which  gives  sanction  to  the  verdicts 
of  conscience,  that  power  which  is  moving  close  behind  it,  is  no 
other  than  the  living  and  personal  God.  As  one  has  said,  the 
movements  are  “the  touch  of  God.”  It  is  no  merely  theologi- 
cal assertion,  but  the  expression  of  the  practical  experience  of 
all  thoughtful  persons,  that,  more  than  any  formula  ever  invented 
by  philosophers  and  moralists,  better  than  Kant’s  Categorical 
Imperative,  the  finding  of  the  awakened  heart  is  expressed  most 
simply,  immediately,  most  truly  in  the  words  of  that  psalm  which 
begins,  “ O Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  out,  and  known  me  ; 
. . . . thou  understandest  my  thoughts  long  before.”  The 
more  keen  and  sensitive  the  conscience  is,  the  more  it  is  driven 
to  feel  that  it  is  not  a mere  law,  no  mere  categorical  imperative, 
no  impersonal  power  or  moral  order,  with  which  it  has  to  do, 
from  which  its  intimations  come,  to  which  they  return  ; but  a 
Living  Person,  akin  to  our  own  hearts,  containing  all  that  they 
do  and  far  more.  From  its  depths  the  soul  cries  out  and  appeals 
to  such  a Being,  who  works  not  by  any  mere  hard  and  fast  lines 
or  mechanical  rules,  but  who  can  take  account  of  the  “ minutest 
circumstances  of  our  condition,  can  make  allowance  for  them, 
can  have  compassion  on  our  weakness,  can  pardon  our  sins.” 
Such  the  Being  behind  conscience  whom  the  human  heart  craves, 
and  on  whom  alone  it  can  repose  and  be  at  peace. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  faith  in  the  primary  convictions 
of  conscience  will  not  stop  short  till  it  leads  up  to  and  finds  rest 
in  a personal  God.  That  is,  that  a living  and  sensitive  morality 
'9 
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cannot  stop  short  of  real  religion ; that  morality  is,  in  fact,  un- 
derlain by  religion.  “ If  the  highest  impulses  of  life  are  not  to  be 
balked,  if  the  deepest  dictates  of  morality  are  not  illusive,  some 
Being  there  must  be  who  is  at  all  events  so  far  personal  as  to 
be  able  to  deal  justly  with  persons.” 

I am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  who  take  another  view, 
and  who  believe  that  a distinct  and  substantial  morality  can  be 
built  up  without  any  reference  to  God  or  religion.  And  I know 
that  there  are  men  who  are  moral  in  practice  and  in  principle 
and  yet  seem  to  have  no  sense  of  religion.  It  is  not  the  inter- 
est of  the  highest  truth  to  deny  this,  if  it  be  so.  Only  we  must 
add  that  such  a view  of  the  possible  separation  of  morality  and 
vital  religion  is  at  the  best  an  imperfect  one,  and  that  the  two 
sisters  cannot  be  sundered  without  tears.  For  what  are  our 
best  moral  ideas — the  idea  of  justice,  for  instance,  or  of  mercy 
— but  broken  arcs  of  circles  which  do  not  complete  themselves 
within  our  sight,  but  pass  off  on  either  side  into  mystery?  They 
are  like  those  broken  fragments  of  the  rainbow  which  you  see  on 
a stormy  day,  and  which,  incomplete  as  they  are,  always  carry 
out  thoughts  directly  to  a hidden  sun.  There  may  be,  there  are, 
those  who  do  not  feel  this,  who  do  not  feel  that  any  moral  truth 
once  livingly  felt  carries  them  at  once  to  a Personal  Being  as  its 
Author  and  Upholder.  But  those  who  do  feel  this  have  at  all 
events  this  great  witness  to  the  truth  of  their  feeling,  that  He  who 
of  all  who  ever  walked  this  earth  was  at  once  the  most  perfect 
Exemplar  of  spiritual  morality  and  its  greatest  Vivifier  among 
men,  united  the  two  elements  indissolubly,  and  that  in  his  con- 
sciousness to  see  a thing  to  be  right  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
the  will  of  God  was  one  act.  To  him  morality  and  the  per- 
ceived will  of  God  were  identical. 

It  may  perhaps  have  occurred  to  some  that  I have  given  no 
definition  of  faith.  Nor  do  I intend  to  do  so,  but  rather  to  sug- 
gest what  its  nature  and  action  are.  I have  spoken  of  it  mainly 
as  trust,  as  a relation  between  persons,  as  confidence  in  charac- 
ter, as  reliance  on  a person  ; that  is,  I have  taken  it  rather  on 
its  moral,  which  I believe  to  be  its  most  important  side,  than  on 
its  intellectual  side,  which  seems  to  me  comparatively  subordi- 
nate. This  has  not  generally  been  the  view  of  theologians. 
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They  have  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  from  its  intellectual  side. 
According  to  Bishop  Pearson’s  well-known  definition,  they  have 
made  it  to.be  “an  assent  to  that  which  is  credible  as  credible,” 
as  an  assent  on  the  ground  of  testimony  which  seemed  to  them 
to  be  sufficient.  And  Mr.  Wace,  tho  in  the  main  portion  of  his 
work  he  has  thrown  himself  on  the  moral  idea  of  faith,  has  not 
done  so  quite  consistently,  but  has  here  and  there  wavered,  and 
has  quoted  with  approbation  Pearson’s  account  of  it,  as  tho  it 
were  satisfactory.  If  we  take  this,  the  intellectual  view,  then 
the  living  trust  in  a Person  becomes  subordinate,  is  only  a means 
to  “ obtaining  knowledge  and  ascertaining  truths”  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  obtain.  According  as  we  regard  faith  as 
an  intellectual  act,  or  chiefly  as  a moral  and  spiritual  one,  an 
entirely  different  view  of  the  nature  and  object  of  revelation 
ensues.  If  faith  be  mainly  an  intellectual  process,  then  the  great 
end  of  revelation  must  be  to  communicate  certain  abstract  truths 
about  the  Divine  Nature  or  certain  eternal  principles  of  morality, 
and  the  character  of  the  Revealer  is  valued  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  the  truths  which  he  communicates.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
truths  revealed,  then  the  character  of  Him  who  reveals  them 
must  be  proved  to  be  trustworthy.  But  if  the  great  end 
of  all  revelation  has  been  to  reveal  the  character  of  God,  as 
shown  in  his  dealings  with  men,  then  we  shall  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  “not  the  promulgation  of  certain  dogmas,  but  the 
revelation  of  God  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  manifested  his 
presence  in  a long  and  special  history  of  redemptive  activity.” 
In  the  New  Testament  we  shall  find  one  central  object,  the 
manifestation  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  God  in  him.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  which  of  these  two  views 
of  faith  we  adopt.  If  we  take  the  former,  then  we  are  involved 
at  every  step  in  intellectual  disputes,  arguments  about  the  nature 
of  testimony,  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  the  criterion  of  the 
truth  of  the  revelation,  whether  its  inherent  reasonableness  or 
its  agreement  with  other  truths  is  already  established.  Here  is 
opened  up  a field  of  endless  debate.  If,  however,  we  take  the 
other  view  and  regard  the  Scriptures,  both  old  and  new,  as  revela- 
tions of  the  Divine  Character,  and  supremely  of  that  character  as 
summed  up  in  Christ,  then  we  are  on  solid  and  unassailable  ground 
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■ — ground  which  commends  itself  directly  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  man,  which  speculation  cannot  shake,  and  in  which  practical 
faith  finds  an  immediate  resting-place. 

This  I take  it  to  be  the  side  to  which  Mr.  Wace  chiefly 
leans,  even  if  he  does  not  always  hold  to  it  consistently.  For 
in  one  of  his  notes  he  remarks : “ The  question  is  not  whether 
we  think  certain  theological  opinions  more  tenable  than  others, 
but  whether  we  believe  certain  men  to  be  more  worthy  to  be 
followed  and  trusted  than  others.”  Above  all,  as  he  says,  the 
fundamental  law,  the  supreme  motive  power  in  Christianity,  is 
trust  in,  loyalty,  personal  devotion  to  a Person,  allegiance  to 
Him  who  is  the  head  of  redeemed  humanity. 

Faith,  then,  is  not  to  be  valued,  as  theologians  have  too  often 
valued  it,  for  its  intellectual  product,  for  the  knowledge  of  un- 
seen things  to  which  it  introduces  us.  “ The  true  goal  is  not  a 
creed,  but  God  in  Christ ; not  things  to  be  believed,  but  a life 
of  living  fellowship  to  be  lived.” 

The  moral  view  of  faith  as  a personal  relation,  trust  of  per- 
sons in  a Person,  if  it  had  been  held  consistently  and  without 
any  wavering  by  Mr.  Wace,  would  have  given  more  clearness 
and  directness  to  his  third  and  fourth  lectures,  “ The  Witness 
to  Revelation”  and  “The  Faith  of  the  Old  Covenant.”  As  it 
is,  tho  in  the  main  he  has  clung  to  the  moral  view,  he  has  not 
always  held  to  it  with  a firm  grasp,  but  has  here  and  there  allowed 
the  intellectual  view  of  faith,  as  the  belief  in  testimony,  the  assent 
to  things  credible  as  credible,  to  come  in  and  obscure  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  truer  view.  I shall  now,  however,  notice  some  por- 
tions of  the  third  and  fourth  lectures  which  seem  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  view  of  faith  as  a personal  relation. 

It  has  often  been  set  forth,  by  no  one  more  emphatically  than 
by  the  late  Canon  Mozley,  that  man  must  needs  conceive  of 
God  through  some  medium,  in  that  there  are  only  two  media 
through  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  think  of  him.  There  is 
the  medium  of  Nature  and  there  is  the  medium  of  man.  If  we 
try  to  apprehend  the  Divine  Being  through  the  image  of  Nature 
we  shall  think  of  him  mainly  as  the  great  First  Cause,  or  as  the 
Reality  that  is  behind  all  phenomena.  This  way  of  conceiving 
of  him  soon  becomes  vague  and  intangible,  and  cannot  perma- 
nently influence  life  and  conduct,  however  much  it  may  suit 
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speculative  thought.  It  is  towards  this  purely  intellectual  con- 
ception that  philosophy  always  tends.  If,  however,  man  is  the 
medium  through  which  we  try  to  conceive  of  God,  it  is  in  the 
moral  part  of  human  nature  that  we  find  the  only  clew  which  can 
guide  our  thoughts  toward  him.  If  we  lose  hold  of  this  clew 
we  shall  never  find  another.  If  there  is  any  link  between  us 
and  God,  any  avenue  up  which  our  thoughts  can  travel  to  him, 
it  must  be  through  our  moral  affections,  our  sense  of  righteous- 
ness, goodness,  and  love ; that  is,  we  think  of  God  as  possessing, 
only  in  an  infinitely  higher  meaning,  whatever  is  best  in  ourselves. 

This,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  conception  of  God  which  is 
taken  in  Scripture — from  the  words  “ God  created  man  in  his 
own  image”  down  to  “And  the  Word  became  flesh.”  The 
Scriptures  are  based  throughout  on  a human  conception  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  on  a true  anthropomorphism,  but  an  elevated  and 
elevating  and  entirely  spiritual  anthropomorphism.  It  is  easy 
for  frivolous  wits  to  make  a joke  of  this  conception,  to  point  to 
the  exaggerations  and  the  unseemly  familiarities  on  which  some 
divines  have  ventured  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  to  treat  it  with 
light  mockery.  But  the  principle  in  itself,  reverently  used,  is 
one  of  the  deepest  and  truest,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  right 
thinking  about  things  divine.  It  is  this,  that  there  exists  a har- 
mony between  the  human  reason  and  the  divine,  that  there  is  a 
link  of  true  kinship  between  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  the 
nature  of  God,  that,  not  in  a mere  figure,  but  in  reality,  there  is 
a kinship  between  the  nature  of  man’s  spirit  and  the  spirit  of 
God.  This,  which  is  the  root-conception  of  Scripture,  is  also  the 
faith  of  conscience,  as  we  have  seen,  when  it  is  rightly  interpre- 
ted. The  sanction  which  conscience  points  to,  the  binding  power 
which  lies  behind  it,  is  that  not  merely  of  a blind  power,  but  of 
a Person,  for  it  is  only  a Person  who  can  deal  righteously  with 
persons,  can  adequately  judge  persons.  And  this,  which  is  the 
Biblical  conception  from  end  to  end,  has  been  reached  here  and 
there  by  the  most  morally  gifted  men,  even  without  direct  reve- 
lation. Socrates  attained  to  it,  Plato  taught  it.  But  the  unaided 
human  reason  of  the  race  has  never  been  able  permanently  to 
keep  hold  of  that  which  a few  chosen  spirits  have  been  able  to 
apprehend  as  from  afar. 

The  higher  intimations  of  conscience  are  lights  which  could 
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not  live  in  this  dark  world  unless  supplemented  and  supported 
by  answering  lights  from  above.  The  faith  of  conscience,  if  it 
was  to  live  and  become  operative,  required  the  support  of  direct 
appeals  to  it  from  without  and  from  above  ; that  is,  of  positive 
revelation.  High  and  self-evidencing  as  the  light  of  conscience 
is,  could  it  have  sustained  the  strain  that  this  world  of  sense  puts 
on  it  if  God  himself  had  not  come  to  its  aid  by  positive  commu- 
nications of  himself,  his  character,  and  his  will?  Now  this  is  a 
truth  which  rationalism  is  forever  either  flatly  denying,  at  least 
attempting  to  pare  away.  All  that  Christians  have  hitherto  held 
to  be  real  communications  from  God  it  regards  as  only  the  natu- 
ral fetches  of  the  human  intellect  in  its  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  Divine  Nature.  It  denies  objectivity  to  the  so-called 
revelations,  and  accounts  for  them  all  on  subjective  and  natural 
principles ; that  is,  in  plain  terms,  it  makes  them  to  come  from 
within  ourselves,  not  from  without.  There  is  much  tendency 
this  way  at  the  present  time,  and  perhaps,  if  we  are  honest,  many 
will  confess  that  they  have  felt  this  tendency  in  themselves. 

In  regarding  the  Old  Testament  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  whether  we  consider  it  to  be  a record  of  the  gradu- 
ual  advance  which  man  has  made  by  his  natural  faculties  towards 
a knowledge  of  God,  a record  of  the  efforts  of  men  to  seek  and 
to  find  God ; or  a record  of  the  means  which  God  has  taken  to 
seek  and  to  find  man.  These  two  attitudes  of  mind  are  not 
only  different,  but  entirely  opposed. 

Every  one  must  feci  how  entirely  opposed  this  is  to  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  writers  of  Scripture.  In  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New  alike,  law-giver,  prophet,  and  apostle  felt  them- 
selves to  be  the  recipients  of  a message  direct  from  God,  the 
bearers  of  a voice  which  did  not  originate  in  their  own  heart 
and  conscience,  but  a voice  from  without,  coming  from  One  who 
is  supreme  over  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of  man.  And  yet 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  those  Hebrew  men  who  believed  most  en- 
tirely in  those  appeals  from  without  were  the  very  men  of  all 
the  world  in  whom  the  inward  moral  convictions  were  strongest, 
in  whom  the  belief  in  conscience  and  in  God  were  absolutely  at 
one,  the  one  belief  strengthening  deepening  and  the  other.  That 
means,  to  the  best  Hebrew  minds  morality  and  religion,  right- 
eousness and  God,  were  not  only  in  harmony,  but  identical. 
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Mr.  Wace’s  third  lecture,  that  on  “ The  Witness  to  Revela- 
tion,” concludes  with  some  very  searching  reflections.  They,  he 
says,  who  are  most  sensitive  to  hear  the  voice  that  speaks  in 
conscience  will  be  found  to  be  also  most  apprehensive  of  the 
voice  that  speaks  in  revelation.  As  men  grow  spiritually  en- 
feebled they  cease  to  appreciate  the  authority  of  revelation. 
The  real  obstacle  to  faith  is  this,  that  it  lays  a severe  moral 
strain  on  us,  and  we  shrink  from  it.  The  practical  conclusion 
of  the  whole  is  this,  that  if  faith  in  our  day  has  grown  languid, 
and  is  to  be  revivified,  it  must  be  by  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 
still  more  than  to  the  intellect  of  man. 

The  fourth  of  Mr.  Wace’s  lectures  deals  with  the  main 
elements  of  the  faith  of  the  Old  Covenant.  Tho  it  was  one 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  who  first  said  “ the  just  shall 
live  by  faith,”  and  tho  prophets  and  righteous  men  did  live 
by  faith  in  that  old  time,  yet  it  was  in  the  New  Testament  that 
the  word  faith,  as  meaning  a personal  trust  in  a Person,  attained 
its  full  proportion  and  started  into  sudden  life.  The  meaning 
and  the  importance  of  it  were  then  only  fully  recognized  when 
the  true  and  adequate  object  of  faith  was  given  and  was  vividly 
apprehended.  It  then  became  firm  in  grasp  and  definite  in  out- 
line, as  it  could  not  be  till  the  Word  became  Flesh  and  tabernacled 
among  us.  We  have  seen  that  trust  in  persons  is  the  source  of 
whatever  is  noblest  and  most  devoted  in  human  nature.  But 
no  mere  man  was  adequate  to  draw  out  for  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-men  the  full  compass  of  this  latent  energy.  Neither 
could  moral  law  nor  spiritual  ideals  do  so.  These  are  too  vague, 
too  impalpable,  “ to  open  and  unlock  the  heart,  to  elicit  the  ten 
thousand  senses  which  belong  to  us,  and  through  which  we 
really  live,  to  answer  to  the  mysterious  assemblage  of  thoughts 
and  affections  which  the  soul  has  within  it.”  One  alone  was  ade- 
quate to  this,  even  He  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  came  to  be 
all  things  to  the  hearts  that  trust  him.  When  he  came,  all  the 
higher  impulses  of  humanity  seemed  exhausted.  Trust,  hope, 
aspiration,  self-devotion,  finding  no  sufficient  object,  had  died 
down  within  the  hearts  of  men  and  yielded  place  to  despair. 
•Our  Lord  came  to  rally  the  scattered  forces  of  good,  to  call 
forth,  as  it  had  never  been  called  forth  before,  that  faith  in  a 
higher  life  which  had  nearly  gone  dead,  and  to  be  henceforth 
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the  centre  and  the  source  of  trust  and  hope  to  universal  man. 
And  ever  since  he  came,  whatever  of  purest,  noblest,  best,  has 
appeared  amongst  men  maybe  said  to  hold  of  him  and  his  direct 
or  indirect  influence.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  his  teaching  he 
not  only  gives  faith  the  first  place  before  all  other  virtues,  but 
demands  a quite  unlimited  faith  to  be  put  in  himself.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  content  to  be  accepted  merely  as  a Moral 
Teacher.  From  the  very  first  he  demanded  a faith  in  himself 
which  far  outwent  this.  He  asked  his  disciples  to  place  their 
whole  fate  in  his  hands,  and  to  trust  him  through  agony  and 
death. 

It  is  usual  with  those  at  the  present  day  who  would  fain 
regard  our  Lord  as  merely  a great  Moral  Teacher,  and  Christian- 
ity as  only  the  promulgation  of  a purer  moral  code,  to  appeal  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  containing  all  that  is  essential  in 
the  Gospel.  They  are  very  profuse  in  their  praises  of  it,  and 
in  their  exhortations  to  us  to  stick  to  its  practical  precepts,  and 
not  to  mind  the  transcendental  additions  which,  as  they  say, 
theologians  have  made  to  its  simple  morality.  But  is  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  all  so  simple  and  so  easy  a matter  as  these 
men  would  make  it  ? Was  not  the  ground  for  that  discourse 
prepared  by  “an  intense  moral  illumination,  by  a call  to  repent- 
ance more  solemn  and  penetrating”  than  the  world  had  ever 
heard  before  ? When  our  Lord  appeared,  “ he,  like  his  fore- 
runner, laid  the  foundation  of  his  work  in  preaching  repentance.” 
“ He  probes  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  a depth  and  a severity 
which  lay  bare  the  very  recesses  of  the  soul.”  Mr.  Wace  has 
well  said : “ It  is  one  of  the  strangest  features  of  rationalizing 
writers  that  this  aspect  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  so  little 
appreciated  by  them.  They  applaud  its  ‘ sublime  morality 
they  condescend  to  pronounce  that,  in  their  opinion,  no  teacher 
has  ever  soared  to  such  a height,  and  they  would  fain  represent 
its  moral  teaching  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel. 
But  unless  a man  be  made  in  some  other  mould  than  his  fellows, 
it  is  wonderful  that  he  can  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with- 
out trembling.  In  proportion  to  the  beauty  and  the  force  of 
the  moral  truths  it  declares  is  the  spiritual  and  moral  ruin  it 
reveals  among  us,  and  the  condemnation  it  pronounces  on  every 
human  soul.  ‘ Whosoever  shall  be  angry  with  his  brother  with- 
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out  a cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.’  * Whosoever 
looketh  . . . ‘If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and 
cast  it  from  thee.’  The  laws  of  Sinai  ....  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  this  sword  of  the  spirit,  discerning  the  very  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  and  denouncing  the  severest  judgments 
upon  mere  words,  looks,  and  inclinations.  The  loftier  and  more 
spiritual  the  standard,  the  more  utter  appears  our  failure  to 
approach  it,  and  the  more  disastrous  must  seem  the  conse- 
quences of  our  sins.  . . . The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  in  that 
discourse  with  a terrible  calm,  which  leaves  a man  desperate  of 
all  resources  in  himself,  and  compels  him  to  cry  for  deliverance 
from  the  body  of  death  and  evil  which  encompasses  him.” 

Those  who  fancy  that  by  confining  themselves  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  they  can  keep  in  the  region  of  mere  morality  and 
get  rid  altogether  of  the  theological  element,  have  they  ever 
considered  how  that  whole  discourse  is  interpenetrated  with  the 
thought  of  God  ? At  every  step  of  it  direct  reference  is  made 
to  the  will  and  character  of  God  ; each  successive  precept  is 
underlain  by  it.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  illuminated  by  that 
idea. 

We  are  taught  to  love  our  enemies.  Why  ? That  we  may  be 
the  children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  who  is  kind  to  the  unthank- 
ful and  to  the  evil.  We  are  taught  our  alms  are  to  be  done  in 
secret,  and  the  motive  is,  the  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall 
reward  thee  openly.  The  same  is  the  encouragement  held  forth 
to  sincere  prayer,  to  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  so  on  through- 
out all  the  other  precepts.  The  one  strength  and  encourage- 
ment given  is  the  thought  of  God  and  his  willingness  to  help 
us.  As  has  been  said,  the  teaching  of  that  discourse,  with  its 
censures  and  demands  so  penetratingly  severe,  would  have  been 
cruel  had  it  been  addressed  to  men  unaided  and  in  their  natural 
condition.  But  it  is  softened  and  rendered  tolerable  by  the 
gracious  words,  “Ask  and  it  shall  be  given,”  and  by  the  promise 
that  our  heavenly  Father  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him.  Even  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  then,  He  who 
teaches  it  bases  his  every  word  on  the  faith  in  God’s  presence.  It 
is  saturated  with  the  thought  of  God.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
fancy  that  it  is  pure  morality  divorced  from  theology?  And  He 
who  spoke  it,  does  he  make  no  claim  to  be  other  than  a moral 
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teacher?  Who  is  He  who  speaks  thus  : “ Many  will  say  to  me  in 
that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ? . . . 
Then  will  I profess  unto  them,  I never  knew  you”  ? Can  He  who 
claims  for  himself  this  position  in  “ that  day,”  the  great  day  of 
reckoning,  be  a mere  man  ? Had  he  been  only  this,  he  would 
have  been  the  most  presumptuous  and  self-deluded  man  of 
whom  there  is  any  record.  All  this  is  so  plain  and  obvious  to 
ordinary  persons  that  it  may  seem  to  them  that  in  dwelling  on 
it  I am  almost  repeating  truisms.  They  are  not  probably  aware 
how  persistently  some  of  what  are  called  the  leaders  of  thought 
in  our  day  have  labored  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  Gospel 
is  nothing  more  than  pure  moral  precepts,  and  our  Lord  himself 
only  an  enlightened  moral  teacher. 

For  instance,  in  the  face  of  this,,  the  author  of  that  well- 
known  book  “ Supernatural  Religion”  ventures  to  assert  “ that 
the  earliest  teaching  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Gospel  which  can 
be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  historical  is  pure  morality  almost, 
if  not  quite,  free  from  theological  dogmas.”  Yet  only  two  pages 
afterward  the  same  writer  states,  wholly  unaware  of  his  own 
inconsistency,  that  Christ’s  teaching  “ confined  itself  to  two  fun- 
damental principles — love  to  God  and  love  to  man.”  As  if  the 
precept  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and  mind  implied 
no  theology!  as  if  it  did  not,  indeed,  involve  the  whole  of 
theology,  the  belief  that  God  is ; that  he  rewards  those  who 
diligently  seek  him ; that,  in  spite  of  all  the  darkness  and  un- 
righteousness there  is  in  the  world,  he  is  still  worthy  of  our 
entire  trust  and  love.  No  theology,  indeed,  in  this!  To  believe 
this  much  demands  the  fullest  stretch  of  faith  of  which  man  is 
capable.  After  accepting  these  fundamental  beliefs,  all  else  is 
comparatively  easy  of  acceptance. 

Renan,  too,  falls  into  the  same  inconsistency — first  asserting 
that  “ we  seek  in  vain  for  a single  theological  proposition  in  the 
Gospel,”  and  then  that  “ a lofty  conception  of  the  Divinity  is  in 
some  sort  the  germ  of  our  Lord’s  whole  being.” 

Even  the  author  of  a less  extreme  book,  “ Ecce  Homo,”  is 
not  free  from  the  same  inconsistency.  The  object  of  his  inquiry 
is  to  answer  the  question,  “ What  was  Christ’s  object  in  found- 
ing the  society  which  is  called  by  his  name,  and  how  is  it 
adapted  to  attain  that  object?”  And  yet  he  goes  on  to  assure 
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us  that  in  his  book  “ no  theological  questions  whatever  are  dis- 
cussed that  is,  the  author  of  “ Ecce  Homo”  assumes  at  the 
outset  that  our  Lord’s  object  and  method  excluded  all  theology. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  primary  assumption  which  underlies  all  at- 
tempts to  explain  away  the  Christian  faith,  to  eliminate  from  it 
all  that  is  mysterious  and  miraculous,  and  to  account  for  it  on 
purely  natural  principles.  As  Mr.  Wace  says,  “Around  the 
question  whether,  and  in  what  manner,  Christ  revealed  God,  the 
battle  rages,  and  to  this  it  continually  returns.”  Men  assume 
that  truths  are  simple  because  they  are  simply  expressed.  The 
commandment  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  strength — what  could  be  simpler,  it  is  asked,  than 
this?  No  doubt  the  words  are  simple — they  are  all  mere  mono- 
syllables. Yet  in  these  few  monosyllables,  simple  as  they  sound, 
our  Lord  based  his  whole  teaching  on  that  truth  of  theology 
which  is  at  once  the  loftiest  and  the  most  profound  we  can  con- 
ceive. 

The  greatness  of  the  demand  for  faith  which  our  Lord  made 
on  his  first  hearers,  and  the  immense  prophetic  power  which  he 
claimed  for  himself,  are  seen  conspicuously  in  the  parables  in 
which  he  announced  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  for- 
tunes and  its  destiny.  The  words  of  those  parables  are  so 
familiar  to  us  that  it  is  not  easy  to  read  them  with  fresh  eyes 
now,  and  to  imagine  how  strange  they  must  have  sounded  to 
those  who  first  heard  them.  He  announced  that  a kingdom 
had  begun  on  earth  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  whole 
world ; that  he  himself  was  the  Life  and  the  Ruler  of  that  king- 
dom ; that  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  a grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  it  was  to  become  a great  tree  which  would  overshadow  the 
world  ; that  this  kingdom  would  effect  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  man  ; that  they,  his  disci- 
ples, poor  and  uneducated  men,  of  no  account,  were  first  to 
revolutionize  their  own  lives  on  the  faith  of  it,  and  be  set  at 
variance  with  all  the  world,  and  that  then  they  were  to  be  made 
the  instruments  which  would  carry  this  revolution  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  What  a power  of  faith  in  his  one  mission  did  it 
require  to  make  such  a prohecy  at  that  age,  and  how  great  a 
faith  did  it  demand  in  those  who  should  believe  what  he  said 
and  stake  their  lives  on  that  prophecy ! All  visible  experience 
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was  against  its  realization.  He  who  made  the  announcement 
had  nothing  to  offer  them  in  this  world  but  labors,  persecutions, 
the  loss  of  all  things.  What  faith  did  it  imply  to  accept  these 
things,  with  no  earthly  recompense  in  store,  nothing  but  his 
word  to  assure  them  of  ultimate  victory  and  of  an  eternal 
reward  ! We  see  not  as  yet  the  full  end  of  that  prophecy ; but 
we  see  enough  in  the  work  which  the  Christian  church  has  done 
on  earth,  and  in  the  still  living  power  of  Christ,  to  convince  us 
that  it  has  been  in  a large  measure  fulfilled. 

Again,  along  with  the  demand  for  faith  in  himself  which  our 
Lord  made  on  others,  think  of  the  faith  by  which  he  himself 
lived  and  died. 

One  cannot,  I think,  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  even  by 
those  who  do  reject  his  Divinity,  our  Lord  is  admitted  to  be 
“ the  supreme  ideal  of  all  that  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of 
man  demand.”  This  admitted  spiritual  perfection,  on  what  was 
it  founded?  Was  it  merely  as  a good  man  that  did  his  works 
and  spoke  his  words?  Surely  it  is  but  reasonable  to  take  his 
own  testimony  as  to  the  power  in  the  strength  of  which  he  did 
these  things.  Everywhere  he  insists  that  it  is  not  by  his  own 
independent  power  that  he  lives  and  works ; that  in  all  he  does 
he  is  carrying  out  the  will  of  another  and  revealing  his  mind 
and  character.  Everywhere  he  disavows  either  the  right  or 
the  power  to  act  independently.  “ I can  of  mine  own  self  do 
nothing.”  This,  whether  expressed  or  only  implied,  is  the 
ground-tone  of  his  whole  life.  From  first  to  last  he  identifies 
his  work  absolutely  with  doing  his  Father’s  will  and  revealing 
his  character ; and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  final  crisis  of  his 
life.  Throughout  the  Passion  all  his  words  are  filled  with  the 
sense  of  his  Father,  and  in  the  Crucifixion  he  bows  in  absolute 
submission  to  his  Father’s  will. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  Are  we  to  allow  Christ’s 
moral  perfection  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  such  a thing,  as  far 
as  we  can  see  and  understand  him  ? And  are  we  not  then  to 
trust  him  when  he  tells  us  of  that  which  we  cannot  see,  his  con- 
sciousness of  his  oneness  with  God  the  Father,  his  witness  to 
the  Father’s  will  and  character,  and  his  witness  to  the  eternal 
world,  and  to  our  close  relations  to  it  and  our  destiny  therein  ? 
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When  he  speaks  of  these  things,  he  does  so  under  the  sense 
of  the  most  tremendous  responsibility  ever  realized  on  earth, 
with  the  eye  of  his  soul  fixed  on  his  Father,  and  at  every 
moment  calling  God  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  words  he 
uttered.  If,  as  far  as  we  can  apprehend  his  character,  we  feel 
him  to  be  perfect  in  truth  and  goodness,  shall  we  not  trust 
him  when  he  utters  his  own  deepest  consciousness  about  those 
things  which  transcend  all  understanding  of  ours? 

This  is  the  claim  he  makes,  and  reasonably  makes,  on  our 
trust;  these  are  the  foundations  on  which  his  demand  for  our 
faith  are  laid. 

1st.  The  very  thought  of  him  seriously  entertained  awakens 
the  conscience  of  men,  as  nothing  else  can  do,  to  a sense  of  the 
moral  evil  and  the  weakness  that  is  in  them. 

2d.  He  brings  them  through  contact  with  himself  into  the 
presence  of  his  Father,  the  God  of  light  and  truth. 

3d.  In  that  awful  presence  he  declares  himself  to  be  their 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  bids  them  trust  to  him  for  forgiveness 
and  for  all  spiritual  life.  It  is  a matter  of  trust,  not  of  proof.  It 
is  to  his  assurance  that  the  soul  has  to  commit  itself  for  time 
and  for  eternity. 

I have  thus  tried  to  condense  what  seems  most  valuable  in 
Mr.  Wace’s  fifth  lecture,  that  on  “ our  Lord’s  demand  for 
faith.”  There  are  three  more  lectures  on  the  faith  of  the  early 
church,  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  on  these  I need  not  enter. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  I have  not  attempted  to 
define  metaphysically  what  faith,  as  an  act  of  the  soul,  is,  but 
have  rather  spoken  of  it  as  it  shows  itself  in  operation,  and  of 
the  objects  on  which  it  lays  hold.  All  remember  the  descrip- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  “the  giving  sub- 
stance to  things  hoped  for,  the  testing  [putting  to  proof,  bringing 
to  conviction]  of  things  not  seen.”  Men  speak  of  the  faculty 
of  faith  as  they  do  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.  It  is  truer  to 
say  with  Julius  Hare  that  “every  genuine  act  of  faith  is  the  act 
of  the  whole  man,  not  of  his  understanding  alone,  not  of  his 
affections  alone,  not  of  his  will  alone,  but  of  all  three  in  their 
central  aboriginal  unity.”  And  thus  faith  becomes  the  power 
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“ through  which  the  spiritual  world  exercises  its  sway  over  man, 
and  thereby  enables  him  to  overcome  the  world  of  sin  and 
death.” 

Then  as  to  its  objects,  they  are  diverse  and  manifold,  but 
they  all  have  this  in  common : they  are  unseen,  and  they  are 
moral  in  their  character.  It  manifests  itself  by  trusting  to 
these,  and  preferring  them  to  things  seen  and  material.  We 
saw  that  faith  shows  itself  in  the  most  obvious  way  in  trust- 
ing to  the  character  of  our  fellow-men,  putting  confidence  in 
each  other.  And  on  faith  in  this  sense  we  may  say  that  all 
society  and  common  social  intercourse,  not  to  speak  of  friend- 
ship and  affection,  are  built.  Again,  it  shows  itself  in  the  life  of 
individuals  by  the  aim  or  end  which  each  man  sets  before  him, 
the  things  which  he  lays  to  heart  and  prefers,  which  he  makes 
the  guide  of  his  life.  Does  he  choose  for  himself  material 
goods,  wealth,  bodily  comfort,  or  even  the  honors  of  this  world 
and  the  praise  of  men?  or  does  he  desire  most  to  be  upright, 
pure,  unselfish,  loving  ? In  the  choice  of  these  last  faith  is  seen. 
Again,  as  we  saw,  all  morality  is  founded  on  faith.  A man  can- 
not be  thoroughly  truthful  except  by  a strong  exercise  of  it. 
Further,  to  listen  to  the  intimations  of  our  natural  conscience, 
to  act  on  them,  to  believe  in  the  forecast  which  conscience  con- 
tains that  its  verdicts  will  one  day  be  fulfilled  and  perfect  right- 
eousness executed,  this  is  a strong  exercise  and  trial  of  faith,  and 
it  is  in  this  exercise  of  it  that  the  thought  and  conviction  of  God 
is  most  intimately  brought  home  to  the  soul.  For  it  puts  a 
great  strain  on  the  moral  nature  to  believe  in  a future  and  per- 
fect retribution,  in  the  face  of  the  visible  contradictions  of  it. 
It  is  as  The  Living  Being  who  is  behind  conscience,  and  reveals 
himself  in  its  sanctions,  that  God  primarily  makes  himself  known 
to  men.  So  embedded  are  we  in  things  visible,  and  overborne 
by  them  ; so  severe,  indeed,  is  the  strain  which  this  belief  puts 
on  human  nature,  that  a few  only,  and  these  the  elect  souls  of 
earth,  have  been  able  to  live  in  the  faith  of  conscience — Socrates, 
Plato,  Epictetus — without  the  aid  of  some  external  confirmation. 
The  prophets,  and  the  best  men  of  the  Jews,  found  this  in  the 
special  but  partial  revelations  which  they  had.  But  it  was  only 
when  Jesus  Christ  was  manifested  on  earth  that  a fully  adequate 
and  perfect  object  was  given  for  faith  to  rest  in.  He  came  to 
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the  rescue  of  man’s  moral  nature,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  overborne  in  the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  this  world. 
How  he  came  to  the  world’s  aid,  by  what  means  he  awakened 
and  reanimated  the  human  conscience  well-nigh  dead  at  his 
coming,  and  brought  “ the  remedy  both  for  guilt  and  for  moral 
impotance,”  all  here  know  well  enough.  “ I need  not  go  into 
truths  so  familiar  to  all  men  in  a Christian  country.”  As  I have 
said,  it  puts  a great  moral  strain  on  a man  to  live  at  all  by  faith 
in  this  world.  But  it  is  not  in  believing  the  higher  truths  of 
Christianity  that  the  chief  stress  of  the  strain  lies,  it  is  in  believ- 
ing the  first  moral  truths  which  are  necessary  as  a preparation 
of  any  religion.  To  take  the  moral  and  spiritual  view  of  life  at 
all,  this,  if  we  understand  it,  is  the  real  difficulty.  It  is  so  easy, 
so  natural  to  give  up  all  moral  effort  and  to  go  with  the  stream, 
to  live  by  sight  and  sense,  either  taking  whatever  ease  and  sen- 
sual pleasure  the  world  offers  or,  if  we  wish  to  be  more  intel- 
lectual, taking  up  a philosophy  founded  only  on  sensible  experi- 
ence. As  it  has  been  w'ell  expressed : “ The  visible  world  seems 
made  for  the  enjoyment  of  just  such  a being  as  man,  and  man 
is  put  into  it.  He  has  the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  the 
world  supplies  the  means.  How  natural  this,  what  a simple  and 
pleasant  philosophy,  yet  how  different  from  that  of  the  Cross !” 
To  believe  and  act  upon  the  hidden  whispers  of  conscience 
when  these  go  against  our  natural  likings,  and  also  against  the 
opinions  of  those  around  us,  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  stand 
well,  this  it  is  that  tries  a man,  this  demands  faith.  It  is  faith, 
indeed,  in  its  first  steps,  in  its  lower  stages,  but  it  is  just  here 
that  the  pinch  really  lies,  not  in  believing  the  higher  and  more 
mysterious  truths  which  Christianity  reveals.  To  accept  as  lite- 
ral truths  what  we  feel  within  us — the  obligation  to  live  by  the 
highest  standard,  and  the  sense  that  we  utterly  fail  to  do  so — 
the  consequent  sense  of  failure,  guilt,  moral  helplessness,  these 
are  the  primary  teachings  of  conscience,  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time  the  severest  trials  to  faith.  Those  who  accept  these 
intimations  have  in  them  the  due  preparation  for  Christianity, 
and  all  else  follows  almost  naturally.  To  those  who  turn  aside 
from  these  searching  heart-truths  Christianity  gradually  becomes 
a sealed  book.  But  when  persons  are  once  convinced  that  there 
is  deep  within  them  a call  to  be  what,  in  themselves,  they  can- 
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not  be,  that  as  regards  the  attainment  of  moral  perfection,  or 
even  of  inward  cleansing,  they  are  helpless,  and  when  to  persons 
with  this  experience  the  life  and  character  of  our  Lord  is  pre- 
sented, they  begin  to  feel  that  here,  if  anywhere,  is  what  they 
need,  that  nowhere  else  in  the  universe  is  help,  strength,  hope 
for  them.  Even  after  they  have  learnt  this  innumerable  ques- 
tions may  arise,  both  with  regard  to  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
men,  to  which  they  can  give  no  answer.  But  from  these  they 
can  turn  away  without  despair  if  only  they  can  fix  their  eye  on 
him,  and  feel  that  in  spite  of  the  burden  of  the  mystery  all  things 
may  be  hoped  for  a world  in  which  such  a life  was  lived,  for 
which  such  a death  was  died. 


J.  C.  Shairp. 


